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ed eh 
A2 r conquet of the two great empi pies of 2 


and intereſting period in the kitory of Amerie, 
a view of their political inſtitutions, and a deſeri 
tion of their national manners, will exhibit 
human . to the contemplation of intelli- 


gent obſervers en in a very fingular flage of i. 


E the New 
World, Mexico and Peru may be conſidered as 
liſhed ſtates. Inftead of ſmall, in 

bs we _— ſtruggling for ſubſiſtence amid 

and marſhes, ftrangers to induſtry and 
ir, amend wit a ae ad ik 
without the appearance of regulur's 
we find countries of 


the dominion of one ereign, 
inci eee. . 


25 0 CXLIV. - . 
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arts eſſential to life brou to ſome degree of 
beginning gory 3 ' ſuch as are ornamental 


"Bax he com ompatiſon be made with the le 
ww in 1 be conſpicuous, nd 
neither the Mexicans nor Peruvians will be en- 
titled to rank with thaſe nations which merit the 
vame of civilized.” The people of both the great 
empires in America, like the rude tribes around 
them, were totally unacquainted with the uſeful 

NE which they had made 
in extending their dominion over the animal 
creation was inconſiderable. The Mexicans had 
gone no farther than to tame and rear turkeys, 
ducks, a ſpecies of ſmall dogs, and rabbits . 
By this feeble eſſay of ingenuity, the means of 
ſubſiſtence were rendered ſome what more plenti- 
ful and ſecure, than when — folcly.on 
hunting; but they had no idea of attempting 


to ſub eee 


any aid from their miniſtry in carrying on works 
of kbour, The  Peruvians ſeem to have ne- 
— inferior E and had not ren- 


. 
larger than a ſheep. Under the 


with food. It was even employed Lede 4 
burden, and carried a moderate lo 
TO Herrera, des. 11- lib, vii. e. 12. 3 


* It. us never. uſed for 
the deing confined: to the 
mountainous count its ſervice, if we may judge 
| by incidents which occur in the Fe fry 
writers, ment very: extentive-aindog * 
vians in their origi due by ente n A *. 313 5 | 
In tracin the line e | 
hag roxy pc the diſcovery of the uſeful 
e over the 
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ral oy me in 2 * our 


3 
life are brought to any conſiderable degree of 
perfection, and before any idea is conceived of 
various inftitutions requiſite in a well ordered 
The Mexicans and Peruvians, without 
e of the uſeful metals, or the aid of dos 
meſtic animals, laboured under diſadvantages 
which muſt have greatly retarded their progreſs, 
eee 12 of improvement their 
5 kd 


| ; | great empires in America, 
1 2 give ſuck a view of the hon- 


* Vega, p. 1. 6b. viii. c. 16. Zarate; ib. i. c 14 
VVV ſtitution 
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expedition in q one o and ed 
ee * turned — 

Or, OY g fome Kore me of of 
e occupations of war ceaſed, 
and the ardour of plunder was ſuſpended, ' the 
inſtitutions and manners of the people whom 
they bad invaded drew their attention, the in- 
2 were conducted with 


little — eo 0 
94 * 


Fiber AIG PERS LNB in: 


B. vii. uis vor or A0. 


to lament), whatever knowledge 
| 5 rude monuments contained was almoſt en- 


ignorance of its conquerors: involved the an- 
nals of Mexico, was augmented by the ſuper- 
ſtition of thoſe who ſucceeded” them. As the 
memory of paſt events was preſerved among the 


Mexicens, by ors ainted. on. 2 cotton 


ments of idols which ought to de deftroyed, 
in order to rn the a of the In. 
dians. In obedience to an edict iſſued by Juan 

de Zummaraga, a Franciſcan. monk, the firſt 
biſhop of Mexico, as many records of the an- 
cient Mexican ſtory as could be collected were 
committed to the flames. In conſequence of 
this fanatical zeal of the monks who firſt viſited 
New Spain (which their ſucceſſors ſoon began 
e of remote events 


loſt, and no information remained con- 

ng the ancient revolutions and policy of the 
empire, but what was derived from tradition, or | 
from ſome fragments of their hiſtorical paintings 
that SE, the Eee 2 x* of Zum- 
maraga * rom the experience © nations it 
is manifeſt, that the memory of paſt tranſactions 


enn neither bel oog preſerved, nor be tranſmitted 


with any deity, 1 by tradition. The Mexican 


paintings, which are ſuppoſed to have ſerved as 
annals of their empire, are few in number, and of 
ambiguous meaning. Thus, amidſt the uncer- 
tainty, of the former, and the obſcurity of the 
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ae I correfted in the ſubſequent editions, 
it more glaring, by the manner in which be 

: remaling part ofthe ſentence He reprehends 
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fo ſolicitous to preſerve and conceal them, that it is ** difficult, 

rr to make them part with one of them. 
Vol. 1. IL 194. No point can be more aſcertained 
of the Mexican hiftorical paintings have been 
. "Though ſeveral Spaniards have carried on inquiries 


except thoſe by Purchas, Gemelli Carreri, and Lorenzana. 
It affords me ſome ſatisfaction, that in the courſe of my re- 
_ ſearches, I have diſcovered two collections of Mexican paint- 
ings which were unknown to former inquirers. The cut 
* nd mr is an exat copy of the original, and gives 
ia cheat of yin os n bad made 


Erregers SN IFA FIE 


r bl. Dat ads baten . 


provinces of Anahuac, the ancient name of New. 


9 e — eng data. 
Their country, as they relate, was pally 
poſſeſſed, rather than peopled, by { 
dent tribes, whoſe mode. of life and manners, 
reſembled. thoſe of the rudeſt ſavages which we, . 


beginning of the tenth century in the. 

Gan riſtian æra, ſeveral tribes moved in TED 
migrations from unknown. regions towards the 
north and north-weſt, . and ſettled in different 


Spain. Theſe, more civilized than the original 
inhabitants, began to form them to the arts of 
ſocial life. At length, towards the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth * the Mexicans, a 
people more poliſhed than any of the former, 
advanced fo the border dhe . | 


— r 


- 


1 WW 
neither Purchas, nor Gemelli Carreti, nor Lorenzana, thought 
it neceſſary to colour the prints which they have publiſhed, 
and they have never been cenſured on that account, He may 
reſt aſſured, that though the colours in the paintings in the 
Imperial Library are reniarkably bright, they are laid on 
without art, and without 4c any of that regard to light and 

< ſhade, or the rules of rerſpeRive,” which M. Clavigero 
requires. V. II. 378. If che public expreſs any defire to 
have the ſeven paintings ftill in my poſſeſſion engraved, I am 
ready to communicate them. The print publiſhed by Ge- 
melli Carreri, of the route of the ancient Mexicans when 
they travelled towards the lake on which they built the capi- 
tal of their empire, Churchill, Vol. IV. p. 481, is the moſt 
finiſhed monument of art brought from the New World, and 
yet a very flight inſpection of it will ſatisfy every one, that 
the annals of a . 


8 
gulf, 


uisroar 'OF AMERICS.” B. vin. 


took poſſeſſion of the plains adjacent 


to'the great (ppb cd pre 


After reſiding there about fifty 

founded a town, ſince diſtinguiſhed Croke 

of Mexico, which from bumble beige foo 
w to be the moſt conſiderable int 


World. The Mexicans, long After they — 
eſtabliſhed in their new poſſeſſions, continued, 


like other martial tribes in America, unacquainted 
with regal dominion, and were governed in peace, 
and conducted in war, by ſuch as were entitled 
to pre-eminence by their wiſdom or their valour. 
But among them, as in other ſtates whoſe 
power dere een e. become extenſive, the ſu- 
15 e authority centered at laſt in a ſingle per- 

2 the Spaniards under Cortes in- 
vaded the country, Montezuma was the ninth 
monarch m order 'who had ſwayed the Mexican 


ſceptre, not by hereditary right, but by elec- 


tion. 


concerning the of their own empire. 
2 to this, its L was very ſhort. 
From migration of their — tribe, 
they can reckon little more than * hundred 
years. From the eſtabliſnment of monarchical 
government, not above a hundred and thirty 


yeare, according to one account *, or a hundred 


and ninety-ſeven, according to another compu- 
tation f, elapſed. „ on one hand, we 
| ſuppoſe the Mexicah ſtate to have been of hi 
antiquity, and to have ſubſiſted during ſuch a 


length of time as the Spaniſh accounts of its 


= © Acoft. Hiſt. lib. vii. c. 8, & 
 Purchas, Piigr. iii p. 1068, -c. 
| civilization 
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„ to the ane 
tiquities of their nation, it is no leſs difficult to 
ee 
or for the extenſive dominion. to which their 
N 
Spaniards. nations is fo long, 
and, even hen every circumſtance is fayourab 
to their progreſs, they advance ſo ſlowly towards 
2 e ſtrength or poliey, that the 
——.— of the Mexicans ſeema 0 bg M 
frong p of ſome. e 
| Pr — 2 — which haue been giren of 
b 299 105 2 
ut it is not by theory or conjectures at 
hiſtory decides with regard. to the ſtate or cha- 
rater of nations. It produces facts as the 
foundation of every judgment which it ventures 
to pronounce. In n thoſe which — 
regulate our opinion in the preſent inquiry, ſome 
* occur that ſuggeſt an idea of —— 
* greſs in civilization in the Mexican empire, and 
others which ſeem. to indicate that it had ad- 
vanced but little beyond the ſavage tribes around 
it. Both ſhall be, exhibited to the view of the 
reader, that, from comparing them, * _ 
| 2 * 
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underſtood, and we nee 


Pepe ey ws pee 
fe ertent. Among ſeveral ſavage tribes, we 
F 
and excluſrve poſſeſſion of E] 
known; and that lets ul, 56 wn it was Karre 
limited at ut in Mexico, where 


Both might 

| 9 ö on to another 
fale or barter; hoth . deſcend by inherit - 
ane. Every perſon who could be denominated 
a — had property in land. This, how- 
ever, they held by various tenures. Some poſ- 

ſeſſed it in full right, and it deſcended to t 
heirs, © The title of others to their lands was 
A yo cg ity which they 
enjoyed; and when depriv the- latter, they 
_ poſſeſſion —4 _— former. Both ate = ae | 

I were nob ö 

n s of the higheſt claſs. The | 
tenure, by which the great body of the people 
held their property, was very different. Inevery 
diſtri a certain quantity of land was meaſured 
out in proportion to number of families. 
This was cultivated by the joint labour of the 
whole; its produce was depoſited in a common 
ſtorehouſe, and divided among them according 
to their reſpective exigencies. The members 
of the Calpullee, or aſſociations, could not alienate 
their ſhare of the common eſtate; it was an indi- 
qa ROY n. deſtined for the ſup- 
: ** 


71 
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— 2 — tervitory: — every. 
| man had an intereſt in its welfare, and the hap- 


eee wart onnectec en army 


| N ſecurity. 


Another: Ariking « 


guiſhes the Mexican — u es 1 — nations 


in America we have already deſeribed, is the 


number and greatneſs: of its cities. While ſo- 


continues in a rude ſtate, the wants of 


— — they ſtand ſo little in need 


of mutual aſſiſtance, that their inducements to 
crowd together are extremely feeble. Their in- 
duſtry at the ſame time is ſo imperfect, that it 
cannot ſecure ſubſiſtenee for any conſiderable 
number of families ſettled in one ſpot. They 
live diſperſed, at this period, fram choice as well 
as from neceſſity, or at the utmoſt aſſemble in 
ſmall hamlets on the banks of the river which - 
ſupplies them with food, or on the border of 
ſome plain left open by nature, or cleared by 
their own labour. The Spaniards, accuſtoratd 
to this mode of habitation among all the Tavage 
tribes with which they were hitherto ni ed 
vere aſtoniſhed, on entering Ne Spain, to 
the natives reſiding in towus of ſuch extent as 
reſembled thoſe of Europe. In the "firſt 2 
vour of their admiration, t they compared Zem- 
poalla, though a town only of the ſecond or 
third fize, to the cities of greateſt note in their 


z own country When, afterwards, they viliredin 


ſucceſhon "Llaſcala, Cholula, Tacuba, Tes | 
and Mexico itſelf, — amazement inerealed lo - 


Herrera, det. 3. lib. iv. e. 2 Tee, Mon. Ind. 
I. xiv. c. 7. Corita, Ms. 
I much, 
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the aid of 9x hand, more Kill hay. f his pen. 
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. "Others were reduced to the 
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the face. The nobles — — bee | 
bare · fa in mean garments, | 
ſlaves, paid him homage approaching to 3 — 
ation. This reſpect due from inferiots to thoſe 


ene be 


ceremonious accuracy, chat it inco | 
the languag e, and influenced its genius and id — N. 

* abounded in expreſſions of 
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| the emperor ſupplied his numerous train of at. 
mn e 
2 . | 
of inferior condition,. neither pol 1 5 
in commerce, J 

Nee By the ſand 
labour the crown-lands were cultivated, 
works were carried on, and the various. 
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Cortes tout ent to Charles V. the moſt curious pro- 
ductions of the Mexican artiſans, which were 
s when they fir 


works with feathers, in imitation” of ing, 
be ſtill extant in yet. ive ho Lhe RT, 
many of their ornaments. in and filyer, as 
E e 


| of their paintings, whict 
various authors, In 


Cl A4 4. Cort. — K. 294, r. 5 

_ © See Norrx CXLIX. 
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2 gero makes his ſtrictures upon my Hi yorA I al 
t publih kis remarks upon this paſſage : Thus far Robert- 


« ſon 3 


The ſcrawls of children delineate objects 


oes Be 'our to impoſe upon the public 

to teſſimonꝝ altogether unworthy of credit. My i 
concerning the Mexican works of art depoſited in the King 
of Spain's cabinet, was received from the late Lord Grantham, 
ambaſſador extraordinary from the court of London to that 
of Madrid, and from Mr. Archdeacon Waddilove, chaplain 
to the embaſſy ; and it was upon their authority that I pro- 
nounced the coat of armour, mentioned in the note, to be 
of Oriental fabric. As they were both at Madrid in their 
public character when the firft edition of the 5 


America was publiſhed, I thought it improper at that time 


* ware, wretched both in taſte and execution.” Dillon“: 
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a very different ſtation belongs to them, When 
—— of Abs com as hiſ- 
| torical monuments of its and 3 


and become curious as as ing ob- 
e ene 3 
invention of which human ingen 8 — 1s 


that of writing. But the 64 ella 
which hath contributed more than 2 


Le ſiowly, and by a 


Ex progreſſion. When the warrior, enger 


15 e ſome k 


i ey the firſt method of | 
CE 57 hs bear Pa 4 


22 have paid little regard to his teſtimony with e. 


| to points relating to religion. But as he reſided in ſeveral 


provinces in New Spain, which travellers ſeldom viſit, and 
as he ſeems to have obſerved their manners and laws with 
an intelligent eye, I have arailed myſelf of his information | 
with reſpect to matters where religious opinion could have 
lttle influence. Correal 1 have feldom quoted, and never 
reſted upon his evidence alone. The ftation in which Ibagnez 
FFF 
his veracity * his Regno Jeſuitico x the 
documents publ: by 


| large collection (as 1 believe by au- 
Seve) © Month, ABC 29075 4 
For. 111. | D citous 


a 1 returns 
ps a tree —— 5 red 

wn uncout gures 
DET — 
ob: his- followers, the e he at- 
tacked, the ſcalps and captives w bro 
home. To thoſe ſimp . ps hy 
e that by their 
means de dall receive praiſe from the warriors of 
future timess. 

Compared with thoſe awkward effays of their 
ſavage coomtrymen , the paintings of the Mexicans 
may be conſidered as works of compoſition and de- 
ſign. They were not acquainted, it is true, with 
any other method of recording tranſaRions, than 
that of delineating the objects which they wiſhed 
to repreſent. But'they could exhibit a more com- 

ſeries of events in progreflive order, and de- 

ibe, by 3 diſpoſition of figures, the oc- 

currences g's reign from Jus acceſſion to 

his death; the progreſs of an infant's education 

from'its birth until it attain to the years of ma- 

turity ; the different recompences ànd marks of 
diſtinction conferr 


| conferred upon warriors, in proportion 
| — 


which they had performed. Some 
of this 3 have 


2 Sir W. A 407 
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New World. The moſt valuable of theſe. was 


publiſhed by Purchas in fixty-ſix p lates. It is di- 
vided into three parts. The firſt contains the 


of the Mexican empire under its ten mo- - 


hiſtory 
parchs. The ſecond'is a tr n 
- uered town. paid into th © IM 
2 ins ode he inns 
litical, military. Another ſpeci- 
nee lic painting has been publiſhed in 
thirty-two plates, by by the 8 archbiſhop of 
Toledo. To both are annexed a full explanation 
of what the figures were intended to repreſent, 


| which was obtained b rhe Spodinnds From Ia Indians 


wel aoquainted with their gun ar; The ſtyle of 
g in all theſe is the ſame. They repreſent 

tne, not words, They exhibit „ x yea 
de conſidered as the e te ts 

2 n * 
g the art of writing. 

this mode of recording 8 


early felt. 2 paint every occurrence. was, from 


| Its nature, a very tedious operation; and as 


became more complicated, and events 2 
in any ſociety, its pals muſt have ſwelled to 
enormous bulk. Beſides this, no. ohjects e 


| be delineated but thoſe of ſenſe ; the conceptions = 


of the mind had no corporeal form, and as long as 
picture - writing could not convey an idea of theſe, 


S ect art. 12 
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nero of attttics 1 bis 


ext, to the allegorical ſymbol; - then to'the 
itrary character; until, at length, r 
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their permanent. value, their Gris y, and many 
other qualities, they are better adapted to ſerve as 
2 common ſtandard than any other ſubſtance of 
which nature has given us the command. But in 
the New World, where theſe metals abound moſt, 
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From the manner in which Cortes conducted the 
fiege of Mexico, we can indeed eafily account 
for the total deſtruction of whatever had any ap- 
pearance of ſplendor in that capital. But a 
they two centuries and a half have clapſed fince 
= pn of New Spain, it ſeems altogether 
; that in a period ſo ſhort, every veſtige 
ech this 2 elegance and grandeur ſhould have 
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RruQtive hand of the conquerors, there are any 
rums, which can be conſidered as monuments of 
ancient ma ificence. a 
Even in a ge of the radeſt I ins, there 
Mee Ao of greater extent and elevation than 
common dwelling-honfes. Such as are deſtined 
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From this eoumeration/of fas, it ſcems, upon 
ne whole, to be evident, that the ſtate of 
Mexico was conſiderably advanced beyond that 
pf the ſavage tribes which we have delineated. 
at it is no-leſs manifeſt, that with reſpect to 
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Men who had reſided among the Mexicans, both 
before and after the 1 deſcribe inſtitu- 
tions and cuſtoms which were familiar N 
Perſons of ſo different that | 
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to diffuſe the knowledge of their own inſtitutions 
and arts. Priſoners ſeem not to have been e- 
poſed to the inſults and tortures, which were 
their lot in every other part of the Ne 
World.” The Ind took the people un they 
ſubdued under their _ ny admitted 
them to a participation t vantages en · 
Joyed by their 2 ſobjects. This 
o repugnant to American ferocity, and reſem- 
bling the humanity of the moſt poliſhed nations, 
wall be aſcribed; 1 like other peculiarities which 
we have obſerved in the Peruvian manners, to the 
genius of their religion. The Ineas, con 
the homage paid to any other object than to the 
heavenly powers which they adored as impious, 
were fond of gaining proſelytes'to their favourite 
ſyitem.” The idols of every conquered province 


were carried in triumph to the great temple at 
hy Cuzco, and placed there as trophies of the fo 
that perior power of the divinity who*was the pro- 
ae teQor of the empire. The people were treated 


with lenity, and ĩnſtructed in the religious tenets 


of of their yew maſters); that che ce — 
_ we . + bis father the Sn. 
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_ which a new diviſion was made in proportion to 


while ſongs an- muſical inftruments cheered then 

Tr By this fingular diſtribution 

| of territory, as well as by the mode of cultivating 
of 


Aer ſo perceptible, as to create frog 

tachment, and to bind man to man in cloſ 

Intercourſe, than ſubſiſted under any form of ſo- 
| Þ Herrera, dec- 5 lib. iv, c. 3. Vega, lib. u. e. 8. 
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manners, and mild virtues unknown in the 
But, though the inſtitutions of the Incas were 
ſo framed as to nrengthen 


conas, were held in a Their 
garb and houſes were of à form different from 
thoſe ere e. T amemes ar Kane 
they were emp in carrying burdens, 

in ing every other work of drudgery l. 
Next to them in rank, were ſuch of the p 
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ſtruck with what they obſerved i 


the — and deſcribe the | 
of i 3 there with leſs warmth of admin 
The A i png nevertheleſs, had ad: 


in. worms Frys per ker of thoſe di 
mil ſcenes of diſtreſs occaſioned by famine, in 
which the conquerors of Mexico were ſo often 
involved. The quantity of ſoil under cultivation 
was not left to e difcretion of individuals, but 
n proportion to 
exigencies of the community. Even the 
— — bat Kirk 
felt, for the product of the lands conſeerated to 
the Sun, as well as thoſe ſet apart for the Incas, | 
bei e dee. in the Tumlus, or public ſtore- 
1 0 iſion for 


duſtry:of the Peruvians were called forth-to ex- 
: ao chez mate and Tail. -All-the'vaft rivers that 

flow from the Andes take their courſe eaſtward 
to the Atlantic Ocean.” = proteome dens 
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ins like torrents. A great part of the low 
ou try is ſandy and barren, and never refreſhed 
ith rain. In order to render ſuch an unpro- 
nifing region fertile, the ingenuity. of the Pe- 
uvians had recourſe to various expedients. By 
neans of artificial canals conducted, with much 
atience and conſiderable art, from the torrents 


1 enriched the ſoil by * ee ee an 

dung of ſea-fowls, of 1 1 
uſlible ſtore on all the iſlands ſcattered along 

wer coaſts, In deſeribing the cuſtoms of any 


ny re remarkable; but in the hiſtory of the 


mproviden race of men in the New World, they 
entitled to notice as fin proofs of induſtry 
d of art. The uſe of lin indeed, was 
Wt Se to the Sd Og 1 turned 


R mayo 7. 3 
Nor was this ur deemed o degradin 

de devolved wholly upon the women. Boch ſexes 

E in performing this neceſſary work. 00 
the children of the Sun ſet an example of in- 
luſtry, by cultivating a field near Cuzco with 
thei ag hands, and. they. geen this func- 


My WON. triumph over the 


"The gra in of the Peruvians is ob- 
likewiſe, porn of their 
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houſes and public buildings.” In the exten 
plains which ſtretch the” Pacific 4 On 
* Frogs and the c 
mate mild, their houſes v 2 oft 
—— fp "But - My: 
ſeaſons is n, and their rig "felt, houſe 
wax conltrallcs with x v 
enerally of a ſquare Frm, the wall how? cp it 
1 fer lig hie gl. bam rich bricks hardened in the! 
5 — ee and the door low and 
0 Bimple 'as theſe ſtructures were, and rode 
the materials may ſeem to be of which they we 
formed, they were ſo durable; that many of thad 
mill ſubſiſt in different parts of Peru, * 
8 that niche t have conveyed to i 
idea of the domeſtic Rate of the Gier Ame 
Tican nations ' has'vaniſhed from the face of ti 
— But it was in the temples conſecrated 
the Sun, and in the buildings deſtined for 
reſidence of their mon that the Pe VIZ 
diſplayed the utmoſt extent of their art arid cor 
*#rivance. The deſcriptions of them by ſuch dl 
the 'Spanith writers as had an opportunity d 
contemplating them, while, in Sanne Fg | 
entire, might 1 have a ed "highly exa exagge 
N the ruins which "remain, did not SN 
truth of their relations. Theſe ruins of rede 
royal buildings are found in every province of tl 
empire, and by their frequency demonſtrate tt 
they are e of a powerful people, whi 
mutt have ſubſiſted, during a period of ſome ex 
Rhe in a ſtate of no inconſiderable 1 improvemen 
SP 2 to have been edifices various in thei 
Some of a moderate ſize, many d 
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nmenſe extent, all remarkable for ſolidity, and 
lembling each other iv the ie of awhiteQure, 
of Pachacamac, together with a pa- 
of the Inca, and a fortreſs. were ſo-connefted 
oeether as to form one reat ſtructure, above 
a in circuit. In this prodigious pile, 
ke ae * budding 1s conſpicuous, 
s in other — of the ä As they 
ere unacquainted with the uſe of the pulley, 
nd other mechanical powers, and could not 
levate the large ſtones and bricks- whieh they 
aployed in building to any conſiderable height, 
— — 1 
ve made ir greateſt: effoct towur magni 
ce, did not riſe above twelve feet from the 
ound. Though they had not diſcovered. the 
le of mortar or of any other cement in building, 
he bricks or ſtones were joined with ſo much 
y, that the ſeams can Lady be diſcerned *.. 
The — as far as the diſfribution of them 
an be traced in the ruins, were ill-diſpoſed, and 
forded little accommodation. There was 2 
ſingle window in any part of the building; and 
—. ght eould enter but by the door, all the | 
Ee of largeſt — muſt either have 
perfectly dar or illuminated by ſome other 
neans. But with all theſe, and many other im- 
ections that might be mentioned in their art | 
, f building, the works of the Peruvians which 
il remain, muſt be conſidered as ſtupendous 
forts of a people unacquainted with the uſe 
f iron, and convey to us an high idea of the 
ver palleſled by their nncient. ee b, 
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by means of thoſe roads which are jultly conf. 


to north, the road of the Incas was interſected 
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by all the torrents which roll from the Andes 
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aity of the Peravians appeats to-befar fu 
8 . — Hel) than the 
uſe of the paddle,” or bar j the” er as ventui 
to raiſe a raft, and ſpread a fail,” by meane ef 
which their balzas not only w before 
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America. They obtained g 1 | 


channels of Eren, or wa 


ſilver, they 
be of den aal 


exerted no 
invention. | They: 


of elting and reſming this, either by the fim- 
ple application of fire, or where the ore was 
— and impregnated with foreign 
r lacing enen, 
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by which it was hardened ſo tedious, that their 
inſtruments of copper were few, 3 
ſmall, that they ſeem to have been employed only 
in fighter works. But even to ſuch à cireum- 
ſcribed uſe of this imperfect metal, the Peruvians 
were mdebted for their ſuperiority to the other 

of America in various arts . The fame 
obſervation, however, may be plied to them, 
which I formerly made with to the art 
of the Mexicana. From ſeveral ſpecimens of 
Peruvian utenſils and ornaments, which n 
poſited in the royal cabinet of Madrid, and from 
ſome preſerved in different collections in other 
parts of Europe, I have reaſon” to believe” that 
ip is more to be admired on ac- 
count of the rude tools with which it was exe. 
3 than on ac af its —ͤäů 


firſt ſtages of its'tranſition from be 
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ance, or was viticledes] — of a city: 
regen 2 Fernen 
or, at the utmoſt, ſettled together, in ſmall 
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: 3 ect unĩon, 
the f of profeſſions. r 
complete as among the Mexicans. The 'leſs 
men aſſociate, the more ſimple are their 
C The crafts 
of common and moſt neceſſary uſe in life do not, 
in ſuch a ſtate, become ſo complex or difficult, 
_ as to render it requiſite that men ſhould be trained 
——ů — courſe of education. 
All the arts, accordingly, which were of daily 
and indiſpenſable utility, were exerciſed by every 
Peruvian indiſcriminately. None but the'artiſt 


employed in works of mere curiolity or ornament, 
canfitmcl ſeparate order of men, 900 OY 
uiſhed from other citizens -. 
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different provinces i, and the | 
community was leſs 2cq uainted with that active 
intercourſe, which is at nc bond of union, and 
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8 of this politica , Whaten 
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e cis not an inſtance in hi | ry of any people 
r e in refinement, ſo totally deſti- 
* This rere hath 
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| then briefly defer berth — of | Spank 
America, The juriſdiction of the viceroy- 'of 
' verenoriibjcts the dominion of the/Mexicans, 
The countries of Cinaloa and Sonora, that ftretch 
„ ee N ere nfo wo 

of C ia, as well as the immenſe ki 
New Navarre! and New Mexico, which 3 
towards the weſt and north, did not acknowledge 
the ſovereignty of Montezuma; or his p 
8.• Thbeſe 95 prod not 1 in 
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moſt Agent beef we empe 
ſoll'i in; in wy ab 


of Spaniards ſettled. i in thoſe A eie 10 
indeed extremely ſmall. They may be ſaid to 
have ſubdued rather than to — occupied them. 
But if the population in their ancient eftabliſh- 
ments in America ä 
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ch: 1 they bane not hitherts | 
been able to take full poſſeſſion. ib mal 

One ciccumſtanee may — 
population of ſome diſtricts. Very rich mines 
both of | gold. and filver n 
many of the. ere ap: vo band mentioned. 
ſuccels,. nen f 1 Iv bled. 

to ſupply them with. the neceſſaries of liſe, cul- 
ow muſt be inereaſed, artiſans of various 
kinds muſt aſſemble, and induſtry as well as 
wealth will be gradually diffuſed. Many ex- 
amples of this” hag — in different: parts of 
America ſinee they fell under 3 
the e 5 * 
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of promoting uſeful activity, — 3 
he neab—ad people. A recent and ſingular 
inſtance of this has happened, which, as it is 

but little known in Europe, and may be pro- 
ductive of great eſſects, merits attention. : 
Spaniards ards feld in the provinces of Cinnloa and 
Sonora, had been long diſturbed by the k 
tions of ſome fierce tribes of Indians. In the 
year 1765, the incurſions of thoſe ſavages be- 
_—_—  —— — 
paniſh inhabitants, in deſpair, applied to , 
| Marquis de Croix, viceroy of Mexico, for ſuch; 
a body of troops as might enable them to drive 
thoſe formid; * 
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nes ful of Califoroa, or the She fil 
of the Vermilion. ſea, ſeems. to have been leſs 
known. to the, ancient Mexicans, than the pro- 
'vinces which I have mentioned · It was diſcc 


long iod t continued to be fo little frequent- 
ed, even its form was unknown, and in 
e her iſland, not 

7 gh the climate of this 
from its ſituation, muſt 
paniards have made ſmall 
in peopling it. Towards the cloſe of 
the pen =: the Jeſuits, who had great merit 
in exploring this — province, and in ci- 


ved a dominion over it as complete as. that 


| in their miſſions in Paraguay, 
al ey to introduce into it the ſame 


poli the natives by the ſame 
naxims. e „„ 
. of their delgres and. - 


perations, they ſcem. ftudiouſly to have depre- | 
d the country, by repreſcating the climate 
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ee e deb rr do minions, 
the court of Madrid, as prone at that junctun 
—— — the Order's intentions, 

Hy to conſide in them with implicit truſt, 


have-fince raiſed him to the bigh rank of mi- 
niſter for the Indies, to viſit that Pes an. His 
account of the country was favourable ; he found 

ery on its'coaſts to be valuable, and 
mines 2 nd 
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ſeated in the ourboodiof the 
ntories. One of the firſt objects which 
the Engliſh ſettled in that iſland, was the great 
profit ariſing from the logudod trade, and the 
facility of — — it from the 
Some adventurers | —_ _—_— | 
made the firſt. attempt at Cape the 
fouth-caſt- promo — — ome 1 enany 
ting logwood there, carried on a gainful traffic; | 
When molt of the trees mear the coaſt in that 
place were felled, os — e 
Tritt, in the Bay | 
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former — the: enterprize in — 
which I have mentioned. The latter, after 


— lanes Valdivia's — by: 
his ſpirited conduct, checked the natives in their 
career, and ſaved the remainder of the Spaniards' 
from deſtruction. By z all the champaign' 
2 along the coaſt. was ſubjected to 

Spaniſh dominion. The mountainous country 
is ſtill poſſeſſed by the Puelches, Araucos, and 


other tribes of its original inhabitants, formidable 


neighbours-to the Spamards ; with whom, dur- 
ing the courſe of two centuries, they have; been: 
obliged to maintain almoſt perpetual hoſtility, 
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Spa- courle of Spain radios: in the South 
the ring two centuries by the 
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= N This boch the ox and imports of 
Chili paſſed through the of merchants 


ſettled in Peru. eſe had of courſe a on 
ach;. and in both tranſactions the C eſe felt 
their own ſubordination; and having: no dire&: 
intercourſe with the parent ſtate, t ; 
upon-another proyince- for the diſpo 
as well as for. the — that 
wants. Under ſuch. diſcouragements, popula-. 
tion could not increaſe, and induſtry was deſti- 
tute of one chief incitement. But now: that 
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; monte the — — amenable to 
is juriſdiction. The adminiſtration of juſtice is 
ef fed in tribunals known by the name of Audi- 
, and formed upon the model of the court of. 
zancery in Spam. Theſe are eleven in num- 
er, and diſpenſe juſtice to as many diſtriQs, into. 
hich the Spaniſh dominions in America are 
ürided *. The number of judges in the court 
f Audience is various, according to the extent 
id importance of their juriſdiction. The ſtation 
no leſs honourable than lucrative, and is com-: 
nonly filled by perſons of ſuck abilities and merit: 
: renders tht teibunal- extremely reſpeQable. 
both civil and PII ie ner ons 
ognizance, and for each peculiar j are 
part. Though it is only in — deſpotic- 
xorernments, that the ſovereign exerciſes in per- 
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uftic to his ſubjects, and i in abſolving, Or con- 
ming, conſults no law but what is depoſited: 
1 own breaſt; though, in all the monarchies 
— judicial authority is committed to 
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ſelves into the ſeat of juſtice, and with an ambi. 
tion which their diſtance from the controul of 
oli fapdelor rendered bold, have aſpired to 2 
power which their maſter does not venture to 
aſſume. In order to check an uſurpation which 
muſt have annihilated juſtice and ſecurity in the 
Spaniſh colonĩes, hy ſubjecting the lives and pro- 
perty of all to the will of a ſingle man, the vice- 
2 have been prohibited, in the moſt explict 
repeated laws, from interfering in the 
judicial proceedings of the courts of Audience, 
or from delivering an opinion, or giving a voice 
with reſpect to any point litigated before them. 
In ſome particular caſes, in which any queſtion 
of civil right is involved, even the political regy- 
lations of the viceroy may be brought under the 
review of the court of Audience, which, in thoſe 
inftances, may. be deemed an intermediate power 
placed berween him and the people, as a conſt 
tutional barrier to circumſcribe his juriſdiQtion. 
But as legal reſtraints on a perſon who repreſents 
the ſovereign, and i clothed with his author 
are little ſuited to the genius 
the hefitation and — w — 
this power on the ee er —— re- 
markable. They adviſe, 
ſtrate; but, a event of s died collifon ls 
tween their opinion and the will of the viceroy, 
what he determines muſt be carried into exect- 
tion, and nothing remains for them, but to lay 
the matter before the king and the council u 
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courts of — —. This is ——— 
by another circumſtance. Upon the death of a 
viceroy, without any proviſion of a ſucoeſſor by 
the king, the ſupreme power is veſted in the court 
of Audience reſident in the capital of the vice- 
royalty, and the ſenior judge, aſſiſted by his bre- 
tliren, exerciſes all the functions of-the viceroy 
while the office continues vacant®. : In matters 
which come under the cognizance of the Audi- 
| ences, in the courſe of their ordinary juriſdiction, 
as courts of juſtice, their ſentences — in 
every litigation concerning property of leſs value 
than — uſand peſos; but when the ſubject in 
diſputes exceeds that ſum, their deciſions are 
ſubject to review, and may be carried n 
re the royal council of the Indies. 

In this council, one of the moſt b in 
tion. the monarchy for dignity and power, is veſted 
ſents i the ſupreme government of all the Spaniſn do- 
rity, minions in America. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
icy; Ferdinand, in the year 1511, and brought into 
nen a more fe& form by Charles V. in the year 
1524. Its juriſdiction extends to every depart- 
non-fF ment, - eccleſiaſtical, civil, military, and com- 
be- mercial. All laws and ordinances relative to the 
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ſelves into the ſeat of juſtice, and with an ambi- 
tion which their diſtance from the controul of 
2 ſuperior rendered bold, have aſpired to a 
er. which their maſter does not venture to 
aſſume. In order to check an uſurpation which 
muſt have annihilated juſtice and ſecurity in the 
Spaniſh colonies; by ſubjecting the lives and pro- 
perty of all to the will of a ſingle man, the vice- 
roys have been prohibited, in the moſt explicit 
terms, by repeated laws, from interfering in the 
judicial proceedings of the courts of Audience, 
or from delivering an opinion, or giving a voice 
with reſpect to any point litigated before them. 
In ſome particular caſes, in which any queſtion 
of civil right is involved, even the political regu- 
lations of the viceroy may be brought under the 
review of the court of Audience, which, in thoſe 
inftances, may. be deemed an intermediate power 
placed between him and the people, as a conſt 
tutional barrier to circumſcribe Jus juriſdiction. 
But as legal reſtraints on a perſon who repreſents 
the ſovereign, and is clothed with his autor 
are little ſuited to the genius of 8 
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the matrer before the king and the council 
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erery tion concerning property of leſs value 
than — peſos; but when the ſubject in 


| diſputes exceeds that ſum, their decifions are 


ſubject to review, and may be carried by appeal 
ore the royal council of the Indies. 

In this council, one of the moſt confiderable in 
the monarchy for dignity and power, is veſted 
the ſupreme government of all the Spaniſh do- 
minions in America. It was firſt eſtabliſhed by 
Ferdinand, in the year 1511, and brought into 
a more perfect form by Charles V. in the year 
1524. Its juriſdiction extends to every depart- 
ment, - eccleſiaſtical, civil, military, and com- 
mercial. ——ů relative to the 
government and police of the colonies originate 
there, aad mult be nenn two-thirds „ 


= Solorz. de Jure Ind. lib. iv. c. 3. 1. 40. 47. Recop. 


Eb. ii. tit xv. I. 36 bb. fi. tit. ili. I. 34. hb. v. tit. ix. I. i. 
Recop. . | * mage fib. . d ain. 
I. 1, &c. | 


the 
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the members, before they are iſſued in the name 
ol the king. All che offices, of which the no- 
„ eee e eee s 
in this council. To it — 2 trade, 
America, from the viceroy downwards, is ac. 
countable. It reviews their conduct, reward 
their ſervices, and inflicts the puniſhments due to 
their malverſations?. Before it, is laid what- 
ever intelligence, either public or ſeeret, is re- 
ceived from America, and every ſcheme of im- 
proving the adminiſtration, the police, or the 
commerce of the colonies, is ſubmitted to ita 
eonſideration. From the firſt inſtitution of the 
cCouneil of the Indies, it has been the conſtant 
object of the catholic monarchs to maintain its 
authority, and to make ſuch additions from time 
to time, both to its power and its ſplendor, as 
F ö 
the New World. Whatever degree of public 
order and virtue ſtill remains in that country, 
where ſo many circumſtances conſpire to relax 
rr may be 
aſcribed in a meaſure to the wiſe re 

tions and vigilant infpetion of this reſpec 


Ao the hin is {| ſed to be always preſent 
eee pes poet e aha ren held 


in the place where he refides. Another tribunal th 
has been inſtituted, in order to regulate ſuch 1 
commercial affairs as required the immediate and to 
P 
L 


- perſonal inſpection of thoſe appointed to ſ 
NT tha Ts is nnd. ade ihe is Corte: 
tacion, or the houſe of trade, rd 


_ Þ Recop. lib. ii. tit. 53. l. 1,2, &c. 
3 Solars. 6s Jon Jad. bd. 3 iv. I. 2. 


b. vm. | 
i Seville, "Phe port te which ooildabite? 
New WOK wes cooled, is erty” fr the, yo 
15ct. It may be confidered both as a board of 
trade, and as a court of fudicature. In the former 
it takes cognizance of whatever relates 
to the mtercourfe of 8 with America; it re- 
es what — ſnould be exported 
thither, and has the inſpection of ſuch as are 
received in return. It decides concerning the 
departure of the flects for the Welt Indies, the 
freight and burden of the ſhips, their equipment 
and deſtination. In the latter > make it judges 
with reſpect to every queſtion, civil, commercial, 
or criminal, arifing g in conſequence of the tran 
actions of Spain America; and in both theſe 
ments, its'decifions are exempted from the 
review of wy court But that of eee 
grove is the outline of that f of 
government, aa Seen has 5 her 
American colonies. To enumerate the various 
fubordinate boards and officers employed in the 
adminiftration' of er in collecting le ublic 
revenue, and in | ke Dr fler of 
fie coontiy' to Ae! their different functions, 
and to inquire into the mode and effect of their 
tn ; would prove a detail no lele 2 | 
n minute, and unintereſting. © . 
be ard het of the Spariſh monarchy was 
to ſecure the produ@tions of the colonies tothe 
parent ſtate, by an ablolute p birſen | 
mterconrſe with _— nations. © They bro - 
geben ef America by right of conqueſt, aud 


iT Recop. lb. ix. dit. 1. Va Norte de la C acio 
bs i. 0 3. 


re Feral Ie 


ſtrangers; t bey even ſhunned their inſpectios, 
2 nn es 9 them at a diſtance from 
their coaſts. This. ſ ä 
hoy. which at firſt was natural, and 
„ augmented as their poſſeſſions in Ame- 
, and the value of them came. to be 
— fully . In conſequence of it, a 
fre. of nizing was introduced, to which 
bad 3 been nothing ſimilar among 
mankind. In the ancient world, it was not un- 
common ta ſend forth colonies... * were of 
two kinds only. They were either mig 
. e e ee 


the latter, as the nction was —— 
the Nc N In their American 
n the Spaniſh monarchs took what 
Tus HE 10 and ſtudied to unite them. 
By, ending colonies to regions ſo remote, by 
bling in each. A form of interior policy and 


peculiar 
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ar laws, they disjoined-them from the mo- 
country. By retaining in their on hands 
— —— 


i the tropics. The productions of that lar 
— . 


object that attrafted their attention Even whea 
nn,, I 5 


_ 


1 
thats — was leſs lucrative, but of 
ſuperior moment. In order to render it impoſſi- 
——— 


47 
Fart 


5 


from ma any efforts in induſtry 
ey thoſe of the moches 


eſtabliſnment of ſeveral ip 
and even the culture 
prohibited 1 in the Sx 
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of labour, their luxuries, and, even — conſider. 
able part of the proviſions which they conſume, 
| were imported from Spain. During a great pan 


of the fixteenth century, Spain, po n 
— — ures, 
could ſupply with caſe the growing demands of 
her colonies, from her own Rores. The produce 
of their mines and plantations was given in er- 
change for theſe. But all that the colonies re. 
eeived, as well as all that they gave, Was con- 
veyed in Spaniſh bottoms. No veſſel 
to the colonies was: ever permitted to carry the 
commodities of America to Europe. Even the, 
commercial intercouſe of one colony with ano- 
ther, was either abſolutely prohibited, or limited 
by many jealous reſtrictions. . All-that America 
Ae . Cy 
conſumes muſt — them. 
V 
no veſſel of any rr 
their 2 pains of death, with 
confiſcation of moveables, are denounced again 
every inhabitant. who to trade with 
them . Thus the colonits are kept in a ſtate 
of perpetual pupillage 3 and by the introduction 
0 this oommeteial dependence, a refinement is 
- 1 * which Spain ſet the ſirſt le to 
the European nations, the ſupremacy of the 
parent ſtate hath been maintained Over men 
bee ee eee 
. Ulle Retab/ des Manuf./&c. p. 206. - 
z + . 


t 


vo 


2 than that which has taken place.in 
conſtituted colonies ®.. - 

Lo this we may add, that the ſupport afiahe 
normous and expenſive fabric of their ccclefiaſti. 
. eſtabliſnment, has been a burden on the 
8 ane colonies, which has greatly retarded the 

of population and induſtry. The pay- 
nent of tithes is a heavy tax on induſtry; and if 
he exaction of them be not re and cir- 
mſcribed by the wiſdom of the civil magiſtrate, 
cet becomes intolerable and ruinous. But inftead 
| pr \ any reſtraiat on the claims of eccleſiaſtics, the | 
nconſiderate zeal of the Spaniſh legiſlators ad» 
nitted them 2 America in their full extent, 
d at once impoſed on their infant colonies a 
urd Ä oppreſſive to 
3 even in its moſt improved ſtate. As 
arly as the year 1501, the payment of tithes in 
de colonies, was enjoined, and the mode of it 
zulated by | law. Every article of primary 
xeceſlity, towards which 2 attention of neu 
tlers muſt naturally be turned, is ſubjected to 
grievous exaction c-. Nor were the demands 
f the clergy confined to articles of ſimple and 
aly culture. Its more artificial and operoſe 
roduftions, ſuch as ſugar, indigo, and cochi- 
al, were ſoon declared to be tithable a; and 
hus the induſtry of the planter was taxed in 
e e progreſs, from its rudeſt eflay 
its gheſt improvement. To the weight of 
impoſition, the bigotry of the Ame- 
car has made many voluntary addi- 
ons. From their fond delight. in the external 


| See NoTz CLEXXIH. - © Recop, lib. i. tit. xiv. . 2. 
Recop. lib. i. tit, Liv. I. 3 and 4. 
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| every < 4 
nation, they hare beſtowed —— — 
churches and monafteries, and have un 
waſted a large proportion of that wealth, which 
might have nouriſhed and n 
ductire labour in growing colonies. | 
But ſo fertile and invi are the regions: 

America which the Spaniards have occupied, that 
notwithſtanding all the cireumſtances which h 
checked and retarded population, W al 
increaſed, and filled the colonies of Spain v 
citizens of yarious orders. Among theſe, the Sp Sp 
niards, who arrive from Europe, diſtinguiſhed h 
the name of Chapetones, are the firſt in rank aul 
power. From the jealous attention of the Spanifi 
court to ſecure the dependence of the colonies: 
the eee all departments of conſequena 
are filled by ſent from Europe; and, 
order to eut any of dubious fidelity from he 
ing eee 4 proof of a cles 
deſcent- a family of Old Chriftians, untainte 
with an mixture of Jewiſh or Mahometan blo X 
2 never diſgraced” by any cenſure of thei 
quiſitio 8 3 ne 
o be and 5 blic 
bes, 2 — is e 
mitted to them alone. Every perſon, whoh 
his birth, — 5 may be 
pected of any attachment or intereſt adverſe 
the mother- country, is the of diftruſti 
ſuch a degree, as amounts ne y to an e: ul 
——— ob cplabdence or darhority 


_ © Recopil- Bb. ix. tit. 1 
| 7 See Noz — © £ ij £ 


— — 


— —— 
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this conſpicuous predilection of the eourt, the 
Chapetones are raiſed to; fach pre- eminence in 
America, that they look down n | 
every other order of men 
The character and ftate of che Creoles, * 
ſeendants of Europeans ſettled in America, the 
ſecond claſs of e ib the Spaniſh colonies, 
have enabled the C to acquire other ad. 
rantages, hardly leſs con than thoſe 
which they derive from the partial favour of go- 
vernment. Though ſome of the Creolian race 
are deſcended from the conquerors of the New 
World ; though others can trace up their pedi- 
gree to the nobleſt families in Spades tho 
many are poſſeſſed of fortunes, yet, 
the enervating influence of a ſultry climate, by 
the rigour of a jealous government, and by their 
deſpair of attaining diſtinction to which 
mankind aſpire, the vigour of their 
minds is ſo entirely broken, that a great part of 
them waſte life in luxurious indulgencies, min 
_ an liberal ſuperſtition * more 5 
and un ng, the 0 
——————— ran pope 
ſo 1 and 28 » that in almoſt 
of America en in 
i The inerir — cory, el 
— — 7 


a , amaſs immenſe 

wealth, while the Creoles, ſunk in loth, are ſatis 

* Vox. de Uns, . 27. 251. vey. de Fresier, 227- 7 
e From 


colonies is a mixed race, the offspring either af 
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From this ſtated competitio for power al 
wal between thoſe rwo orders of citizens 
the various excited by a rivalſhip ſo inte, 
reſting, their hatred is violent and implacable 
On every occaſion, e 
break out, and the common appellations which 
each beftows on the other, are as contemptuom 
E n e err ne 
national antipathy b. The court of Spain, fron 
a refinement of diſtruſtful policy, cheriſſies thoſe 
ſeeds of diſcord,' and — this mutual jex- 

louſy, which not only prevents the two mol 
powerful claſſes of its ſubjects in the New World 
from combining againſt the parent ſtate, bu 

mpts each, with the moſt vigilant zeal, to ob- 
Erve the motions and to counteraB EY 
of the other. c 

ö is the Bp 


an European and a negro, or of an 8 
and Indian, the former called Mulattoes, thats 
ter dea. As the court of Spain, ſolicitom 
o incorporate its new vaſſals with its ancient 
ſubjects, early encouraged the Spaniards ſettled 
mh ee ee pct Swarm 
| ſeveral alliances of this kind were formed in ther 
eenious ical ER ONE GENE 
tious e 10-1 to compliance 
won any ras ware 12 2 
mix multiplied ſo greatly, as to con- 
ſtitute a conſiderable part of the population in 
all the Spaniſh ſettlements. The ſeveral flag 
of deſcent in this race, and the gradual variation 


> Gage”s Survey, p. 9. Frezier, 226. Recopil. lib, 
nd nee er. 1 25 rer. Dec, 3: . 
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f fade until the" African black,” or che cc 
colour of ten into an European 
complexion, are an marked by the Spa 
ard and each diftinguiſhed'by a peculiar name. 
e of the firſt add ſecond generations are 
cobdered, and treated us mere Inf bed 
3 but in the third deſcent, the character. 
P ——— and in the 
1, the deeper tint of the latter is ſo en 
Faced that they can no longer be iſtingui 
rom 4 and become entitled to their 
irileges k. It is chiefly by this mixed race, 
. arguing. 5 
the mechanic arts are carried on in the panif} 


are diſcharged, which the two hi 
citizens, from 1 or rom! 

to exerciſe l. 

The negroes hold hes beben ** 
inhabitants of the Spaniſni colonies. The in 
duction of that unhappy part of the human ſpe- 
—— America, together th <0 their ſervices 
another . here they are mentioned chi 
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in New 8 ne- 

e. modly 3 PTD 
orm a princt rt i train X 

and are cheriſhed and — their {| — 


Mi leaſures are eq 
e Farm Tal gat they are 
— fe ſplendid than —_ of ee e mr ong 
* Voy. de Ulloa, i. p. 27. * Ibid. f. 29. Voy, de Be. 
rf. 104. Meleades, Teſoros * 4 


Py n 


the two races. Thus, by al artful policy, the 


4 2 ier, 2 


Gone, have endeavoured to prevent every inter. 
c 


Spaniards derive fireogth from that circumlim 

population which is the weakneſs of other Fa. 
2 . 
defenders, thoſe v ons elſe when 
„ — . —. 1 4 


1 and 
a Calne 
ET ior 


pou Sen en e oY 
* be he 3. 566 
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Node centuries 
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1 ä | 
nake ſuch improvements in this part of ita Ame- 
0a n ſyſtem, that a ſhort view of the preſent con. 
tio + CIO A dee 
1 M 
ther famous: regulations of Charles V. in 
5 which have been ſo uften mentioned, os 
high pretenſions of the conquerors: of the Ne 
World, who: conſidered its inhabitants as ſlaves, 
to whoſe ſervice they had acquired a fulbkri 
— nr AI EH ms From t 


— 


o 


—— 
proper regulations, what it thou 
gr" iy" mg 3 
tax was impoſed upon every from 
of eighteen to fifty; and at the ſame time, 
22 AGUA Wat = 
mi required to perform, were aſcer- 
— an This tribute varies in dif- 
ferent provinces; but if we take that paid in Ner- 
Spain as a medium, its annual amount is nearly 
four ſhillings a head; no exorbitant ſum in coun- 
tries where, as at the ſource: of wealth, the value 


of money is extremely low ©. The right of le- 


See NoTr CLXXV. Recopil. ub. vi. $6471," 15 
aden vol. & f. 461 TOE4 IG 67k 3 oth s 
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ing this tribute likewiſe. varies. - In A mene 
re 

ſome ſubject to whon 
— — reſides has been grantel 
for a limited time, under the denomination of a 
encontienda. In the former caſe, about three-fourth 


of the tax 1s ——— in the 
8 . tion of it belongs to the 
— 


e EY reverted} — 
fively to the he had it in his power 
either to diffuſe his favours by grants to ney 
proprietors, or to augment his own revenue by 
_#alvable annexations 1. Of theſe, the latter ha 
been frequently choſen 3 the number of Indian 

now. immediately on the crown, i 

mu x greater than in the firſt age after the con- 
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3 — 
other grain 0 neceſſary conſumption ; in tending 
cattle ; in erecting edifices of public utility; in 
indding bridges ent in formang Jaigh romdary 
nenne 
vines, olives, -Canes, or ſpecies 
cultivation, hich ba. for its objeft the weak 
0 In 
conſequence of the latter, the Indians are com- 
pelled to undertake the more un taſk, of 
ate i by dachte proceſs, no leſs a 
of refining it uccelbve proceſſes, no un- 
wholeſome than operoſe*. - 
3 both theſe ſervices he 


a e ee framed with a view 
rendering it as ttie . 
the Indians. are out ſucceſſively in 


. 
but in turn. eru, | 
ns wn muſt not exceed the ſeventh 
. In new 
Spain, where the Indians are more numerous, it 
s fixed at four in the hundred . During what 
time the labour of ſuch Indians, as are employed 
i agriculture, continues, I have not been able 


r Recopil. lib, vi. tit. xili. I. 19. r 
Eb. i. c. 6, 7- 9. *.Recopil. lib. vi. tit. iii. L 
egg. lib. i. c 7. Ne 1, &&. See NorsCLXXVII. 


e Recop. lib. vi. tit. xii, 1. 1. «7 HO lib. vi. I. aa. 
3 to 


nin every "with the 
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learn *. But in Peruy eck Mite; or diviso 
| r — 
and While in this ſervice, a IAboum 
never receives leſs than two ſhillings a day, and 
alten ems more than double e ee N. 
Indian, reſidi at a greater diſtance t an 
— I, Any is ar in the Min 
divikon employed in wo ng It ; nor are the A 
inhabitants of the low . expoſed now u 2 
certain deſtruction, as they were at firſt, hu fort 
under the dominion of the conquerors, by com appl 
pelling them to remove from that warm climate, to of fa 
N rr vegans were minerals abound- by 2 
| The Indians who live in the principal towns this, 
are entirely ſubject to the Spaniſh laws and magi pita] 
fates; but in their own villages, they are go the 
rern ed by Caziques, ſome of whom are the de. 
 arndinits of. — lords, others are named 
by the Spaniſh viceroys. Theſe regulate the 
petty affairs of the people under them, 
to-maxims of juſtice, tranſmitted to them by tn 
— To the Indians, this 
1 lodged in ſuch friendly hands, afford 
lation; and ſo little formidable'is thi 
ignity to their new maſlers, that they often a. 
low it to deſcend by hereditary right b. For the 
— ry 
fon, the 1h court has inted an 
| of Protector of 
1 ia It is his function, as the name in- 
| plics, to aſſert the rights of the Indians ; to 
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» - lib. vi. tit. xii. 1 3. ® Ibid. I. 29. and Bt! 85 
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r 7 ofthe ris ta prone 
eg employed in the inflruQion of che 1 
dians®. Par ſeems to be p 


Os At ae dt] both for the — 
and infirm, in Lima, in Cuzco, and in Mexico; 
where the Tha fe (ne dn 


mination, hath th hive” bebo — 
adopting ; . —— =o 
ſecuring — —— > oe doe 
them a right to avail theinſclve 1 
the Indians, we muſt allow, that the atrention 
266 if th which they regulate and recompence "that 
tit. i. © Solorz, lib. 1. 6. f. p. 201. Recop. lib. vi. tie. . 


N © Recop. lib. vi. tit, v. I. 30. tit vi Lag ge | 
Mi. tit iv. L 14. bid. Ib. i. tt. is. t I, &c. 


8 Voy. de Ulloa, i. 429. geg. Churchill, iv. 496. | 
voL. 131. - * labour, 


PB 


which they Toe ker 1 
ever ages if the ſame cauſcs continue to operate, 
the lame effects muſt follow. From the immenſe 
diſtance between the power entruſted with the 


Ip sFr F 


rate the ſufferings of the e in . 
| , enjoy not only nn 


© FY . ; 4 
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Alexander VI. . | 
tnhes in all the newly diſcovered” countries 
vhich' he "obtained 6n"condition gt his" making 
tives. "Soon after Julius II. conferred an bat 
and — moms jp * t of patronage, and 
the abſolute diſ my It eceleſi 'benefices 
there!. But theſe pontiffa, unacquainted with 
Ger s what he demanded; beſtowed thoſe 
donations with an inconfiderate liberality, whick 
their ſnecefſors have often lamented, and wiſhed 
to recal· In conſequence” of thoſe -the 
n tlic hau 
the American church. — 
tration of its revenues ĩs veſted. Their nomini⸗ 
tion of perſons to Corned by te Fr. Ren is . 


ftantly ' confirmed pope.” _— in «ll 


1 Gage's Si 9, &c. * Bulls 
des. VI. Ante 423 1 4 8 498. 
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_ JE "ne eee 
baſs hae ane $5 dere 0 ll mas 
chan pernicious to ſociety . 

Ia viewing the ſtate of vac coed where. 'nok 
oaly the number but influence of eccleſiaſtics is 
ſo great, the character of this powerful body is 
an object that merits attention. A 
conſiderable. part of the ſecular clergy. in Mexico 
and Peru are natives of Spain. As perſons long 
accuſtomed, by. their education, to the retire- 
nent 8 Tre kee 
incapable apa ag — ar bag pron 
the ecclefinſtial a nt by whom th 7 


BY 
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members enjo the caſe and independence 
ae frvourable to the cultivation of ſcience, the - 
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aries to labour in it. The firſt att; 

r 
by monks; and, as foon as the conqueſt of any 
1 5 was completed, and its ecclefiaftical 
———— —— 
rr 
Gicant en eee for "their" ſervices, ts 


ut ing E by: 

biſhop of t dioceſe, or being lagen to hi 
cenſures. 0 5 uence of this, a new career 

of uſefulneſs, . of :omblcks 
7 Whenever a call is made 

a freſh ſupply of miſſionaries, men of the moſt 
_ ardent and aſpiring minds, impatient under the 
reſtraint of a eloiſter, weary of its inſipid uni- 
, and- fatigued reed Party Fun: repeti- 
tion 1 its frivolous functions, offer their ſervice 
with eagerneſ and repair to the New World in 
| queſt of liberty liſt inction. Nor do 

purſue diſtinction without ſucceſs. The hi 
ecclefiaftical honours; as well as the moſt lucra- 
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in the hands of regulars; and it is chiefly to the 
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that 1 would be hat ck hgh 
gi nh foch a wonderful ale. 
; — I minds of their countrymen through- 
ut all the Spaniſh ſettlements. : 
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ours in communicating the knowledge 222 
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0 have been more s 
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3 iſſued in the year 1537s de. 
them to be rational creatures, entitled u 
all the privileges of Chriſtians ; yet, after the 
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been members of the church, ſo i 
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a 0 ernment, 
as to 5 being admitted to 
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ty im knowledge of religion, 
when the zeal of Philip II. eſtabliſhed the is. 
22 in America in the year 1570, the In- 
were exempted from the juriſdiction of that 
ſevere tribunal 8, ee ee aA e | 
efdher dinceiane. Even after the moi {Waſi 
32 inſtruction, their faith is held to be ou 
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hare been taught the learned — and WW 
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was kept up by hope, rather than ſuc. 
At length, the rich ſilver mines of Potoſi, 
Pere; were accidentally diſcovered in the _ 
0515 by an Indian, as he was 
the mountain, in purſuit of a Llama which: hat 
frayed from his flock. Soon aſter the mines of 
gacotecas, in Neu Spain, littke inſerior to the 
other in value, were From that time, 
ſucceſſive diſcoveries have been made in both 
olonies, and ſilver mines are now ſo numerous, 
ch. at the working of them, and of ſome few 
mines of gold in the provinces of Tierra Firme, 
22 of Granada, has become 
app coupon ofthe Sprints and 1s 
no leſs complicated than 
— ar PO Ota 
— mode of extracting them from the 
bowe s of the earth, and to explain the ſeveral 
proceſſes by which the metals are ſeparated from 
he — with which they are mingled, 
the by the action of fire, or the attractive 
| of mercury, is the province of the na- 
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fathered kind, did not inftantly devour them. 
The number of thoſe hides exported in every 
ficet to Europe is very great, and is a lucrative 
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ous articles from her colonies, firſt became ac. 
tive and confiderable, her interior induſtry and 


were in a ſtate ſo proſperous, that 
„. L 


uQ of theſe the was able both tg 
commodities of the New World 
Sled lee il grew e e e Under the 
reigos of Ferdinand and Iſabella, and Charles V. 
Spain was'one of the moſt induſtrious countrig 
m . Her manufactures in wool, and flax, 
and filk, were fo extenſive, as not only to furniſh 
bat to af — 1 own conſumpti 
afford a or exportation. 
à market for how, formerly unknown, and to 
which ſhe alone had acceſs, opened in 
ſhe had recourſe to her domeſtic ſtore, and found 
there an abundant ſupply a. This new 1 
ment muſt naturally di added vivacity to 
_ ſpirit of induſtry. Nouriſhed and invigorated by 
mt, the manufaQures, the population, and wealth 
of Spain might have gone on increaſing in the 
ſame proportion with The growth of her eule 
Nor was the ſtate of the Spaniſh marine at this 
period leſs flouriſhing he chat, of ity e 
tures. In the beginning of the ſixteenth cen. 


fury, Spain is ſaid to have poſſeſſed above 2 
os e, 
— — aid which foreign trade a 


merchant ſhips r, a number probably 

uperior to that of any nation in Europe ia 
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Ache powers have derived from ther clo. 
jes there. 3 511 | 
Bot various cauſes prevented this. The ame 
ning ba to nations a to individuals; 
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uence of this a all eee 
rr New World centered originally 
in the port of Seville, and was gradually brought 
ino a form, in which it has been conducted, 
with little variation, from the middle of the ſix · 
tcenth century almoſt to our own times, For 
greater ſecurity of the valuable cargoes ſent 
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e the means of availing itſelf of their talents. 
he various powers who favoured the preten- 
ons either of the Auſtrian or Bourbon can- 
date for the Spaniſh throne, ſent formidable 
ets and armies to their ſupport ;- France, Eng- 
and Holland remitted immenſe ſums to 
= Theſe were ſpent in the provinces which 
the theatre of war. Part of the Ame- 
an. treaſure, of which foreigners had drained 
3 flowed back thither. From this 
one of the moſt intelligent Spaniſh authors 
s the revival of the — and, how- 
rer er humiliating the truth may be, [be acknom- 
iges, that it is to her enemies his country is 
ndebted for the acquiſition of a fund of circulat- 
ag ſpecie, —— — — 
As ſoon-as the Bourbons ene! quiet poſ- 
ſelſion of the throne, they diſcerned this 
2 the ſpirit of the people, and in the ſtate of 
the nation, and took advantage of it; for al- 
bough that family bas not given monarchs to 
Spain remarkable for ſuperiority of genius, they 
have all been beneficent princes, attentive to the 
happineſs of their ſubjects, and ſolicitous to pro- 
mote it. It was, accordingly,. the- firſt object 
{ Philip V. to ſuppreſs an innovation which 
had crept in during the courſe of the war, and 
* ee . i 
by their periority in naval power, 
3 the ſea, as to 
IT intercourſe between Spain and her 
colonies, Spain, in order „ eee 
3 Campomanes, i. 0. k 
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in America thoſe neceſſaries of life,  withoy 
which they could not exiſt, and as the oz 
means of recfiving from thence any part 
their treaſure, departed ſo far from the uſu 
rigour of its maxims as to open the trade vii 
Peru to her allies the French. The mercham 
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The goods whith _ —_— were conveyed 
to every vince of Spamſh America, in 
8 had never been known in 2 
tinued, the exportation of European commod 
ties from Spain muſt have ceaſed, and the 
eee of the colonies on the mot her- couninj 
have been at an end. The moſt peremptory i- 
junctions were therefore iſſued 1 13], prohibt- 
ing the admiſſion of foreign veſſels into any por 
| 5 — or Chili x, and a Spaniſh ſquadron wa 
employed to clear the South Sea of intruden, 
But though, on the ceſſation of the vn, 
which was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Spain obtained relief from one encroachment at 
As an inducement that might prevail with Quee 
Anne to conclude a peace, which France 2 
Spain defired with equal ardour, Philip V. nt 
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a 2 whine the Spaniſh colonics with 
groe or op had formerly been enjoyed by 
ance, but granted it the more extraor 
my of ſending annually to the fair of Ports: 
ello, a ſhip of five hundred tons, laden with 
zpean commodities. In conſequence of this; 
Britiſh factories were eſtabliſhed at- Carthag 
ume Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, and other 
aniſh ſettlements. The veil with which Spain 
 hitherto'covered the ſtate and tranſactions 
0 f her colonies: was removed.” The agents of'a 
* reſiding in the to 7 
-nfiv n 
opportunities of becoming acquainted the 
interior condition of the American provinces; 
ff obſerving their ſtated and occaſional wants, 
ard of knowing what commodities might be 
imported into them with the greateſt advan- 
tage. In conſequence of information ſo authen- 
tic and expeditious, the merchants of Jamaica 
and other Eugliſn colonies who traded to 
the Spaniſh main, were enabled to aſſort and 
proportion” their cargoes: fo exactly to the de- 
mands of the market, chat the contraband com- 
neree was carried on with a 
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ce, which ad een cared oo; wi 4 
colonies vere accuſtomed. to conſider it- tool as 
2 — branch of commerce, excited mur- 
nurs and complaints. Theſe authoriſed, in 
ome- meaſure, and rendered more intereſting, by 
ſereral unjuſtifiable acts of violence committed 
of the by the captains of the Spaniſh Guarda Coſtas, 

itated Great Britain into a war with Spain 
1739]; in conſequence of which the latter ob: 
ined a final releaſe, from the Aſſiento, and was 
left at liberty to regulate the commerce of her | 
colonies, without being- relixgiped: by: Any: 2 
agement with a foreign power. 
As the formidable — of the Eag- 
kf on their American trade, had diſcovered ta 
the Spaniards the vaſt conſumption of eAn = 
goods in their colonies, and taught them the 4 
to the oecaſional demand of the various pro- 

vinces, they . the epa e of deviſing 
ſome hae withes of ſupplying-their colonies, differ- 
ent from their ancient one, of ſending thither 
protons fleets. That mode of co | 

nn as the 
departure of the Galeons and Flota was ſome- 
— by various accidents, and often 
—— by the wars which raged in Europe 5 
but long experience had ſhewn it to be ill ; 
edto a ord woe bay $69 2 wp- 
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they found- the inarkets ſo glonel hy 
A ee, that there was no demand 
for the commodities with which they were loa. 
ed. In order to remedy this, Spain has per. 
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n een ef 
anufactures of Europe, for which the people 
ett I in thoſe countries were — obliged 
ef rt Porto- bello or Panama. Theſe 
as has been formerly obſerved, muſt gra · 
ully decline, when deprived of that Commerce 
> which they owed their /proſperity. This 
advantage however is more than compenſated 
che beneficial effects of this new arrangement, 
z the whole continent of South America re- 
ceires ne ſupplies of European commodities, 
1 ſo much regularity, and in ſuch abundance, 
© wait not only contribute greatly to the hap- 
pineſs, bot increaſe the population of all the 
colonies ſettled there. But as all the regiſter 
lips deſtined for the South Seas, muſt {lll take 
"= arture from Cadiz, and are obliged to 
thither v, this branch of the American 
mme rte, even in its new and improved. form; 
inue: s lubject to the reſtraints of a ſpecies: of 
T , and feels thoſe premonges elleQs' of i it, 
bick T have already deſcribed. 
Nor has the attention of Spain been 1 
to regulating the trade with its more fo ariſhing 
colonies; it has extended likewiſe to the reviv- 
; commerce in thoſe ſettlements kb it was 
ected, or had decayed.” Among the new 
+ which — people of 1 have ac - 
quired uence of importing the pro- 
eas of ho countries Which they con- 
quered in America, that for chocolate is one of 
de moſt univerſal. The uſe of this liquor made 
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weak parts of the torrid zone; but the aut 


of the beſt quality, — — 
on the South Sea, are produced in the rich plain 
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conſequence o inowledged ſuperiority is 
the quality of cacao in that province, and i 
—— 
tates the conveyance to Europe, t df 
the cacao there is more extenſive than in ay 
diſtri& of America. But the Duich, by the 
of their ſettlements in the ſmall ind 
of Curazoa-and Buen-Ayre, to the coalt of (> 


— — or the: defects of ther 
commercial arran ö 
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Price. 1 remedy an evil no leſs di 

graceful; thas pernicious to his ſubjects, Phily 

C. in the year 1228, granted to a body of ne- 
Chants, an exclufive right to the commerce wit 
aun and Cumana, on condition of tber 
| at their on expence, a - ſufficient 
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hs ſociety, diftingu 
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3 Speis id lr ieee 
hed, and ſometimes by that of the Company 
of Caraccas,. from the diftri& of America to 
nich it trades, has carried on its operations 
———— that Spain has 
t e bee „ 
' pleifolly ſuppli with an worry en | 
: conſumption — Not 


is to — @ in · 
nt —— = — 
operating in this manner 
| 3 — 
| een bad clleQs, and of purpoſe to ab. 


aually/a regitter 
— and from Vers 
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liſhed; the increaſe of culture, of po 
and of live ftock, in the province « G 
F e very r e 4 bs 
0 as it is ſlouiy t mations:relinquith my 
ſyſtem" which time eee ee. 
a it is ſtill more flowly that commerce can he 
diverted from tlie channel in which it has log; 
been accuſtomed 9 in his ner 
regulations concernr American trade, 
— 
eoncern imitat ion 1 from 
the ew Work io- dee harhols imbtebin 
both the regiſter ſhips which returned | fron 
Peru, and thoſe of the Guipuſcoan 
-C , to deliver f r0es inthe 
pe Cadiz. Since his reign, ſentiments more 
i - enlarged — to ſpread in Spain. 
ſophical 5 which it i 
e turned fron 
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is to the monarch; now on the throne that 
Spain is indebted for the firſt publie N 

7 1 in conſequence ir Par wha e's | 
While Spain adhered with-rigour to her an- 

zen maxims concerning 2 ——_— | 
can be America, ſhe was ſo muc 327 
s loo i unnel, by which > e 8 het God 
is ner into the colonies, that ſhe ny ry ſhut 


— 5vch ens on 
that which was carried on by her annual fleets; 
There was no eſtabliſhment for a.regular-com- 
munication of either public or private -intelli- 
gence, between the mother. country and its Ame» 
nean ſettlements. From the want of this neceſ- 
inſtitution, the operations of the ſtate, as 
as the buſineſs of individuls, were retarded 
or conducted unſkilfully, and Spain often re- 
ccived from foreigners her firſt information with 
reſpe& to very intereſting. events in her own co» 
bnies. But though this defect in police was 
ſenſibly felt, and the remedy for it was obvious, 
that jealous ſpirit with which the Spaniſh mo- 
mrchs guarded the excluſive trade, reſtrained 
them from applying it. At length Charles III. 
ſurmounted thoſe conſiderations which had de- 


15 


lk 


S 
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pointed packet · boats to be diſpatched on the ſirſt 
dy of each month, from Corugna to the Ha- 
ann or Porto- Rico. From thence letters are 
conveyed. in ſmaller veſſels to Vera Cruz- and 
Porto · bello, and tranſmitted by poſt through 
the kingdoms of Tierra Firmè, 1 Peru, 


ad New 8 With no leſs regularity packets 
boats ſail 2 two months 10 Ri de Ia Plata, 


tered his predeceſſors, and in the year 1764 ap- 


Which equal advantages muſt redcund 10 de 
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eaſt of the Andes. Thus proviſion is made iu 
a ſpeedy and certain circulation of intelligence 
throughout the vaſt dominions of Spain, fron 


— intereſt of the kingdom 
| ith this new arrangement, a ſcheme of extend 
158 commerce has been more immediately cox. 
nected. Each of the packet- boats, which ar 
veſſels of ſome conſiderable burden, is allowed u 
take. in half a loading of ſuch commodities x 
are the product of Spain, and moſt in demand i 
the ports whither they are bound. woe 

for theſe they may bring home to 
_ quantity of American produ&tions Tha 
be conſidered as the relaxation of thoſe 
rigid — which confined the trade with the 

d 


to a ads aim firſt a. 
. F 
ſhare in it. 

It was ſoon followed by one more decir. 
In the year 1765, Charles III. laid the 
trade to the windward iſlands, Cuba, Hiſpaniolks, 
nr ets 
mitted them to fai from certain ports in cad 

— K 
moſt proper, without any other -wariant — 
. — | 
place whence t their departure 
Gates impoſed 8 goods exported 10 Amer 1 
3 

44 Viage de Eipagna, vi. Prel. 
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m of fix in the hundred on the commodities 
{at from Spain. He allowed them to return 
either to the ſame port, or to any other. where 
they might hope for a more advantageous 
market, and there to enter the homeward cargo, 
xayment of the uſual duties. This ample 
axridege, which at once broke through all the 
ar "which the jealous policy of Spain had 
1 labouring, for two centuries and a half, 
o throw round its commereial intercourſe with 
the New World, was ſoon after extended to 
Louiſiana, and to the provinccs of Yucatan and 
(ampe⸗ hy of 
The propriety of this i innovation, which ma 
be confidered as the moſt liberal effort of So 
legiſlation, has ney from its effects. Prior 
to the edi& in favour of the free trade, Spain 
derived hardly any benefit from its neglected co- 
baies in Hiſpaniola, Porto-Rico, Margarita, and 
Trinidad. Vs LES with Cuba was incon- ' 
fderable, and that of Yucatan and Campeachy 
vas ingroſſed almoſt 3 by interlopers. But 
» foon as'a general ä was per- 
nitted, the intercourſe thoſe provinces re- 
ried, and has gone on with 2 rapidity of pro- 
preſſion, of whi * are few examples in the 
of nations. In leſs than ten years, the 
trade of Cuba has been more than tripled. Even 
in thoſe ſettlements where, from the languiſhing 
tate of induſtry, greater efforts were requiſite 
to reſtore its activity, their commerce has been 
r. It is Ka that ſuch a number 
ole obo already employed in the free trade, 
tonnage # therh far exceeds that of the 


r Append. ii. a la Educ. Pop. 37. 54. 91- 
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Galeons and Flota, at the moſt 
of their commerce. The — 
ment are not confined. to a few merchants, ch. 
liſhed in a favourite port. They are diffulel 
through every province of the Kingdom; andy 
opening a new market for their various produc, 
tions and manufactures, muſt encourage and all 
N ergo wh ries ry of oy trad 
or does gdom profit on what i 
exports; it derives advantage likewiſe from wha 
lay ore hace 4 and has the proſpect of be 
g ſoon able to ſupply itſelf with ſeveral con 
| — 75 of excite, conſumption, for which i 
formerly depended on foreigners. The cov 
ſumption of ſugar in Spain 1s ape as great 
in proportion to the number of its inhabitant, 
as that of any European ech But thougk 
Ea and of countries in the New World, whole 
| and climate are moſt proper for reari the 
cane; though the Jometic culture of that 
ble plant in the kingdom of Granada ws 
once conſiderable ; ſuch has been the fatal tes 
deney of ill judged inſtitutions in America, an 
ſuch the preſſure of improper taxes in Europe, 
that Spain has loſt almoſt entirely this branch d 
_ Induſtry, which has enriched other nation. 
2 — 1 has 2 4 * 
article of primary ne in Europe, t 
niards were obhged to purchaſe of lore 
and had the mortification to ſee their county 
drained annually of great ſums on that account! 
But if that = which the permiſhon of free 
trade has put in motion, ſhall perſevere in itseffors 
with ae ſame vigour, the cultivation of ſug 
ä By tO 5 
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relaxed . the ke her Neat 
m with reſpe& to the commerce of the mo- 
ber- country with the colonies, to permit a more 
eral intercourſe of one ng with another. 
j one of the jealous the old ſyſtem, 
EFF Seas were 
prohibited, under the moſt ſevere penalties, from 
any hmmm with one another. 
—_ —_—— _ i nr nt 
the reciprocal exchange o ich m = 
aided to the happineſs of their reſpective in- 
kbitants, or have facilitated their pro in 
. fo folicitous was the Council of the In- 


to prevent their receiving of 
r wavts, hut by the” Parts, Becks From 
A 3 4 W inſt this, i 
2 in s in the 
—.— of ew 8 


pain, in Guatimala, 
mer — — — 
es with their fellow ſubj jects, — 
manifeſtly to their mutual — 7. Of 
l the numerous reſtrictions deviſed by — 
ſeruring the exclufive trade with her American 
nnn Felt; er to 
hare produced more hurtful effects. 
ance, ——— — — 
rrefſed, In the year 277%, Charles III. pub- 
"00 liſhed 
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vinces which I 
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N no leſs 
1 the principle on IT” it is founded » 
liberal; and bot r 


rein 


in Spain, far elevated above the 
oy and maxims on which 1 Its 
the trade, and conducting ages 
m colonies, was originally founded, 

_ „At the ſame time that Spain has been intext 


Here too there was much room for reformatim 
and i improvement; and Don Joſeph. Galvez, who 
has now the direction of the department for 


Indian affairs in „ has enjoy the bell; 
portunities, not only of obſerving the 
and corruption in de political frame of the c- 
lonies, but of r the ſources of thoſ 
evils... After being employed ſeven J h 
New. World.; on. an extraordit S 
with ver) extenſixe powers, 28 in PO: 
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iniſtr with bs por and n of the 
tnbunals Rates ans: Jn onion „ 
5 n wealth in 
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mer fame, — — * 8 is in- 
dnl for a we diſtribution of government in 
Exen — the eſtab- 
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n niſters they often bade bt ck 
* 2 * Gazeta de Madrid, r96h March. 1776, | wok 
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is 250 52 towns of Mendon 
4 ban. By this well qud arrangeinent, 
| are N II the a 
ences e el by the remote ſituation of thoſe 
— which hed been long felt, and long 
ed of, are, in a great meaſure, removed 
The countries moſt diſtant from Lima are 
rated from the viceroyalty of Peru, and united 
under à ſuperior, whoſe ſeat of government a 
Buenos. Ayres, will be commodious and accel- 
ſible.” The contraband trade with the Ports 
c Fee which was become fo extenſive; as mul 


ve put a final flop to the ation of con- 
_— from. From een to . uthern colonies 
= „ and with 


aer Mok oj hen the fo 

y his vicinity to the” places in which it is c- 
ried on, ot Aer its Don Bears 7 rogreſs and effects with 
his own dro”: evallos, who fia 


nity, with appe 
ments — to > e of the other viceroys, s 


vell acquainted both with the ſtate and t i. 
tereſt of the countries over which he is fo pi 

fide, _havin g ſerxed i in them long, and with di 
| By this diſmemberment, ſucceeding 
AA the erection of tbe 
vi o ew Kingdom of Granadz, 
3 of the territories, origi 


alier de Croix, —— — 
8 8 
zor does he enjoy the appointments to 
that rank, er e juriſdiction . in- 
dependent on the viceroyalty o — 
The erection of this laſt government ſeems to 
have been ſuggeſted, not only by the conſidera- 
tion of the remote ſituation of thoſe provinces 
fom Mexico; but by attention to the late diſ- 
coveries made there, which I have mentioned x. 
Countries containing the richeſt mines of gold 
that have hitherto been diſcovered in the New 
r 
requi immediate 

goats —— 

committed. — — 
e eee tt * 


of an overgrown expire, may” 2d with 
2 when brought f io near the 
| ©. ® Book: vii. vol. m. p. 44. 2 
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all 
il 
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ay cer pie, own — | — 
that of other nations. Theſe, 


however, e 
mquire into their 3 
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1 uſands of algua. 
T3 pund everywhere; but notwi ing 
| « all thele, public abules continue to — 2 


as as the rei bili pirit 

. win of FR . | 
in America. Men far removed from the ſeat of 
gorerument; impatient to acquire wealth, that 
- — — wg ono 
to conſider as a ſtate of exile in a remote un 
bcalthful country; allured by opportunities too 
tempting to be reſiſted, and ſeduced, by, the ex- 
nts of bound of i find their ſenti- 


E rar r. 
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«Hori of their diſcovery ; 
1 5 uo teu po peer armament fitted out from 
©, [1564]. Manila, intheifland of Lu- 
coma wart heftation choſen for the capital of thi 


; t. From it an active commereid 
—— with the Chinele, and a * 
fiderable number of that induftrious 

lured by. the —— of gain, f. cle 


Philippine iflands under the 

They ſupplied the colony ſo 
valuable productions and —— of the Fal, 
2s enabled it to open a trade with America, 

a > courſe of navigation, the longeſt from land to 


od japan” wares, coves, 1 6 Kik, 
nd 3 article, with which the be- 


„ has enabled the Eaſt to 2 the reſt 
12 For ſome time the merchants of 
ry were admitted to participate in this traffic; 
pd might ſend annually a ſhip' to Acapulco, to 
it the arrival of the veſſels from Manila, and 

— — of — commodities 
hich imported. t length, t eruvians 
ä . 
bas _ all — 5 bemannte — — 4 


o 
* 


0 
F= 


N 1 — 
mate, and more than thoſe of Europe, 
5 it ean be ſold at a lower price; while, at the 
me time, the proſits upon them are ſo confider- 
ble, as to enrich all thoſe who are employed, 


in New Spain. As the intereſt both 
c buyer and ſeller concurred in favouring this 


ſpite of regulations, concerted with the moſt 
L —_ jenny y to circumſcribe it. Under cover 
laws permit to be imported, great 
untities of India goods are poured into the 
© Recop. lib.” . * 1 
rot. in. markets 
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Ae ol wine on board 3 in return for 


of the climate, or the ingenuity of its 


ther in bringing them from Manila, or vendin ng. 


t of commerce, 1t has continued to extend 
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no ſlight effort 
of poli 1 aboliſn any 
which Bak writes are intereſted in ſupport- 
— — time has added the ſanQion 
7 authority, the commerce between New 
Spain and Manila ſeems to be as conſiderable” as 
der, and may be conſidered as one chief cauſe 
ef the clegunce and ſplendor confpioncus this 
part of the Spaniſh dominjons. 

But notwithſtanding this eneral corruption in 
the colonies of Spain, and the diminution of the 
ncome belonging to the public, occaſioned: by 
the illicit importations made by foreigners, as IM 
vell as by the various frauds of which the co- 3 
———— euiliy fn. dhiir ooltigai 
vith the parent ſtate, the Spaniſh" monarchs re- 7 
ctive a very conſiderable revenue from their 
American dominions. This ariſes from taxes of 
rarious kinds, which may be divided into three 
—＋ ered ** ard NAY — 

to the king, as ſovereign, or ſuperior 1c 
of the New Wed: to this claſs belongs the 
tity on the gold and filver raiſed from the mines, on 
| * 97 the 


former is —— by the Spaniards the righe 
Dory, che latter is the duty on-vaſſalage. 1 


branch comprehends the numerous s duties 


< 
* eee * W unn nn. * 
ways £ 
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| es, levied by the a 12 3 
— and is entitled, li | 
profit ariſing from the fale of the bull of C 
zado. S 
Eren, * — from: = pol. off 


a 


| cloquence's ple, ignorant a — — 
e x 86; 
Ns ne ante, Creola 7 
eſlental 9 bis alations at _—_ 
fade. a. pate en goo ED Fi 
| nn em. = eben wi parts 
| terious nee. which ** Spaniards. 2 
| tomed to obſerve with reſpect to the i interior f 
of, their colonies, combine in covering this ſul 
with a veil, which it is not eaſy to; remor 
But an account, apparently no leſs accurate tha 
it is curious, has lately been publiſhed of ts 
yal revenue in New Spain, from which we m 
form ſome idea with reſpect to what is collect 
in the other proviuces. According 10 fl 
count, the crown - — — 
departments of taxation in New. Spain abon 
million of our money, from which e 
e expence of the provinc 


| . e Nor Cxov, 47; off} 535 
eſtal i 
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e conclude, that the net public revenue of 
"Sram, raiſed in America, does not exceed a 
ion and a half ſterling. This falls far ſhort 

the immenſe ſums 


| branches of de 
See Nore CXCVI. —& 8e Nors CXCVIL 
IT — MS extent 


| extent of 6 8 5 8 + hd 
taia. 
2B f de ene which Bpain der 
America be 3 the 9 of 8 
Fug ney Spain > of her dom A ror, ee 
plex, and more encumbered with a variety of 


1 err 


S 


tribunals, and a multitude of officers, than tau per 
of any European nation, in which the ſov allo 

| por es ſuch extenſive power. From the jealou i vea 
 Ipirit with which Spain watches over her Ame 175 
rican ſettlements, and her endeavours to guat ; 
ainſt fraud in provinces ſo remote from inſpec ll far 
tion; boards and officers have been multiple vot 
there yew ſtill more 28 attention. In x 15 
country where the expence of living is , then 7 
fiturſes 1alloncies to ev perſon l public off the 
F 
immenſe e parade U 
2 augments the weight of it. The vice. 21 
s of Mexico, Peru, and the New lar: 

of — as repreſentatives of the — 2 
fon, among people fond of oſtentation, maintan I o 
all the ftate and dignity of royalty: Their com: e 
are formed upon the model of that at Madrid, il rer 
with horſe and foot guards, a houſehold re A 
4.3* a Chu 
It 

the 

eu 

he crown. viceroys have beſides pes 

6 ker eee ſuited to Wha e yoos of 
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poderate ; that of the viceroy of Peru is only 
thirty thouſand ducats; and that of the viceroy 
of Mexico, twenty thouſand ducats 1. Of hte 

[Theſe ſalaries, however, conftitute but a ſmall 
part of the revenue enjoyed by the viceroys. 
The exerciſe of an abſolute authority extending 


* A. 
8. vn 
. = 


's fron 
tration 
1 every 
de and 
ers department of ge and the 
of to: every department of government, and the 
— . power of diſpoſing of many lucrative offices, 
rereign ll afford them many opportunities of accumulating 
jealom I vealth. To theſe, which may be conſidered as 
Ame kg and allowed emoluments, large ſums are 
guard n added by exactions, which in countries ſo 
inſper far removed from the ſeat of government, it is 
tiphet Wl rot eaſy to diſcover, and impoſſible to reſtrain. 
In 2 By monopolizing ſome branches of commerce, 
at, the by a lucrative concern in others, by conniving at 
office MF the frauds of merchants, a viceroy may raiſe 
rith a»  fuch an annual revenue, as no ſubject of any 
nnen European monarch enjoys k. From the ſingle 
vice - zrticle of preſents made to him on the anniver- 
don WM fary of his Name day (which is always obſerved 
s per- 28 an high feſtival), I am informed that a vice- _ 
intan WM roy has been known to receive fixty thouſand 
peſos. According to a Spaniſh ſaying, the "__ 
revenues of a viceroy are known, his real profits 
depend upon his opportunities and his con- 
ſcience. Senſible of this, the kings of Spain, as 
I have formerly obſerved, grant a commiſſion ta 
their viceroys only for a 5 years. This cir» 
eumſtance, eee renders them often more 
rapacious, and adds to the ingenuity and ardour 
wherewith they labour to improve every moment 
of power which they know is haftening faſt to a 
* Recop. lib, iii, tit. iii, c. 72. See Nor Cxcix. 
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period; and ſhort as its duration is, it uſialy 
affords- ſufficient time for repairing a ſhattered 
fortune, or for creating a new one. But even 
in fituations ſo tryin to human frailty, there are 
inſtances of virtue that remain unſeduced. In 
the year 7 the Marquis de Croix finihe 
the term of his in New Spain with 
unfuſpected integrity; and inſtead of 

home = 5 returned with the 
miration applauſe o hc} . pages whom 
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ADVE RTISEMENT- 


Robertſon, with reſpe& to the Hiltory of 
America, comprehended not only an account of 
the diſcovery 1 „and of the con- 

and evlonies of the $1 but em- 
braced alſo the hiſtory of the Britiſh and Portu- 
gueſe — 4 — in the New World, and of 
the Settlements made by the ſeveral nations of 
Europe in the Weſt India Iſlands. Tt was his 
intention not to have publiſhed any of the 
Work until the whole was complet In the 
Preface to his Hiftory of America, he has ftated 


rhich contain an account of the diſcovery of the 
New World, and of the progreſs of the 
ums and colomes in that quarter of 3 
He ſays, „he had made 
Hiſtory of Britiſh America;” * 
bis intention to return to that part of his Work, 


miled in the Britiſh Colonies in America ſhould 
ſubfide, and regular government be re· eſtab- 
liſhed. Various cauſes concurred in preven 
kim from fulfilling his intention. ee Fe 
Dey the courſe of a tedious Wineſs, which 

early foreſaw would have a fatal termination, 
Br Ra 2 at different times — 


HE z original plan of my Father; the late Dr. 


the reaſons which induced him to- depart fioat 
that reſolution, and to publiſh the Two Volumes 


u ſoon as the ferment which at that time pre- 
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of his papers. But after his death, I ht 
| of the Hiſtory of Britiſh America which 
e had wrote many years before, and which i 
now offered to the Public. It is written with 
his own hand, as all his Works were; it is a 
carefully corrected as any part of his Many. 
ſeripts, which 1 have ever bes: and he had 
thought hs worthy of bei preſerved, as it 
flames to which = many other 
papers. — been committed. I read it with the 
utmoſt. attention; but, before I came to any 
reſolution about the publication, I put the 
MS. into the hands of ſome of thoſe friends 
whom my Father uſed to conſult on ſuch ocea- 
ons, as it would have been raſhne(s and pre- 
ption in me to have truſted R 17 Sag own —— 
tial decifion. It was peruſed 
2s alſo; in whoſe. taſte vo ces vg ra judgm 3 
ve the ——9 1 by 2n 61 them 
was encouraged to offer it to the Public, 
as a r curious 10 Letting: in it- 


y.. thoſe pa — 

ht worthy 7 9 dn preſerved, and as | 
not know into whoſe hands — might 
ſter fall, I conſĩdered it as certain that * 
would be publiſhed at ſome future 

they might meet with an Editor, who not — 
ing — GR the ſame ſacred. Tcl. migh for the 
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tha ke alterations and additions, and obtrude the 
bick hole on the Public as a genuine and authentic 
h s Wrock. The MS. is now publiſhed, ſuch as it 
with 


rs left by the Author; nor have I preſumed 
to make any addition, alteration, or correction 
whatever. | - 
s it | W ROBERTSON. 


Qeeen-STREET, EDINBURGH, 
April 1796. 
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N of Great Britain - 
are next in extent to thoſe of Spain. Its 
acquiſitions there are a recompence due to thole 
enterpriſing talents which prompted the Engliſh 
EN 
it erin ur. n Was 
Aa nation that — ed to rite the New. 
World. The account of Columbus's ſucceſsful 
voyage filled all Europe with aſtoniſhment and. 
admiration. But in England it did ſomething 
more; it excited a vehement deſire of emulating. 
the glory of Spain, and of aiming to obtain 
ſome ſhare in thoſe advantages which were ex- 
pected in this new field opened to national ac- 
tivity. The attention of the Engliſh court had 
been turned towards the ——.— of unknown. 
countries, by its negociation with Bartholeme 
Columbus. Ha VII. having liſtened to his 
propoſitions with a more favourable ear than 
could have been expected from a cautious, diſ-, 
truſtful prince, — by habit as well as by 
temper to new and hazardous projects, he was 
more eaſily indaced 1 1 of a A5. for 


196 n . in. 
diſcovery ed by ſome of his own ſubjech 
ſoon after pes Chriſtopher Columbus. 


But though the Engliſh had ſpirit to form 
this ſcheme, they had not, at that period, 2. 
tained to ſuch ſkill in navigation as qualified 
them for carrying it into execution. From the 


tion of its monarchs, the na. 


= tion had long waſted 1 activity in 


icious and incffeQtual efforts to conquer 
to abate, the fatal conteſt between the houſes of 
York and Lancafter turned the arms of one half 


of the kingdom againſt the other, and exhauſted 
the vigour of During the courſe of two 


_ centuries, while induſtry and commerce were 
making — progreſs, both in the ſouth and 
north of Europe, the Engliſh continued fo blind 

I IE IEG 
to t ts to- 

| n to which the 
are indebted for their preſent | and 

- While the trading veſſels of Italy, Spai 
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Ten, befor the ee, 5 
ckpſed before the Engliſh —— 
arenturous as to enter the Mediterranean. 


He inveſted Giovanni Gaboto, A Ve- 
wine v re who bad ſettled in Bri 


15 — — — — 

2 in order to diſcover 
noccupied by any Chriſtian ſtate; to 

. 

on an ge no trade with the inhabitants, under 

. pars ny En 


crown. This commiſ- 


But Cabot (for that is the 
ume he affumed in ws ns and by which he 


i beſt known, ) did not ſet out on his voyage for 
two years. = together with his ſecond ſon 
Sebaſtian, 2 at Briſtol, May 1497, ] on 
board a ſhip furniſhed by the king, and was ac- 
Pa ve by four ſmall barks, htted out by this 
merchants of that city. 

As in that age the moſt eminent navigators, 
formed by the inſtructions of Columbus, or ani- 
mated by his example, were guided by ideas de- 
med from his ſuperior knowledge and experi- 
ence, Cabot had: adopted the ſyſtem of that 
great man, OY the probability of ren. 
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whoſe fertility and opul. 
deſcriptions of Marco Polo had excited 
After failing for ſome weeks due 


nearly on the parallel of the port fron 


took his departure, he diſcovercd 2 


his ſailors nes and in a few days be 
iſle, to which he gave the 

name of St. John. He landed on both theſe, 
[June 24,] made ſome obſervations on their ſol 
and ions, and brought off three of the 
natives. Continuing his courſe weſtward, be 
ſoon reached the continent of North America, 
and failed along it from the fifty-fixth to the 
thirty- eighth degree of latitude, the coal 
of Labrador to that of Virginia: As his chid 
object was to diſcover ſome inlet that might 
2 _ a paſſage to the weſt, it does not appear 
he landed any where during this extenfine 


1H 


run; and he returned to England, without 2. 
tempting either ſettlement or conqueſt in as 
Part of that continent . 

e Monſon's Naval Tracts, in Churchill's tt” 
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If it had been Henry's purpoſe to proſecute 
the object of the commiſſion given by him to 
Cabot, and to take K 
So 2 —— the ſucceſs of this 
muſt have anſwered his moſt ſanguine 
pectations. His ſubje&s were, undoubtedly, 
the firſt Europeans who had viſited that part of 
6 Pham men wee? ts 2 
whatever right of property prior diſcovery is ſup- 
rr, Countries which ſtretched in 
2n uninterrupted courſe through ſuch a large 
portion of the temperate zone, opened a proſ- 
pect of ſettling to advantage under mild climates, 
and in a fertile ſoil. DO 
bot returned to England, he found both the 
fate of affairs and the king's inclination unfa- 
vourable to any ſcheme the execution of which 
would have required tranquillity and leiſure. 
Henry was involved in a war with Scotland, and 
bis kingdom was et fully compoſed after 
the commotion . by a formidable inſur- 
rection of his own ſubjects in the weſt. An am- 
baſſador from — n was then in 
London; and as Henry ſet a high value upon 
the friendſhip of that monarch, for whoſe cha- 
rater he profeſſed much admiration, perhaps 
1 and was - 
ouring to ſtrengthen their union by negociating 
the marriage which afterwards took be- 
tween his ſon and the princeſs Catharine, 
be was cautious of giving any offence to a prince, 
jealous to exceſs of all” bis rights. From the 
of the iflunds-and-eoatventwhich Cabot 
diſcovered, it was evident that they "_ 
within r 
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n en Lhd: confers Bis 
upon Ferdinand and Iſabella. No perſon, in | 
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P 
any claim to which he had a ſhadow of title. 
Submiffion to the authority of the Pope, and 
deference et bocomnets ha ſeem to 
have concurred with Henry's own ſituation, in 


ISI 
reign; and Cabot, finding no encou- 
For his active talents there, entered 
into the ſervice of Spain - 

— — ſud- 
fs in bis ot fey as 


mains in 2 patent granted by the king to the adventurers, it 
3 414 they were feeble or abortive projects. If 
any attempt had been made in conſequence of this patent, it 
would not have eſtaped the knowledge of a compiler ſo in- 
duftrious and inquifitive as Hakluyt, In his patent, Henry 
reſtrits the adventurers from encroaching on the countries 


. 
9 "mw 


_ ——— 1 Lon and analaci 
np aber ee eee 
made, either to explore the northern continent 
T y 
VIII. was open enmity wit 
Spain: 9 tions in 
2777 
tare excited his defire to obtain ſome footing in 
RA ; and during a conſiderable 
, the ä 
r 
e eg the Spaniſh dominions. But 
enry was not favourable to the 
en During one of it, 
te aftive part. which he took in affairs of 
FF the ge; IE 
engaged in the conteſt between the two 
mals, Charles V. and Francis I., gave 
eupation to the enterpriſing ſpirit both of the 
king and of his — Dans —— 
of his adminiſtration, his famous controverſy with - 
the court of Rome kept the nation in perpetual _ 
igitation and ſuſpenſe. Engroſſed by thoſe ob- 
xQs, neither the king nor the nobles had in- 
clnation or leiſure to turn their attention to new 
purſuits ; and without their patronage and aid, 
the commercial part of the nation was too in- 
caliderable to make any effort of conſequence. 


* | * 
Though 
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A the Holy Ber, — e 
———— ——— 


— — et 
3 wer. 
— — public contribared little ts 
wards progreſs of ' diſcovery, naval fall, 
— — and a ſpirit of enter- 
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i their in » 
the merchants were not diſcouraged. 12 | 
ent, ſucceſſively, ſeveral veſſels from different 
towards the ſame quarter, and ſeem to 
Loo cartied'on wn intirlbgrng trade in the Por- 
ſettlements with fucceſs”. Nor was it 
towards the welt, that the activity of the 
Engliſh was directed. Other merchants 
to extend their commercial views to the caſt ; 
ad by eſtabliſhing an intercouſe with ſeveral 
ilands in the ipelago, and with ſome f 
the towns on the coaſt of Syria, they found a 
new market for woollen cloths, (the only manu- 
fafture which the nation had begun to cultivate, ) 
and ſupplied their countrymen with various pro- 
ductions of the eaſt, formerly unknown, or re- 
ceived from the 'Venetians at an nnn, 
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of a ſhorter paſſage 
Eaſt Indies, by the notls weſt, paſs to the fa. 
wurite project of the nation, which beheld, with 
envy, vaſt wealth that flowed i into 8 
from its commerce with thoſe regions. 
ſcheme was accordingly twice reſumed — 
long adminiftration of Henry VIII. [ wm 
x! oem ded with ſome 3 t 
merchants. Pr 
were . mn and unſucceſsful. In the former, 
one of the ſhips was loſt. In the latter, the 


ſock of proviſions was ſo ill-proportioned to the 
form ache " Ibid. m. 700. *Hakluyt, 


OR 4 855 
number 
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number of the -crew, that although they wer 
but fix months at ſea, many periſhed with huz. 
ger, and the ſurvivors were conſtrained to ſup. 
C 


— the commercial ſpirit Gd not 
2 of Edward VI. The great 
fiſhery on the banks of Newfoundland becane 
an object of attention; and from ſome regulz. 
tions for the encouragement of that branch of 
trade, it ſeems to have been proſecuted with ac. 
tivity and ſucceſs . But the proſpect of oper. 
a communication with China and the Spice 
by ſome other route than round the Cape 
5 — ſtill continued to allure the 
3 „ eee e eee er 
E opinion was deſervedly of 
authority in whatever related to naval ent 
warmly urged the Engliſn to make another at 
tempt to diſcover this paſſage. As it had beta 
thrice ſearched for in vain, by ſteering towards 
the north-weſt, he propoſed that a trial ſhould 
now be made by the north-eaſt ; and ſupported 
this advice by ſach plauſible reaſons and cee 
— as excit gume expectations ol 1uc 
Several noblemen and perſons of rank, 
Eee ih Ge pri — having 
for this le, were incorporatec, 
. a charter from the e under the title c 
pany of Merchant Adventurers for ibe 
[avg | Yer ram Dominions, I ſlands, and 
Places —_—_— Cabot, _—_ 3:3 ſoon 
governor . 1553. 
out two ſhips and a bark, furniſhed with inſiruc- 
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nous in his on hand, which diſcover the great © 


55 Hugh Willoughby, who was entruſted with 
the command, ſtood directly northwards along 
the coaſt of: Norway, [May 10,] and doubled 
the North Cape. But in that tempeſtuous ocean, 
his ſmall ſquadron was ſeparated in a violent 
form. Willoughby's ſhip and the bark took 
refuge in an obſcure harbour in a deſert part of 
Ruſlan Lapland, where he and all his com- 

were trozen to death. Richard Chan- 
celour, the captain of the other veſſel, was more 
fortunate ; he entered the White Sea, and win- 
tered in ſafety at Archangel. Though no veſſel 
of any foreign nation had ever viſited that quar- 
ter of the globe before, the inhabitants received 
their new viſitors with an hoſpitality which 
would have done honour to a more poliſhed peo- 
ple. The Engliſh learned there, that this was 
a province of a vaſt empire, ſubje& to the Great 
Duke or Czar of Muſcovy, who reſided in a 
great city twelve hundred miles from Arch- 


- Chancelour, with a ſpirit becoming an 
employed in an expedition for diſcovery, 
did not heſitate a moment about the part which 
be ought to take, and ſet out for that diſtant 
capital, On his arrival in Moſcow, he was ad- 
mitted to audience, and delivered a letter which 
the captain of each ſhip had received from Ed- 
ward VI. for the ſovereign of whatever country 
they ſhould diſcover, to John Vaſilowitz, who at 
that time filled the Ruſſian throne. John, though 
be ruled over his ſubjects with the cruelty and 
caprice of a barbarous deſpot, was not deſtitute of 
VGL. lil. — political 
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ing an intercourſe between his dominions aud 
the weſtern nations of Europe; and, delighted 
with the fortunate event to which he was is 
debted for this unexpected benefit, he treated 
Chancelour with great reſpect [ Feb. 1554]; ad, 
by a letter to the king of England, invited his 
ſubjects to trade in the Ruſſian dominions, with 
I ny of protection and favour *. 
5 lour, on his return, found Mary ſeated 
on the Engliſh throne. The ſucceſs of this voy. 
e, the diſcovery of a new courſe of navigation, 
eftabliſhment of commerce with a vaſt empire, 
the name of which was then hardly known in the 
welt, and the hope of arriving, in this directi 
at thoſe regions which had been ſo long the ob. 
ject of deſire, excited a wonderful ardour to 
ſecute the deſign with greater vigour. Man, 
implicitly guided by her huſband in every act of 
_ adminiſtration, was not unwilling to turn the 
commercial activity of her ſubjects towards a 
quarter, where it could not excite the jealouſy 
of Spain, by encroaching on its poſſeſſions in the 
New World. She wrote to John Vaſilowitz is 
the moſt reſpectful terms, courting his friend- 


| ſhip. She confirmed the charter of Edward VL, 


the 


empowered Chancelour, and two agents 
| pointed by the Company, to negociate with 
Czar in her name; and according to the ſpint 
of that 7 ſhe granted an excluſive right of 
trade with Ruſſia to the Corporation of Mer 
chant Adventurers T. In virtue of this, they 
not only eſtabliſhed an active and gainful con- 

* Hakluyt, i. 226, c. 7 Hakloyt, i. 258, &c, 
; : : * 4 N 4 Mere 
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nere with Ruſſia, but, in hepes of reaching 
China, they — — te | 
the coaſt of Nova Zembla, the Straits of Wai- 
gtr, and towards the mouth of the great river 
by. But in thoſe frozen ſeas, which Nature 
ſeems not to have deſtined for navigation, they 
vere expoſed to innumerable diſaſters, and met 
mth ſucceſſive diſappointments. = | 
Nor were their attempts to open a communica- 
ton with India made only in this channel. They 
pointed ſome of their factors to de Perks by 
Ruffian caravans, which travelled into P 
the way of Aftracan and the Caſpian Sea, i — 
lncting them to penetrate as far as poſſible to- 
wards the eaſt, and to endeavour, not onl to eſtab- 
ih a trade with thoſe er but to acquire 
information that might afford any light 
towards the diſcovery of a paſſage to China by 
the north-eaſt . Notwithſtanding a variety of 
eee e . — in —y 
trough ſo many provinces, inhabited —_— 
add licentious nations, ſome 7 1 
ached Bokara, in the province of Choraſan ; 
d though ented from advancing farther by 


d to Europe with ſome hopes of aero 
ve the commerce of the Company into Perſia, 
d with much intelligence concerning the ſtate 

6 Gals rimode regions of the eaſt *. 
The ſucceſsful progreſs of the Merchant Ad- 
nturers in diſcovery, rouzed the emulation of 
ir countrymen, and turned their activity into 

— 


chanel. A intercourſe, hither» 
| © Ibid. i. 310, e. 


* Hakluyt, uyt, i, 301. 
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which that afforded of the valuable producion 
of Africa, invited ſome enterpriſing navigaton 
to viſit the more remote provinces of that quar. 
ter of the globe. They failed along its welten 

traded in different ports on both files of 
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commerce with Africa ſeems to have been pur. 
ſued with vigour, and was at that time no le 
innocent than lucrative; for as the Engliſh had 
then no demand for ſlaves, they carried it on for 
many years, without violating the rights of hu. 
Thus far did the Engliſh advance dur. 
ores which may be conſidered as the 
e of their navigation and commerce; 
feeble as its ſteps at that time may appear to 
ve trace them with an intereſting cunoſity, 
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reſages of their future improve 
As as the activity of the nation 
in motion, it took various direction, 
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Mary, es ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
ſources 0! their commercial opulence, and gave . 
i beginning to their trade with Turkey, with 
Africa, with Ruſſia, and with Newfound N 
By the progreſs which England had already 
made in navigation and commerce, it was now 
for advancing farther ; and on the ac- 
ceſſion of Elizabeth to the re a period com- 
nenced, extremely auſpicious to this ſpirit which 
was rifing in the nation. The domeſtic tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, maintained, almoſt 
without interruption, during the courſe of a long 
and proſperous 1 5 the peace with foreign 
nations, that ſubſiſted more than twenty years 
zfer Elizabeth was. ſeated on the throne; the 
veen's attentive economy, which exempted 
ber ſubjects from the burden of taxes oppreſſive 

to trade; the popularity of her adminiſtration; 
e all favourable to commercial enterpriſe, 
and called it forth into vigorous exertion. The 
diſcerning eye of Elizabeth having early per- 
ceived that the ſecurity of a kingdom, environed 
by the ſea, depended on its naval force, ſhe be- 
gan her government with adding'to the number 
and ſtrength of the royal navy; which, during 
a factious minority, and a reign intent on no ob- 
x but that of ſuppreſſing hereſy, had been 
ected, and ſuffered to decay. She filled her 
with naval ſtores ; ſhe built ſeveral ſhips 

of great force, according to the ideas of that 
2ge, and encouraged her ſubjects to imitate her 


22 that they might no 1 1 on 
foreigners from fs — oh Enplith had 
purchaſed all veſſels of any confiderable burden b. 
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the caſt, as ſtrengthened their deſign of opening 
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By thoſe efforts, the fill of the Engliſh artiſicen 
— improved, the number of ſailors -increaſed, 
and the attention of the public turned to the nan, 
as the moſt important national object. TInftexd 
of abandoning any of the new channels of con 
merce which had been opened in the three pre. 
ceding reigns, the pits. 5 frequented them with 
5 er A ty, the patronage of thei 
ereign added vigour to all their efforts. Ii 
order to ſecure to them the continuance of their 
excluſive trade with Ruſſia, Elizabeth cultivated 
the connection with John Vaſilowitz, which had 
been formed by her predeceſſor, and, by ſucceſ. 
five embaſſies, gained his confidence ſo t 
ly, that the Engliſh enjoyed that lucrative pri 
_ vilege during his long reign. She encouraged 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers, whoſe 
1 i of the Ruſſian trade was confirmed by 
act of parliament ., to reſume their deſign of 
—_— into Perſia by land [1562 . Toer 
5 attempt, conducted with greater pru- 
dence, or undertaken at a more favourable 
juncture than the firſt, was more ſucceſsful. 
Their ts arrived in the Perſian court, and 
obtained ſuch protection and immunities from 
the Shah, that for a courſe of years they carried 
on a gainful commerce in his kingdom? ; and 
by frequenting the various provinces of Feria, 
became ſo well acquainted with the vaſt riches of 


a more direct intercourſe with thoſe fertile r- 
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Be N. 
formed, under the 
Warwick, the head of the enterpss | 1 
Dudley, to make a new attempt, by holdin 
oppoſite courſe by the MES The ac 
duct of this me iſe was committed to Martin 
Frobiſher, an officer of experience and reputa- 
tion. In three 5 voyages [ 1576, 1577s 
and 1578] he explored the inhoſpitable coaſt of 
Labrador, and of Greenland, (to -which 
Elizabeth e the name of Meta [ncognita,) 
without diſcovering any probable appearance of 
that paſſage to India for which he ſought. This 
new diſappointment was ſenſibly felt, and might 
ot . the ſpirit of naval enterprize among 
„if it Tod not reſumed freſh vigour, 
ex general exultation of the nation, u 
the he ect f expedition of Francis Drake. That 
bold navigator, emulous of the glory which Ma- 
pion. acquired by ſailing round the globe, 
a ſcheme of attempting a voyage, which 
all Europe had admired for ſixty years, without 
renturing to follow the Port diſcoverer in 
bis adventurous courſe. undertook this 
with a feeble ſquadron, in which the largeſt 
veſſel did not exceed a hundred tons, and he ac- 
compliſhed it, with ue Jt OD 
than honour to his co Even in this 
voyage, conducted with o views, 
ſeems not to have been inattentive to the 


vourite object of his countrymen, the oy 
quitted 


44% 


of a new route to India. Before 
Pacific Ocean, in order to ftretch 2 


Philippine iſlands, he ranged along ; 
Calo, as high as 1 — of forty-two 


Eras narth, iy hopes of diſcoverit ng, on that 
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ge of the Earl of 
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fide, the communication between the two ſex, 
which had- — been ſearched for in vain on 
the other. But this was the only unſucceſsful 
attempt of Drake. The exceflive cold of the 
climate, intolerable to men who had long been 
_ accuſtomed to tropical heat, obli Alb 

ſnort in his progreſs towards north; and 
whether or not there be any paſſage from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean in that quarter, is 
a point ſtill unaſcertained .. 

From this period, the Engliſh ſeem to bee 
confided in their own abilities and courage, 2 
equal to any naval enterprize. They had now 

every region to which navigation extended 
in that- age, and had rivalled the nation of 
Bebel repute for naval ſkill in its moſt ſplendid 
exploit. But notwithſtanding the knowledge 
which they had acquired of the different 
of the they had not hitherto 
any ſet out of their own country. 
merchants had not yet acquired ſuch a degree, 
either of wealth or of political influence, as were 
requiſite towards carrying a ſcheme of coloniza- 
tion into execution. Perſons of noble birth were 
deſtitute of the ideas and- information which 
have 'difpoſed them to'patronize ſuch a 
gn. The growing power of Spain, however, 
E the aſcendant over the other nations of 
Europe to which it had attained under Charles 
V. and his ſon, naturally turned the attention 
of mankind towards the importance of thoſe ſet- 
tlements in the New World, to which they were 
ſo much indebted for that -pre-eminence. The 
* between Spain and England, during 


© Hakluyt, iii. 440. „ MA 
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naſltion — ſerena hiſtories of America iuto into 
liſh, ed grad through 
15 en hes ara, the 

its a and of the ph ts 1 
1 5s ied from them. When hoſtilities 
commenced between Elizabeth and Philip, the 


proſpe& of annoying Spain by ſea 3 a neu 


hav career to the enterpriſing {| 

| Pit of the Engliſh 
© 4 I cobility. Almoſt crery — leader — the 
ee aimed at diſtinguiſhing himſelf by naval ex- 
nded its. That fervice, and the ideas connected 


SH 


vith it, the diſcovery of unknown countries, the 
eſtabliſhment of diſtant colonies, / and the enrich- 
og of commerce by ngw commodities, 'became 
familiar to perſons of rank.” _ 

In conſequence of all thoſe concurring cauſes, 
the Engliſh began ſeriouſly to form plans of ſet- 
ting colonies in thoſe parts 7 
r 
and patrons of theſe plans were moſtly perſons 
rhe Gilbert, of Gor Amo 3 

ilbert, of Compton in Devonſhire, ought 
to be mentioned with the diſtinction due to the 
conductor of the firſt En liſh colony to America. 

He had rendered himſelf conſpicuous by 
his military £ both in France and Ireland ; 
and having afterwards turned his attention to 
naval all he pu 3 . 
the probability of a north-weſt 
diſcovered no inconfiderable . 

_— and i . — with the — 
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letters une 11, 1578, veſtin 
l 57 J gin 


A. this is the firſt charter to a colony, grate 
by the Crown of England, the articles in x 


She ub a him, his hein 


2 ee the fall r t of 
I the dan of thoſe countries — be bl 
ee She permits ſuch of her ſub- 
as were willing to accompany Gilbert in 
1 D Tettle in the \countiie 
which he ſhall plant. She empowers him, his 
_ hens a „ to diſpoſe of whatever portion 
of thoſe lands he ſhall judge meet to 
ſettled there, in fee-fimple, according to the laws 
of En „ 
r eee Crown of 
of the fifth 


a him, bis heirs and aſſigns, the com- 
plete juril ictions and 1 as well marine as 
others within the ſaid 
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| pardon, govern, good dif 
cemed BY artion and policy, as well in cauſes capital or 
bing a BY ciminal as civil, both marine and other, all per- 
deen Cos who ſhall from time to time ſettle within the 
l fd countries, according to ſuch ſtatutes, laws, 
2 ordinances as ſhall be by him, his heirs and 
anted WY Agnus, deviſed and eftabliſhed for their better 


government. She declared, that all who ſettled 
there ſhould have and enjoy all the privileges of 
free denizens and natives of England, any law, 
cuſlom, or uſage to the contrary notwithitand- 
ws. And finally, ſhe prohibited all perſons + 
from attempting to ſettle within two hundred 
kagues of any place which Sir Humphry Gil. 
bert, or his aſſociates, ſhall have occupied, dur- 
ig the ſpace of fx mwg. 
ſuited to 


With thoſe ex mary powers, 
the high notions of authority and prero 
prevalent in England during the ſixteenth cen · 
tury, but very repugnant to more recent ideas 
vith reſpect to the rights of free men, who vo- 
luntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert began 
to collect aſſociates, and to prepare for embark - 
ation. His own character, and the zealous ef-. 
forts of his half-brother, Walter Ralegh, who, 
eren in his early youth, diſplayed thoſe ſplendid 
talents, and that undaunted ſpirit, which create 
admiration and confidence, ſoon ed him a 
ſufficient number of followers. But his ſucceſs 
vas not ſuited either to the gn NE 


his men, or to the pre; 
parations. Two expeditions, both of which he 
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conducted in perſon, ended diſaſtrouſſy [1580]. 


vis near or Ante. ET 
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of America, or performing any thing mor 
worthy. of notice, than the emp 3 
taking poſſeſſion of the iſland of Newfou 
in the name of his ſovereign.” The — 
a his officers ; the licentious and ungorery 
— pirit of ſome of his crew; his total ignor- 
ance of the countries which he purpoſed to oc, 
ceupy; his misfortune in approaching the con- 
tinent too far towards the north, where the is 


| hoſpitable'coaſt of Cape Breton did not invit 


them to ſettle ; the ſhipwreck of his largeſt vel. 
ſel; and above all, the ſcanty proviſion which 
the funds of a private man could make of what 
vas requiſite for eſtabliſhing a new colony, were 
the ou _ to which the failure of the en- 
terpriſe muſt be ing deficiency 
of abilities or reſolution in its r 
_ + But the miſcarriage of a ſcheme, in which 
Gilbert had ene Kew e did not dil. 
| e Ralegh adopted all his brother's 
iow? mal applying to the Queen, in whole 
favour he ſtood high at that time, he procurdd 
a patent, [March 26, 1584,] with juriſdi&ion 
and /prerogatives as ample as had been granted 
_ unto Gilbert i. Ralegh, no leſs eager to exe. 
cute than to undertake the e inſtantly dil- 
patched two ſmall veſſels, [April 27, ] under the 


_ © command of Amadas and two officers of 


truſt, to vilit the countries which he intended to 
ſettle, and to acquire ſome previous rates 5 
of their coaſts, their ſoil, and productions. Is 


order to avoid Gilbert's error, in holding 1s 
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known by the name of North Carolina, a 
rince in America moſt deſtitute of commodious 
labour. They touched firſt at an iſland, which 
they call Wokocon (probably Ocakoke), ſituat- 
ed on the inlet into Pamplicoe Sound, and then 
xt Raonoke, near the mouth of Albemarle 
Sound, In both, they had ſome intercourſe 
with the natives, —— they found to be ſavages, 
vith all the characteriſtic qualities of uncivilized 
bſe, bravery, averſion to ur, hoſpitality, a 
to admire, and a willingneſs to ex- 
change their rude productions for Engliſh com- 
nodiies, eſpecially for iron or any of the. uſe- 
ful metals of which they were ö | 
ſpending a few weeks in this traffic, and in vilit- 
ng ſome parts of the adjacent continent, Ama- 
das and Barlow mine] to Eogland [ 1 15] 
with two of the natives, and ga ve ſuch ſple 
of the uy -— — 9 
fertility of the ſoil, the mildneſs of the 


ny that Elizabeth, 1 — 1 * 
occupy a territory, 0 , to 
—— towards 1 hitherto 
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* property-. He fitted out a ſquadron of 
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to diſcover the no 
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ä ee. — TS: But the ſpirit o 
| predatory war which the Eogliſh carried 


api Span e 
this account, as well as fron 
"with a more direct and ſhorter 


uaintance 
— North America, Greenville failed by 
the Weſt India iſlands.” He ſpent ſome time n 
cruiſing among theſe, and in taking prizes; { 
that it was towards the cloſe of June ore he a. 
rived on the coaft of North America. He touched 
at both the iſlands where Amadas and Barloy 
had landed, and made ſome excurſions into di 
ferent of the continent round 
and Sounds. But as, unfortunatch, 
he did not advance far enough towards the north, 
ble Bay of Cheſapeak, be 
eſtabliſhed the y [Auguft 25] which be 
left on the iſland of ke, an incommodious 
ſtation, without any lafe harbour, and almok 
_ uninhabited!. 
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This conſiſted of one hundrel 1 ſch 
tain — by ſome men of nate, rith 
molt diftioguithed of whom was Hariot, — them 
nent mathematician. Their chief to tl 


« mars extenfre knowledge ofthe commry 
a more extenſive knowledge r 
their reſearches were carried on with prea 
and reached farther than could have bes 
——— 7, tation 
fo e ntageous. But from the ſame i 
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den 3 1 og nh, dectiön to — 
iduſtry of the Spaniards in their ſettlements, 
the greater part of the Engliſh ſeem to have 
ket nothing as worthy of attention but 
mines of gold and filver. Theſe they ſought 
for, wherever they came; theſe th N 
iter with wide Ne eagern fr The ſavages 
ſoon diſcovered the ER a objects which al- 
lured them, and artfully amuſed them with ſo 
many tales concerning pearl fiſheries, and rich 
mines of various metals, that Lane and his com- 
panions waſted their time and activity in the chi- 
werical purſuit of theſe, inſtead of labouring to 
riſe proviſions for their on ſubſiſtenee. On 
diſcovering the deceit of the Tndians, they were 
ſo much — that from expoſtulations 
ad reproaches, they proceeded to open hoſtili 
[1 [15861 The Fapplics of proviſions which th 
accuſtomed to receive from the natives 
— of courſe withdrawn. Through their owt. 
nce, no other precaution had been taken 
for ſupport. Ralegh, having engaged in 
: ſcheme too expenſive for his narrow funds, had 
tot been able to ſend them that recruit of ſtores 
wth which bets fer iſed to furniſh 
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n cm chem early in the allt e colony, reduced 
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5 of the 
ix . — in the e after 
excitin peRations, attempt 
— am, effe& but that of affording a mor 
complete knowledge of the country; as it es. 
abled Hariot, a man of ſcience and obſervation, 
to deſcribe its ſoil, climate, productions, and 
the manners of itz inhabitants, with a degree of 
accuracy. which merits no inconſiderable praiſe, 
when compared with the childiſh and marvelloy 
tales publiſhed by ſeveral of the early viſitants o 
the New World. There is another conſequence 
of this abortive colony important enough to en 
title it to a in hiſtory. Lane and his aſs 
I ir conſtant intercourſe with the Is 
on earns cn for their favourite 
moking tobacco; to the uſe of 
: 3 r 
. r A but ther 
” plant itſclf as a gracs 
os Hor, En 
o w 


= Hakluyt, iid. 255s . 387. 
® Haioton * De Bry. 1 
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hod of uing it; which Ralegh 
nen of faſhion, bondly 2 Ns imita- 
ton of them, from love of novelty, and from 
the favourable — of its ſalutary qualities 
etertained by ſeveral phyſicians, the practice 
m_ wear fog Engliſh. The Spaniards and 
rope: This] introduced it 
ak pars of uro This habit of taking 
tobacco gra Joally extcaded from the extreniithes 
of the north 7 N — * 
form or other ſeems to be eq grateful to the 
nhabitants of every climate ; and by a fingular 
of the human ſpecies, no leſs mexplicable- 
than unexampled, (ſo bewitching is the acquired 
tate for a weed of no. manifeſt utility, and at 
ſrſt not only agen Lins; but nauſeous, that it 
has become almoſt as univerſal as the demands 
of thoſe appetites originally implanted in our 
mature. Smoking was the firſt mode of taking 
tobacco in mer Arp and we learn from the 
comic writers towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth 
century and the ning of the ſeventeenth, 
that this was deemed one of the accompliſhments 
of a man of faſhion and ſpirit. | 
A few days after Drake departed from Roa- 
noke, a bark, diſpatched by Ralegh with 
of ftores for 4 landed at the 
pace where the Engliſh had ſettled ; Ver, on 
inding it deſerted by their cou 
returned to England. The bark was 
gone, when Sir Richard Greenville appeared wi 
three ſhips. After ſearching in vain for the co. 
hey which he had planted, without being able 
to what had befallen it, he left fifteen of 
his crew to keep poſſeſſion of the iſland. This 
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—— dend 
N by the ſavages 
| Finlay = all Ralegh's efforts to eſtabliſh 205 
lony in in Virginia had hitherto proved abortive, 
had been defeated by a ſucceflion of diſaſten 
and diſappointments, neither his hopes nor re. 
ſources were exhauſted. Early in the & following 
year [1587] he fitted out — ſhips, under 
the command of Captain John White, who car. 
ried thither a colony more numerous than that 
which had been n On their 
mim U, after viewing the face of the 
country covered with one — — foreſt, which 
to them appeared an uninhabited wild, as it wa 
occupied only by a few ſcattered tribes of far. 
1 diſcovered that they were deſlitui 
_ ngs which they deemed eſſentialy 
— — their ſubſiſtence in ſuch 2 
uacomfortable ſituation; and, with one voice, 
requeſted — pr their commander, to return to 
England, as th perſon among them moſt like; 
t, with efficacy, the ny ly on er 
depended the 2 of the —— 
— in his native country at a moſt 5 
able ſeaſon for the ne tion which he had us- 
dertaken. He found the nation in 2 
alarm at the _—— reparations of Philip I 
98 1 
to o to w 
. N. 
» Greenville, and all the moſt . 
trons of the new gy were called to 
1 op in o 
Us 1 — 
® Hakluyt, iti. 265. 283. | 
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the independence of their country, it was impoſj - 
ſble to attend to a leſs important and remote 
object. The unfortunate colony in Roanoke 
ived no ſupply, and periſhed miſerably by 
famine, or by the unrelenting cruelty of -thok 
barbarians by whom they were ſurrounded... - 
During the remainder of Elizabeth's reign, 
the ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a colony in Virguaia 
was not reſumed, Ralegh, with a moſt aſpiring 
mind and extraordinary talents, enlightened by 
know no leſs uncommon, the ſpirit 
and the defects of a projector. Allured by new 


F far. objects, and always giving. the preference to 
litute ſuch as were moſt LENS nd us, he was 
tially WH apt to engage in undertakings ſo vaſt and fo 
h u various, as to be far beyond his power of ac- 
roice, compliſhing. He was now intent on peopling 
rn to ad improving a large diſtrict of country in Ire- 
like WF land, of which he had obtained a grant from the 
rhich er He was a deep adventurer in the ſcheme 
Vhite ing out a powerful armament againſt Spain, 
vour- WW ia order to eſtabliſ Don Antonio on the throne 
d un- of Portugal. He. had begun to form his fa- 
verld vourite, but viſionary plan, of penetrating into 


the province of Guiana, where he fondly dreamed 
of taking poſſeſſion of inexhauſtible wealth, flow- 
ing from the richeſt mines. in the New World. 
Anidſt this multiplicity? of projects, of ſuch 
promiſing appearance, and recommended by 
novelty, he naturally became cold towards his 
_ 1 9 ſcheme of 14 
a colony in ia, was eaſily 
bed te aflign his right of property in t 
8 8 ; | country, 
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eonntly, which —— 15 
| with privi ileges contained in . 
chants in London [March 1596]. This con- 
pany, ſatisfied with a' traffic rd dt 
— the cor? | - x gong 

_ ſeſſion the country: us, a * 
bot diſcovered North America, in the name of 
len) VII., and of twer ears . 


Eli Other cauſes produced the FS 
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zbandon it, unleſs they be driven away by op- 
prefſion, or allured by vaſt proſpects of ſudden 
wealth. But the provinces of America in which 
the Engliſh attempted to ſettle did not, _ 
thoſe occupied by Spain, invite them thither by 
any appearance of filver or golden mines. 
their hopes of gain were diftant ; and they faw 
* could be caracd but by perſerering 
induſtry. The maxims of Eliza- 
be tate ration — tenor, 
ſo popular, as did not force her ſubjects to emi- 
grate, in order to eſcape from the hea 
tious hand of er. It ſeems to have been 
vith difficulty — — plant 
ers were collected, on which „„ 

beftow the name of the firſt and ſecond 
rginian colonies. The fulneſs of time for 
colonization was not yet arrived. | 
. re line to the 
es ne 
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ing Many per- 
o dad rank; ed er en ambition; 
t, and uring 
tn ally of — ſoon became ſo 
impatient of languiſhin at home without oceu- 
or object, that their invention was on the 
to find ſome exerciſe for their activity and 
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bog along the coaſt as 113 1 
ſouth-weſt, he touched at two — one d 
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eſtabliſhing gan in. di 
ferent parts of the kingdom; and before thelo 
vere ripe for execution, one ſmall veſſel was ſent 
out by the merchants of Briſtol, another hy th 
Earl of Southampton and Lord Arundel, 
Wardour, rr 
mant of the e 1 
its ſtate, or as the 

— 1 — n of a fond diſcoverer... 
„ 
and with the addition of ſo many new circum- 
tances in favour of the country, ah nt 
more extenſive view of it, as. 0 
the defire of planting it. 4 369887 
The moſt active and efficacious rr | 
this was Richard Hakluyt, prebendary of Welt. 
minſter, to whom England is more indebted for 
ts American po ran nes 
We. Formed under a kinſman of | 


be imbibed 2 ſimilar taſte, * e 
the ſtudy of geography and navigation. Thel 
favourite ſciences engroſſed his attention, and to 
diffuſe a reliſh for them was the great object of 
| —— — tr ef his ING 6 

—_— ttering t national 
ity, he publiſhed, in the year one thouſand 
ndred and ei a derer his valuable col. 


— the Spaniards and et accounts in their 

e both to the Faſt and Weſt Indies, into 

Toros bo He was conſulted with re- 
— TX many the attempts towards diſcov 

or colonization during the latter part of Eliza 

beth's reign. He correſponded with the of- 

ficers who conducted them, directed their re- 


fied red —— of both 
formed an aſſociation to FS ——— in 
and petitioned the king for the fanc- 
eee eee 

2 — who prided himſelf on his profound 
fill in the ſcience of government, and who had 
turned his attention to conſider the advantage 
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car to their is, ad. ite But as the => 
well as value of the American continent 


ſon, he divided that portion of North America, 
which ſtretches from the thirty-fourth to the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude, into two diſtricts, 
nearly equal; the one called the firſt or ſoutn 
colony of Virginia, the other, the ſecond or 
xorth colony [ 1606, April 10]. He autho- 
med Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Summers, 
Richard Hakluyt, and their aſſociates, moſtly 
ident in London, to ſettle any part of the 
former which they ſhould chooſe, and veſted in 
them a right of property to the land extending 
dong the coaſt 5 miles on each ſide of the 
pace of their firſt habitation, and reaching into 
the interior country a hundred miles. The lat- 
HER ECT 
to lundry knights, gentlemen, and merchants 
Briſtol, - th, and other parts in the weſt 
of England, with a fimilar grant of territory. 
Neither the monarch who iſſued this charter, 
bor his e who 3 had any con- 
ception ti were ug to 
bundation of mighty and op lent inees. oy te 
Janes granted was akon INE WAI 
| 4 Hiſt. of Scotland, ii. 239. Es | 
YOL. 111. x | charter 


plan cltabliſhed for the adminiſtratic ; 
affairs was uncommon. Inſtead of the powe 
uſually granted to corporations, of electing of. 
_ ficers and framing 2 for the condut of 
their on operations, the ſupreme government 
of the colonies to be ſettled was veſted in 2 
council refident in England, to be named by the 
king, according to — ius and ordinances zz 
ſhould be given under his fign manual; and the 
—— juriſdiction was committed to 2 
| reſident in America, which was likewiſe 
Fo. be nominated by the king, and to a& con- 
rmably to his inſtructions. To this important 
clauſe, which re d the 1 of th how con- 
ſtitution, was ed the conceſſion of ſever: 
immunities, to encourage perſons to ſettle in the 
intended colonies. Some of theſe were the ary 
which had been granted to Gilbert and R 
ſuch as the ſecuring to the emigrants and 
_ deſcendants all the rights of denizens, in the 
n or had bees 
born in En ti em the 
lege of — their — rs 
— Others wen 


ore favourable than thoſe granted by El» 


He permitted whatever was neceſſary for 
te fullence or commere ofthe new led 


a — the members of it to wa — 
7 to : | 


2 ˙ 


ee ee 
. | 
r 
America, ſome articles are as unfavourable: to the 
delt of che parent ſtate. / By placing the legi- 
latire and executive powers in a council nomi- 
uted by the crown, and guided by its inſtruc» 
bons, every ſettling in America ſeems to 
te bereaved of the nobleſt of a free manz 
1 
nt 18 er- 
dufive — pe which has been deemed the 
chief advantage reſulting from the eſtabliſhment 
of colonies, - But in the infancy of 
ud without the guidance of obſervation or er- 
perience, the ideas of men with reſpect to the 
F 
. y arranged. At a period 
rhen they could not foreſee the future grandeur 
ad i of the communities which they 
vere about to call into exiſtence, they were ill 
quaified to concert the beſt plan — — 
them. Beſides, — of & that age, | 
toned to the high prerogative and arbitrary rule 
of their monarchs, were not animated with ſuch 
liberal ſentiments, either concerning. their own 
perlonal or political rights, as have become fami- 
lar in the more mature ere pms 
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—— unit d rarch ad 
pre | 5 in the firſt moment « 


charaQeriſtic qualities, which diftin 
turer age, are ſucceſſively acq 

eount of the eftabliſhment of the other Engl 
paws rt: undertaken at A when the in- 
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| #25 a promontory which he called 


aertions of the parent ſtate, is leſs intereſting. 
| hall therefore relate the hiſtory: of the tu 
colonĩes in detail. —— 
t ſettlements, ſome more general ab- 


I begin mith the hiſtory irgir 
een ancient and oſt valuable of the 571 iſ 
Though many perſons of Aide hw 
proprietors in the company which undertook to 
a colony in Virginia, its funds ſeem not to 
Junta confiderable, and its firſt: effort was 
certainly extremely feeble. A ſmall veſſel of a 
hundred tons, and two barks, under the com- 
mand of Captain Newport, — Dec. 29] 
with a hundred and ſrre men, to remain 
in the country. Some of theſe were of reſſ 
able families, particularly a brother of the Earl 
of Northumberland, and ſeveral . vrho had 
ſerved with reputation in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Newport, I know not for what reaſon, followed 
che ancient eourſe by the Weſt Indies, and did 
not reach the coaſt of North America for four 
months April 26, 1607. But he approached 
{ with better fortune than any former navigator; 
for having been driven, by the violence of a 
ſiorm, to the northward of Roanoke, the place 
of his deſtination, the firſt: land he — 


ſpacious 


the ſouthern boundary of the Bay of C 
The, Engliſh» ſtood directly into that 
inlet, which ſeemed to 3 
| 23 


234 
and 28 they a 
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mixture of 
reſervoir, n 
all-the vad rivers, which not only diffuſe g 
through 1 of America, but open the 
interior parts of the country to navigation, and 
| veader-a' —̃ more extenſie 

r any other region 


| Fonkatay, and to which he as ge 
River. viewing its ha during 
A run of ans ho-amockih, 
all: concluded that a country, where ſafe and 


ing 
— Gold beoke out amo 


leaders, durin their voyage to — Theſe 
did not ſubſide on their arrival there. The firſt 


— 4. of the | — and 


genres FFrrTTR.EKFT AFT TINTI. 2 


L 
al 
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grand a member of the council, was excluded 
ers of BY from his feat at the board, by the mean jealouſy. 
reilty I of bis colleagues, and not only reduced to the 
en the i condition of a private man, but of one ſuſpected 
, nnd watched by his ſuperiors. This diminution 
enfire Wl of his influence, and reſtraint on his activity, 
on af was an eſſential injury to the colony, which at 
them — juncture ſtood in need of the aid of both. 
called n after they began to ſettle, the Engliſh 
ne of — ——— 


uring Wl by their own indiſcretion, and 

they 

_ £7 

Tow, 

45 

bal dred warriors*, they teazed and annoyed an in- 
ed to their inceſſant hoſtilities. To 
their s was added a calamity fill more dreadful; 
t the Rock of proviſions left for their ſubſiſtence, 
; and the departure of their ſhips for Eng 

us or une 15 J, was ſo ſcanty, and of ſuch bad 
cient that a ſcarcity, approaching almoſt to 
t be, 

vail- 

ther uy covered, with wood, that before the be- 
heſe g 0 September, September, one half of their number 
firſt —.— and molt of the ſurvivors were ſickly and de- 
en zedted. In ſuch trying extremities, the com- 
ron Wl parative powers of every individual are diſ- 


covered and called forth, and each 1 
» Purchas, vol. iv. 1692. Smith's Travels, p. 23. 
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— vigour of li 


—— xa oe He thaw inzrghied, 
at the head of a ſmall detachment, in queſt of their 
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frlake him. — 
captive a mariner's compaſs, and amuſed them 
2 CIS 
F and veneration, 

to operate very powerfully in his 
jour. They led him, however, in triumph 


ILL 


favour. 
through various of the country, and con- 
indted him at laſt to Powhatan, the moſt con- 


F ES s 


4 


Spaniards often ed, | 
in his behalf. The —— 
ter of Powhatan ruſhed in between him and the 


| y 5 
— — his life, : 


of Eaglihnen. He —— careſſes, — 


from executing this fatal reſolution. With dif- 
ticulty be prevailed on them to defer it ſo long, 
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be . 8 
* F N 1704. 
1 ki, 45, &c. 


land | 


and even violence, in order to prevent them 


ber, and an ample det of whatever was 1 had 1 
for clearing and ſowing the ground wa vond 
;rered to them. But an unluck Incident {to o 
— their attention from that ſpecies of in. ¶ uibe: 
comfortable. In a ſmall ſtream of water tha his 
iſſued from a bank of ſand near James-Town, a all 
ſediment of ſome ſhining mineral ſubſtance, which Wl cant 
| had ſome reſemblance of gold, was diſcovered. C 
At a time when the us metals were con- hic 
ceived to be the and only valuable p 2 fa 
ductions of the — when every moun- into 
tain was ſuppoſed to contain a treaſure, and coun 
every rivulet was ſearched for its golden ſands, enter 
this appearance was fondly conſidered as an in- WW ip n 
fallible indication of a mine. eee ery hand was 
* are uantities of t ttering 
CHAT Fre ally Fen, 

tre mad eee as unſſcilful as his com- 
zredulous, it was pronounced to be 

extremely ri rich. There was now, (fays 
— 2 no work, but di 
„ gold, waſh- gold, refine golds.” - With this 
imaginary 'wealth the firſt veſſel returning to 
— was loaded, while the culture of the 
lan 19," eee a eme; Epe er-. 


- The effect of this fatal deluſion were ſoon 
felt. Notwithſtanding all the provident activity 
of Smith, in ring corn from the natives by 
traſſic or by force, the colony to ſuffer a 
mmm 

's Travels, p. 53. 
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Maryland, ſo full and exaQ, that after the 
gf: information and reſearch for a ce. 
tury and a half, his map exhibits no inaccurate 
view of both countries, and 1s the original upo 
— . Geico 


have been formed 7. | 


But whatever pleaſing prof; of future be 
nefit might — — 1 
of a country formed by nature to be the ſeat of a 
excluſive commerce, it afforded but little relief 
for their preſent wants. The colony. ftill de. 
for ſubſiſtence chiefly on ſupplies fron 
the natives ; a6, aſter all the efforts of their on 
induſtry, hardly thirty acres und were 
a oe > as to be capable of culture®. by 
Smith's attention, however, the ftores of the 
Engliſh were ſo regularly filled, that for ſome 
time they felt 1 diſtreſs; and at 
this jundture a change was made in the conſtir 
tion of the company, which ſeemed to promile 
an increaſe of their ſecurity and happinek, 
That ſupreme direction of all the company's 
operations, which the king by his charter had 
reſerved to himſelf, diſcouraged perſons of rank 
or property from becoming members of a ſocicy 
ſo dependant on the arbitrary will of the crown, 
Upon a —— — EPR. 299 
— ng — with more 
—__ e enlarged the boundaries a 
— Are powers of the con- 
pany, as a corporation, more explicit and con- 
plete ; he aboliſhed the juriſdiQtion of the cou 


* Smith's Travels, p. 655 lc - _ 7 Stith, p. fy 
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fdent in Virginia; he veſted the government | 
atirely in à council reſiding in London; he 
to the proprietors of the company the 
oght of electing Tata perſons who were to com- 
pole this council, by a majority of voices; he 
authorized this council to eftabliſh ſuch laws, 
orders, and forms of government and magiſtracy, 
for the colony and plantation, as they in their 
diſcretion ſhould think to be fitteſt for the good 
of the adventurers and inhabitants there; he 
empowered them to nominate a governor to 
have the adminiſtration of affairs in the colony, 
aud to carry their orders into execution®*®. In 
ce of theſe conceſſions, the company 
karing acquired the power of regulating all its 
own tranſactions, the number of proprietors in- 
creaſed, and among them we find AR 
ſpectable names in the nation. 
The firſt deed of the new council was to ap- 
point Lord Delaware governor and captain- 
| of their colony in Virginia. To a per- 
— his rank, thoſe high - ſounding titles could 
be no allurement; and by his thorough acquaint» 
ace with the progreſs and ftate of the ſettle- 
ment, he knew enough of the labour and diffi- 
culty with which an infant colony 1s reared, to 
erpect any thing but anxiety-and care in diſ- 
charging the duties of that te office. But 
from zeal to promote an eſtabliſhment which he 
expeted to prove ſo highly beneficial to his 
country, he was willing to relinquiſh all the 
comtorts of an honourable ftation, to undertake 
long voyage to ſettle in an uncultivated region 
deſtitute of . accommodation to which he bad 
{+ . + & Seth, 5 Go | Z 
vol. HL * 5+ 2 un 
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been accuſtomed, and where he foreſaw that tal 
and trouble and danger awaited him, But as be 
could not immediately leave England, the cou. 
eil diſpatched Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George 
Summers, the former of whom had been 28. 
pointed lieutenant-general and the latter ad. 
miral, with nine ſhips and five hundred 

They carried with them commiſſions, by which 
they were empowered to ſuperſede the juriſdic. 
tion of the former council, to proclaim Lord 
Delaware governor, and, until he ſhould arri, 
to take the adminiſtration of affairs into their 
own hands. A. violent hurricane ſeparated the 
veſſel in which Gates and Summers had em- 
barked from the reſt of the fleet, and ftranded 
it on the coaſt of Bermudas. The other ſhips 
arrived ſafely at James- Town [ Auguſt 11). 
But the fate of their commanders was unknown, 
Their commiſſion for new-modelling the govers- 
ment, and all other public papers, were ſup- 
you to be loſt, together with them. The pre- 
ent form of government, however, was held to 
be aboliſhed. No legal warrant could be pro- 
duced: for eſtabliſhing any other. Smith was 
not in a condition at this juncture to aſſert his 
own rights, or to act with his wonted vigour. 
By an accidental exploſion of gunpowder, he 
had been ſo miſerably ſcorched and mangled, 
that he was incapable of moving, and under the 
neceſſity of committing himſelf to the guidance 


of his friends, who 8 
the ſhips returning to England, in hopes that 
— — — —— 
he could meet with in Virginia b. 

> Purchas, iv. 1734, Ke. Smith's Travels, p. 3% 
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to is wildeſt — Faction and — 
lad often riſen ſo high among the old ſettlers, 
tat they could hardly be kept within bounds 
The ſpirit of the new-comers was too ungovern- 
ale to bear any reſtraint. Several among them 
of better rank were ſuch diſſipated hopeleſs 
young men, as their friends were glad to ſend 
out in queſt of whatever fortune might betide 
= foreign land. Of the lower order, 
many were ſo profligate or deſperate, that their 
py to throw them out as nui- 
ances in ſoci Such perſons were little capa- 
—— 8 — dies lich their 
nomy, and 5 
ſbips I tuation required. The — ob their 
11). ¶ niſconduct, and that every precaution” for ſuſ- 
donn. tenance or ſafety was neglected, not only with. 
vern- Bf beld the ſupplies of proviſions which were 
ſup- WW zccuſtomed: to furniſh, but haraſſed them with 
e pre- ¶ continual hoſtilities. All their ſubſiſtence was 
ld to derived from the ſtores which they had'brou 
* pro- ff from England: theſe were ſoon conſumed; 
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| was Bf the domeſtic animals ſent out to breed in — | 
t bis country. were devoured; and by this incon- 
our. BY ſderate waſte, they were reduced to ſuch ex- 
r, he temity of famine, as not only to eat the moſt 
gled, muſeous and unwholeſome roots and "berries, 
r the Bil but to feed on the bodies of the Indians whom 


they flew, and even on thoſe of their companions 
who ſunk under the oppreſſion of ſueh compli- 
ated diſtreſs. In leſs than fix months, of five 
hundred perſons whom Smith left in Vizginia, 

only fixty remained; and theſe ſo feeble and de- 
a that they could not have ſurvived m_ 
1 2 Js, 


Fra 


F 


—— had nt arrived from 3 que 
whence they did not expect it ©. 
; — When Gates nd Summers were thrown ahor 
2 — eek wi > 
board their ip con 
ng — ol 
in that delightful ſpot, Nature, with ſpontane. 
ous bounty, preſented to them ſuch a variety of 
her productions, that a hundred and fifty people 
ſubſiſted in afluence-for ten months on an un 
inhabited iſland. Impatient, however, to eſcape 
from a place where they were cut off from il 
intercourſe with mankind, they ſet about build. 
ing two barks with ſuch tools and materials x 
4 — amazing efforts of perſeverance 
finiſhed them. In theſe the 
embarked, and Becred divefly towards Vi 
in hopes of finding an ample conſolation 
their toils and dangers in the embraces of thei 
and amidſt the comforts of 


than human be 
— —— ee 

ty of proviſions in Vir 
brought with them no larger flock 
e nome ogg By 
* Stich, p. 116. Purchas, iv. 174%. tie 
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ef to th trymen, added to the an 
with — viewed this unexpected — 
of diſtreſs. Nothing now remained but inftantly 
to abandon a country, where it was impoſſible 


7H # 


d, and ff to ſubſiſt any longer; and though all that could 
donta be found in the ſtores of the colony, when added 
riety of ¶ o what remained of the ſtock brought from 
7 Bermudas, did not amount to more than was 
an un fl fofficient to ſupport” them for ſixteen days, at 
) the moſt ſcanty allowance, they ſet fail, in hopes 
rom al i of being able to reach Newfoundland, where 
t build. WF they expected to be relieved by their countrymen 
rials x i employed at that ſeaſon in the fiſhery there 4. 
vera But it was not the will of Heaven that all the 
le ther i kbour of the En liſh, i in planting this colony, 


z well as all their of benefit from its fu- 
ture po „ ſhould be for ever loſt. Before 
Gates, and the melancholy companions of his 


— 


a 


of 1 royage, had reached the mouth of James- River, 
perow ¶ they were met Lord Delaware, with three 
ted in that brought a large recruit of provifions, 


——— number of new ſettlers, and every 
thing requiſite for defence or cultivation. By 
— and authority he prevailed on them 
to return to James- Town, where they found 
their fort, their magazines, and houſes entire, 
which Sir Thomas Gates, by ſome happy chance, 
had preſerved from bein be on fire at the time 
of their departure. A ſo feeble and diſ- 
ordered in its frame required a tender and ſkilful 


1 8 \Hipmneck, of 
Cates and Summers, and of their adventures in Bermudas, 
i «25 compoſed by Strachy, a gentleman who accompanied 
em, * w. 1734. 
pert Y3 hand 


| 


ability to afford 
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— — — 
diſcover. them, amidſt the violence of their wn. 
his 


rs his er fn hn po 
fions, and in guar ding againk a repetition of 


earied aſſiduity, 
ls nl —— 


character, by knowing how to mingle ſeverity 

with indul — — 

of his as well as when to diſplay the 

gentleneſs natural to his own-temper, he gradu. 

ally reconciled men corrupted by anarchy to 

ä ——— 

tention Profligate to 

2 taught the Indians again to reverence aud 
nary — — — ſuch an ad- 


country [161 1, March 28}; the government 

of which he committed to Mr. Percy. 

He was ſoon ſuperſeded by the arrival of Sr 
Thomas Dale [Ma 719] 3 in whom the compur 
had veſted more abſolute authority than in any of 

impowering him to rule by martid 

v; a ſhort code of which, founded on the pa 

rt Oe — 

at time in 

— og This ſyſtem 2 

is fo violent and arbitrary, that even the Sp 


* Stith, p. 337. Purchas, iv. 1764. 
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nds themſelves . 
it into their ſettlements; for among them, as 


ſoon 2s a plantation began, and the arts of peace 
ſucceeded to the operations of war, the juriſdic- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate was unif eſtab- 
liſhed. But however unconſtitutional or oppreſ- 
fre this may appear, it was adopted by the 
advice of Sir Francis Bacon, the moſt enlight- 
ened philoſopher, ane one. of the moſt —— 
kwyers of The company, well ac- 
quainted with the ey — of every method 
which they had- hitherto 4 — ed for reſtrain- 
ing the unruly mutinous ſpirits which they had 
to govern, cagerly adopted a plan that had the 
ſanction of ſuch high authority to recommend 
it. Happily for the colony, Sir Thomas Dale, 
who was entruſted with this dangerous power, 
Os it with prudence and moderation. By 

vigour which the ſummary mode of military 
— — gave to his adminiſtration, he in- 
troduced into > the colony more perfe& order than 
had ever been eſtabliſhed there ; and at the ſame 
ume he tempered. its vigour with ſo much diſ- 
cretion, that $0 alm Tren to have bees green | 
by this formidable innovations. 2 

The regular form which the colony nom be- 

gan to aſſume, induced the King to iſſue a new 
charter for the encouragement of the adventurers 
(1612, March 12], — e 
firmed all their | | | 


+ the commodities exported by them, — 
granted them mor Fe, iges hang as w 
—— A 


e Plantations, Be 3. 5 00 9 122. 
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N In con. 
ſequence of this, the company took poſſeſſion of 
Bermudas, 'and the —— 
by Gates and — et Dies 
to ſend out a confiderable reinforce. 
ment to the colony at James- Torn. The ex. 
c of thoſe extraordinary efforts was de. 
| nc Fro profits of a lottery, which amount. 
— — thouſand pounds. This er- 


pedient, they were authorized to „. 
povent, they were authorized to en — 
firſt inſtance, in the Engliſh hiſtory, of any pub- 
lie countenance —— to this rnicious 
mode of . ee, ut the Houſe of 
Commons, hi towards the cloſe of this reigy 
began to obſerve every meaſure of government 
with jealous attention, having remonſtrated 
againſt the inſtitution as unconſtitutional and 
impolitic, James recalled the licence under the 
ſanction of which it had been eſtabliſned i, 
By the ſevere diſcipline of martial Jaw, the 
zune of the coloniſts was forced into a prope 
ction, and exerted itſelf in uſeful induſtry, 
This, aided by a fertile foil and favourable 
| Rank of provide, that they —— 

t were no lony 
obliged an for ſubſiſtence to the — 
ſupplies obtained or extorted from 
- the Indians. ; In-propertion' as the Engliſh be. 
— more independent, the natives courted 
| p upon” more equal terms. The 
| happy ſets of this were N felt.” 8 


. >> b. 191. Appendix, 23, æc. 
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F er 
on the River Chickahominy, in which they con- 
ſeated to acknowledge themſelves ſubjects of 
the King of Great Britain, to aſſume henceforth 
the name of Engliſhmen, to ſend a body of their 
rariors to the afſtance of the Engliſh, 2s often 
z they took the field aug c and to 
depoſit annually a ft qua of Indian 
corn in the ftore-houſes of the K. An 
. 
relate n, 
way for this union. Pocahuntas, the favourite 
danghter of the great Chief Powhatan, to whoſe 
interceſſion Captain Smith was indebted for his 
life, perſevered in her partial attachment to the 
Engliſh ; and as ſhe frequently viſited their ſettle- 
ben 
ful hoſpitality, her admiration of their arte and 
manners continued to increaſe. During this in- 
tercourſe, her beauty, which is repre ented a8 
far ſuperior to that of her 
ſuch impreſſion on the heart o Mr. R 
man of rank in the 
os ſolicited her to accept of 3 
band. Where manners are ſimple, courtſhip is 
not tedious. Neither artifice prevents, nor cere · 
mony forbids the heart from declaring its ſentĩ- 
ments, Pocahuntas readily gave her conſent ; 
ed the alliance, and Powhatan did 
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— tribes to P | 
or that ſtood —— Rolfe and 
his princeſs, (for by that name the vriten of 
the laſt age always diſtinguiſh her,) ſet out for 
England, were ſhe was received by James and 
his Queen with the reſpect ſuited 'to-her bink 
| 1 Wy inſtructed in the principles of 
che Chriſtian faith, ſhe was publicly baptized, 
8 alter, on her return to Ame. 
lvring one fon ; from whom are ſprung ſome 
2 pectable families in Virginia, who 
boaſt of their —-—ͤ— — of the an. 
_ cient rulers of their country! | But not with. 
none of Rel commnca —— 
Rolfe's coun ſeem to have imi. 

tated the example which he ſet them, of inter. 
ing with the natives. Of all the Europeans 

who have ſettled in America, the Engliſh hare 
availed themſelves leaft of this obvious method 
of conciliating the affection of its original inha- 
| bitants ; ad either from the x pier 
ous in their national character, or from the want 
of that pliant facility o manners which 
e ese 1 8 fituation, * been 


their new veſts : nes me my re not accept 
it to pride and to their contewpt of them wu 
inferior order of beings . 18 
8 Hamer Solida Narratio, ap. d x. 2 
Stitb, p. 129. 146. Smith's 3 255 * 
| '® Beverley' Hitt of Vg. p 25 ; 
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During the interval of t tranquillity procured 
by. the alliance. with Powhatan, an important 
change was made in the ſtate of the colony. 
Hitherto - no right of private- property in land 
had been eiabliſhed. The fields that were 
deared had been cultivated by the joint labour 
of the colonitts ; their product was carried to 
the common flore-houſes, and diſtributed weekly 
to every family, according to its number and 
exigencies. A ſociety, deſtitute of the firſt ad- 
rantage reſulting from ſocial union, was not 
. to * Induſtry, when not excited 
by the idea of property in what was acquired — 
its own efforts, made no vigorous exertion. 

bead had no inducement to contrive, nor = 
hand to labour. The idle and improvident 
truſted entirely to what was ifſued from the 
common ſtore; the aſſiduity even bed the ſober 
and attentive relaxed, when they er _ 
others. were to reap the fruit of their toil 

it was computed, that the united . "_ 
the colony did not accompliſh as much work in 
a week as might have been performed in a day, 
if each individual bad laboured on his own ac- 
count. In order to remedy this, Sir Thomas 
Dale divided a conſiderable portion of the land 
into ſmall lots, and granted one of theſe to each 
1 in full property. From the moment 
that induſtry had the certain proſpect of a re- 
| compence, it advanced with rapid prog The 
articles of primary peceſlity were cultivated with 
ſo much attention as ſecured the means of ſub- 
bltence 3 and ſuch ſchemes of improvement were 
formed as prepared the way for the introduction 
el opulence into the colony s. 


* Smith's Travels, p. 114+ Stith, p. 131. 
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among the planters, was ſoon directed towards 3 
new object; and they applied to it for ſome 
time with ſuch inconfiderate ardour as was pro- 
ductive of fatal conſequencess The culture of 
tobacco, which has ſince become the ſtaple of 
Virginia and the ſource of its proſperity, wa 
mtroduced about this time into the 
[1616]. As the taſte for that weed continued 
to increaſe in England, notwithſtanding the 
zealous declamations' of James againſt it, the 
tobacco imported from Virginia came to a 
market ; and though it was ſo much inferior in 
quality or in eftimation to that raiſed by the 
Spaniards in the Weſt Indian iſlands, that 2 
pound of the latter ſold for eighteen ſhillings, 
and of the former for no more than three ſhilli 
it yielded a conſiderable profit. Allured by 
the proſpe& of ſuch a certain and quick return, 
every other ſpecies of induſtry was neglected. 
The land which ought to have been reſerved for 
raiſing proviſions, and even the ftreets of James 
Town, were planted with tobacco. Various re- 
 gulations were framed to reſtrain this ill · directed 
activity. But from eagerneſs for preſent gain, 
the planters diſregarded every admonition. The 
means of ſubſiſtence became ſo ſcanty as force! 
them to renew. their demanda upon the Indians, 
who, ſeeing no end of thoſe exactions, their au- 
tipathy to the Engliſh name revived with ad- 
2 rancour, an on began to form ſchemes 
vengeance, with the ſecrecy and filence pecu- 
har to Americans. „„ 


© Stith, p. 140. 147. 164 1683. Smith, p. 140. Pu- 
Nen 
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on y, notwithſtanding this 
aror in its operations, and the cloud that was 
over its head, continued to wear an 
_ — proſperity. Its numbers increaſed by 
zccefſive migrations ; the quantity of tobacco 
5 became every year more conſiderable, 
nd ſeveral of the planters were not only in an 
afy fituation, but — faft to opulence”; 
ud by two events, which happened nearly at 
the fame time, both population and induftry 
rere greatly promoted. As few women had 
itherto ventured to encounter the hardſhips 
which were unavoidable in an unknown and un- 
cultivated country, moſt of the coloniſts, con- 
trained to live ſingle, conſidered themſelves as 
0 more than ſojourners in a land to which they 
rere not attached by the tender ties of a famil 
d children. In order to induce them to ſ 
there, the company took advantage of the ap- 
parent tranquillity in the country, to ſend out a 
conſiderable number of young women, of hum- 
ble birth, indeed, but ' of unexceptionable cha- 
nder, and encouraged the planters, by pre- 
n and immunities, to marry them 2. Theſe 
companions were received with ſuch fond- 
—— many of them ſo comfortably eſtab- 
uhed, as invited others to follow their example, 
ad by degrees thoughtleſs adventurers, aſſuming 
the ſentiments of virtuous citizens and of pro- 
— of families, e e about 
8 perity of a country, which they now 
confidered as their own. wr the coloniſts 
to form more extenſive plans of induſtry, they 
ere unexpectedly Ay with means of exe- 
Smith, p. 135. | 4 Stith, p. 266, 197. 
_ cuting 
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in Virgina is performed by ſervile hands. 
But as the condition of the colony improved, 
the ſpirit 5 yr foe — —— 
pendent. To Engliſhmen the ſummary and 
ſevere deciſions of martial law, however tem 
by the mildneſs of their patron, appeared in 
tolerably oppreflive ; and they longed to recore 
the privileges to which they had been accuſtomed 
under the liberal form of government in thei 
native country. In compliance with this ſpirt, 
Sir George Yeardly, in the year 1619 [ June], 
called the firſt general aſſembly that was ew 
held in Virginia; and the numbers of the people 
were now ſo increaſed, and their ſettlements 6 
appeared by 
vention, when 
| legiſlatire pore 
ond to excerciſe the nobleſt function of fre 
22 2 in it ſeem ye 
ave Di many, nor et great importance; 
the meeting was highly acceptable to the people, 
as they now beheld among themſelves an imap 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, which they reverence 
as the moſt perfect model of free governmat 


es = 
ame VET, I à part ol ner cargo | 
to the planters”; and as that hardy form 
found more capable of enduring fatigue under 2 ſapre 
ſultry climate than E tation 
aid ſeems now to be eſſential to the exiſtence of ¶ place 

| the colony, and the great of field labom i ite 
ſome 

the f 


MM 


their repreſentatives in thi is con 
they were permitted to aſſume 
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In order to render this reſemblance more c ; 
2  » * Bevndley, p. 27. | . 
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plete, and the rights of the planters more cer- 
uin, the my iſſued a charter or ordinance 


8. 


rk 


22 
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P e 
Wee e eee ro is ode dat 
be! ne bee, governor, who held the 
in a couneil of 
n de com , which poſſeſſed 
jms of the Jace an ind exceed ome of 
belodping' 90 t l 
i a general counc aſſembly ont io of by 
— eleres of the people, in which were 
wted powers and privileges fimilar to thoſe of 
the Hoaſe-6f Commons; In both theſe coun- 
ch all queſtions were to be determined by the 
majority of voices, and a negative was reſerved 
to the governor; but no law or ordinance 
though approved of by all the three members 
„ prep Ba ck ek hr. until it was 
in England by a general court of the: 
company, and returned under its ſeal?. Thus 
the conſtitution of the colony was fixed, and 
the members of it are henceforth to be con- 
ſdered, not merely as ſervants of a commercial 
i pen bu re men ee 
their ſuperior, 23 


The natural effect of that er been id 
their condition was an increaſe of t dey, 


The product of tobacco in Virginia was now 
qual, not only to the 5 of it in 
"3 eee 
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for a foreign market. The company opened 
trade lor it with Holland, and eſtabliſhed wax, 
| houſes in Middleburgh and Fluſhing. Jane, 
2 alarmed. gt Jecing the 
a commodity, for which the de- 
mand was daily increaſing, Turned into a cad 
that tended to "the diminution of the revenue, 
depriving it of a conſiderable duty impoſed on the 
importation of. tobaceo, interpoſed with vigour 
to check this innovation. Some expedient wa 
found, by which the matter was adjuſted forthe 
preſent; but it is remarkable as the firit inſtance 
of a difference i in ſentiment between the parent 
ſtate and the colony, concerning their reſpe&ire 
hts. The — concluded, that the trade 
the colony ſhould be confined to England, 
and all its productions be landed there. Tie 
C 
— to — 4 they nga a 1 to the 


The time 1 
this important queſion — 


tobacco ſeems to have been firft introduced into Eng 
about the year 1586. Poffibly'a few ſea-faring perſons mor 
: have acquired-2 relidh for ir dy their intercourſe with fr 
5 previous to that period; but the uſe of it c 
be denominated-a national habit ſooner than the time I ba 
mentioned. Upon an average of the ſeven years immedixth 
preceding the year 1622, the whole import of tobacco i 
e OR Is cre Ae Aran" 
eighty-five pounds weight, Stith, p. 246, From thi! 
that the taſte bad ſpread with a rapidity which 5 
remarkable. But bow inconbderable . is * "7 
n 
5 . 2 1 Ein. ASI a Ie Fe 
c 5 | 
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— that me Ariane ah were” — not 
along the banks of James and Vork Rivers, 


a - thr nor UG their machinations, — 
thou ſurrounded a people whom they 

** known from Ale to be both 
atful and vindiQtive, they neglected every 
cution for their ova fabery that wa roquitre is 
ſuch a ſituation. Like the peaceful inhabitants 
of a ſociety completely eſtabliſhed, they were no 
lager ſoldiers but citizens, and were ſo intent 
on what was ſubſervient to the comfort or em- 
beliſhment of civil life, that every martial exer- 
eile began to be laid aſide as unneceſſa The 
Indians, whom they commonly employed as 
hunters, were furniſhed with fire- arms, and 
taught to uſe them with dexterity. They were 
gane to frequent the habitations of the Eng 

at all hours, and received as innocent viſ 
ants whom there was no reaſon to dread: ' This 
nconfiderate ſecurity enabled the Indians to 
prepare for the execution of that plan of 
— which they meditated with all the 

e which is agreeable to 

Nor did they want a leader ca- 
— — their ſchemes with addreſs. 
On the death of Powhatan, in the year 1618, 
hough ſucceeded him, not only as 
wrowanee or chief of his own tribe, but in that 
ertenſire influence over all the Indian nations of 


2 3 Viginia, 
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Virgiaia, - which induced the Engliſh writers ts 
diſtinguiſh them by/the name of Emperor, Ac. 
to the Indian tradition, he was not: 
native of Vi but came from à diſtant 

to the ſouth- weſt, pofibiy from ſome 
province of the Mexican Empire *. But as he 
vas confpicuous' for all the qualities of highel 


eſtimation among 1a a fearleſs cor 

S 3 and en 
licys be quakty- gol 

ere. 


cy- All the tribes contiguous . 

ſcttlements were ſucceſſively gained, except 
1 ere, Aer ee 

peculiar attachment to new 
bours, every circumſtance that might 2 
what they in intended was carefully concealed. To 
each tribe its ſtation was allottes, and the par 
it was to act preſcribed. On the morning of 
the day conſecrated to vengeance [March 22], 
each was at the place of rendezvous 2 
vrhile the Englh wo were ſo little aware of the in- 
1 

icious ns 

ö under pretext of delivering 
preſents of veniſon and fruits, er. 
| —— motions. Finding them perfect 
at mid-day, the moment that was pre- 
— Eta 
ond foe 109% ee eee Ai 

2 © Beverley, p. 51. 855 
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1 . HISTORY or AMERICA. 
tements, and murdered men, women, and 


with 1 rage, and that rancorous 
cruelty with which ſavages treat their enemies. 
In one hour, nearly a fourth part of the whole 
whoſe hands _ fell. The ſlaughter would 
hare been univerſal, if compaſſion, or a ſenſe of 
duty, bad not moved a converted Indian, to 
whom the ſecret was communicated the * 
before the maſſacre, to reveal it to his maſter 
in ſuch time as to ſave James- Town, and ſome 
adjacent ſettlements; and if the Engliſh, in 
er diſtricts, had not run to their arms with 
reſolutien eee by deſpair, and defended 
themſelves ſo bravely as to repulſe their aſſailants, 
ho, in the execution of their plan, did not dif- 
corer courage equal to the ſagacity and art with 
which they had concerted iti imm 
But though the blow was thus prevented from 
deſcending with its full effect, it proved very 
grierous to an infant colony. In ſome ſettle- 
nents not a fingle Engliſhman eſcaped. Many 
perſons of prime note 1n the colony, and among 
theſe ſeveral members of the council, were ſlain. 
The ſurvivors, overwhelmed with grief, aſto- 
thment, and terror, abandoned all their re- 
note ſettlements, and, crowding together for 
lafety to James -· Town, did not accupy a terri- 
tory of greater extent than had been planted 
ſoon after the arrival of their countrymen in 
Virginia, Confined within thoſe narrow boun- 
Gries, they were leſs intent on ſchemes of in- 
duſtry than on though Every 


ts of revenge. 


man took arms. A bloody war againſt the In- 
7 Stith, p. 20%, c. Purchas, iv. 1788, &c. 


=" 


ed el to-imitate*; 
and, regardleſs thoſe principles of 


faith, honour, and humanity, which regulate 
hoftility among civilized nations and ſet bounds 
to its rage, the Engliſh deemed every thing al 


to their ſettlements, and reſume their 


uſual peaceful occupations [1623]. The be. 
haviour of the , ſeemed now to be 
perfectly reverſed. The Indians, like men ac- 
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aud drove the reſt to the woods, where ſo many 


eriſhed with hunger „ that ſome of the tribes 
zcareſt to the Engliſh were totally extirpated. 


This atrocious deed, which the la- 
boured to repreſent as a act of retalia- 
tion, was followed by ſome happy effects. It 


delirered the colony ſo entirely om any dread 
of the Indians, that its ſettlements began again 
to extend, and its induſtiy to revive.  / 
But unfortunately at this juncture the flate of 
the company in En gland, in en the: 
of Virginia and the government of the colony 
. IT 
the efforts o 11 ters, 4 
reinforcement of men, and i ſuppl 
neceflaries, as were requilite — . 
as original 


2 loſt. The company 
——— and-inceaind 

at y the junction of new members, allured by 
the proſpect of gain, or the deſire of promoting 
a ſcheme of public utility, that its 
courts 2 2 numerous aſembly * [og The 
operation o e paſſion, | 
that ſpread was felt in 
thoſe popular meetings, 2 influenced their 
deciſions. As towards the cloſe of James's 
reign more juſt and enlarged ſentiments: with 
— to conſtitutional were diffuſed 
N ee e eee 
nights better, and to aſſert them with 
eee eee formerly little 

now in Engliſh policy, Oats 
eſtabliſhed between the court and the country 
nn 
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rive-power and conſequence from 
8 
22 . 

pectable as the company of Virginian ad. 
venturers. In conſequence of this, bulineſs had 
| been conducted in every general court for ſome 
years, not with the temperate ſpirit of merchants 
deliberating concerning their mutual interel, 
but with the animoſity and violence natural to 
numerous aſſemblies, . by which rival faction 
contend for 1 uperiority d. 

As the —— not often aſſemble the grea 
council of the nation in parliament, the genen 
courts of the company became a theatre, on 
which popular orators diſplayed their talents; 
2 and acts of the 
privy council, with reſpect to the commerce and 

of the colony, were canvaſſed there with 

dom, and cenſured with ſeverity, ill-ſuited 

to the lofty ideas which James entertained of hi 
own wiſdom, and the extent of his prerogative. 
In order to check this growing ſpirit of diſcul- 
Hon, the miniſters employed all their addreſs and 
anfluence to as many members of the com- 
: | ve them the direRion of the 


cede wan reprobated d a vaſt 1 jor] 
awe the vo 


able he of — Jan ular Jo 3 
a to Power ot any e 
-wcary of with — over which 


c had 
laboured in vain to obtain an aſcendant, began 


to entertain thoughts of diſſolving the company, 
d Stith, 7. 2395 6. Chalmers, 5. 59 · = 
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nd of new-modelling its conſtitution, Pretexts, 
pither unplauſible, nor deſtitute of ſome founda- 
tion, ſeemed to juſtify this meaſure. The low 
of the en. the large ſums of money 
expended, and great number of men who had 
periſhed in attempting to plant it, the late maſ- 
facre by the Indians, and every diſaſter that had 
befallen the Eaglich from their firſt migration to . 
America, were imputed ſolely to the inability of 
2 numerous company to conduct an en e ſo 
complex and arduous. The nation felt 
its intment ins Gheme in ahh 
engaged with ſanguine ex ns of advan- 
and wiſhed impatĩ for ſuch an impar- 
2 into former proceedings as might 
© oe ſalutary es in the future ad- 
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FE 


miniſtration 5 The preſent ſtate 
of its affairs, as well as the wiſhes o 8 


i hs 
TI „ 


commiſſion, empowerin 2 the and 
— of du al tie 
of the com from its firſt eſtab- 


— and to lay the 
e mens of ee the 6 the moſt 
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TI 


Mes M be arreſted. Violent and arbitrary 2. 
theſe acts of authority may now appear, the 
commiſſioners carried on their inquiry without 
any obſtruction but what aroſe from fome feeble 
and ineffeftual remonſtrances of the company. 
The commiſſioners, though they conducted their 
ſcrutiny with much activity and vigour i, did 
not communicate any of their gs to the 
company; but their report, with . da to its 
operations, ſeems to have been very unfavourable, 
as the king, in conſequence of it, fignified to 
the company his intention of veſting the ſupreme . 
government 'of the company in a governor and 
twelve aſſiſtants, to be reſident in d, and 
the executive power 11 a council of twelve, which 
ſhould reſide in Virginia [Oct. 8 J. The gover- 
nor and aſſiſtants were to be originally appointed 
by the king. Future vacancies were to be f 
ied. by the governor and his aſſiſtants, but their 
nomination was not to take effect until it ſhould 
be ratified by the privy. council. The twelve 
evunſellors in Virginia were to be choſen by the 
governor and ; and this choice was 
iſe ſubjected to the review of the pri 
council, With an intention to quiet the mi 
of 'the coloniſts, it was declared, that private 
pro ſhould be deemed facred ; and for the 
more effectual ſecurity of it, all grants of lands 
from the former company were to be confirmed 
© '$tith, p. 288, © Smith's Travels, p- ac * 
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2 —— to them! with 
formality, that upon faith in 0 
. and 
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3 bo which they wark 
deeply intereſted, to the dominion of à ſmall 
junto abſolutely dependent on the crown. Nei- 

ther promiſes nor threats could induce them to 
DEER and in a general 
court [Oct. 20] 's propoſal was almoſt 

: and a refolution taken to 
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uſual in that reign, in a deciſion perſedy cos. 
ſonant to the wiſhes of the monarch. The charter 
was ſorfeited, ¶ June 1624], the company wa 
diſſolved, and all the rights and privileges con- 
„ FR ge from whon 


"Some writers, Stith, the molt a. 
telligent and beſt informed hiſtorian of Virgins, 
mention the diffolution of the as a moſt 
diſaſtrous event to the colony. with 


liberal ſentiments, . when the 
a Ur gs were more fully unfolded thao 
under the reign of James, they viewed his vo 
lent and arbitrary proceedings on this occafion 
with ſuch i n, that their abhorrence of 
| the means which he employed to accompliſh hi 
drfign feems to have rendered them incapable of 
os gg; ang effects with air oy gr 


CEPT 
verning an infant colon wa 
liberty, F 

r of all the powers which Jane: 


y of adventuren 
; ay car During ne Hans the colonit 


notes es 
vernment, that of martial law. Even after the 


native f LD to rouſe under 
op om, torted from their ſupenor 
th — 
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— ie6 —— 
to the proſperity of the colony, than to its free: 
dom. A dumerons body ef merchants, as long 
as its — are purely” —— ay 
them on with diſcernment” and” fe 
But the mercantile fpirit ſeems i 
conduct an enlarged and liberal plan of civil 
policy, and colomes have ſeldom grown up to 
maturity and vigour under its ' narrow and in- 
— ulations. Lo the unavoidable defects 
adminiſtration whieh this occafioned,' were 


ded errors arifing from inexperience. The - 


TTT 
which à general commeree opens 
„ of it. When they 
firſt began to venture out of the beaten track, 
they grop« | their way with timidity and heſita- 
| with the climate and: foil 
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„ Smith's Travels, p. 42. 167. 19 1 Chalmers Annak, 


R — 
the crown, and immediately ſubordinnte to its 
ion: — the title —— 
on Sir George ardely, and appointed 5 in 

conjunction with a council of twelve, and a ſe- 
cretary, to exereiſe ſupreme authority there, and 
enjoined them to conform in every point to ſuen 
inſtructions as from time to time they might re- 
ceive from bim l. From the tenor of the king's 
commiſſion, ———̃ — 
his policy, „ 


| | s OF- to im taxes upon it. it. 
Yardely and his council, who ſeem to have been 
tit inftruments for carrying this ſyſtem of arbi- 
try rule into execution, did not fail to put ſuch 
2 eonſtruction on the words of their commiſſion 
s was moſt — — own 3 
a rt s rei 
r 
Statutes were publiſhed, and taxes 
without once calling the es: of 
the people to authorize them by their ſanc- 
tion. At the ſame time that the coloniſts were 
_— tical rights, which they deemed 
reemen and citizens, their private 
property was violently invaded. A * 
IR ymer, vii. 72. 311. 
1 
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tion 


by the king to purchaſe 
—— — the cruel morti. 
fication to bebold the ſovereign, who ſhould hav 
afforded them protection, engroſs all the profit 
Fara Mis ge Hl ny and retaia- 
the monopoly of it in his own hands. While 
r 


en 
only of ſuch exorbitant extent as to be unſavour 
able to the progreſs of cultivation; but from in- 
—— or imperfect acquaintance with the 
aq 2 


3 excited, were avy- 
mented by the rigour with which Sir John Har. 
vey, who ſucceeded Yardely in the government 
2 
1627 pacious, gy ©4 

— added inſolence to and neither 
regarded the ſentiments, nor liſtened to the re 
monſtrances of the people under his command. 
r the fant of overnment, 
and overamed by authority derived from a roy 
commiſſion, ſubmitted ling to-his tyrenay 2or 
-exaQtions. Their was at laſt exhaulted, 


patience 
ond in = tranſport of popular rage and indes 
7M ® Rymer, xvili-29. 154. p. 980. 
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an uſurpation of his right to judge and to puni 

one of his own officers, but an open and audaci- 
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him to have recourſe to the great 
council of the nation. There his ſubjects would 
fnd a juriſdiction independant of the crown, and 
able to control its . 
redreſs of 
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die in Virginia fuch 
But though Charles eſtabli | 


gorerament 
that of thu 


ge he inſtructed Sir Willi Berke- 
rictly to. prohibit | commerce ; 
colony with foreign — and in order more 
certainly to ſecure excluſive poſſeſſion of all the 
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advantages ariſing from the fale of its produc. 
tions, —— Fay pigorts a bond from the 


maſter of each veſſel that failed from Virgins, 
to land his cargo in ſome part of the king's de 


a 5. tree who: 
is y influence o 8 
on 33 the colony advanced ſo 


and population, that at the 
of their war the dit d in i excl 
5 "4h 


3 — into , the authority of the 
crown continued to be acknowledged and re- 
mech pore ch paid: Jer 
ce of its power, 

an ordinance, declaring, that as the ſettlemen 
in Virginia had been made at the coſt and by 
the people of England, it ought to be ſubor- 
dinate to and upon the Eagliſh ca 

Ith FChiedt to ' 
tions as are or ſhall be made in Lament : that, 
1 of this dutiful 1, the colon 
bad diſchimed the authority of the tate, an 
ER ee ee that on this ac- 
were denounced notorious traiton 
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a e but thoſe of . nations, wer 
eee. 1 
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prohibited to enter their ports, 1 on 
any commerce with them. 

It was not the mode of that age to | wage 2 
rar of words alone. The efforts of an high- 
ſpirited government in aſſerting its own dignity 
were prompt and vigorous. A. powerful ſquad- 
2 with a conſiderable body of land forces, 
to reduce the Vigaians to obe - 
7 After compelling the colonies in Bar- 
badoes and the other iſlands to ſubmit to the 
e ee the ſquadron entered the Bay 


of Cheſapeak peak [1651]. Berk Berkeley, with more 


arms to ſe 
OT armament ; Pu he CO | 
maintain ſuch an unequal conteſt. His 


reſiſtance, however, procured {an fl 


_ 2 —_ EEE 


e the peo DOPE oa his A 
or was grant- 

ed; ae e of the com—- 
monwealth, and were admitted to a Figs = 4 
„fal the rights enjoyed by ciizens”. ke- 
| the BY ley, firm to his principles of , diſdained 
to make any Fra 26-6 for ; and chooſing 


ee days far removed from the ſeat of a 
government which he deteſted, continued to 
reide in Virginia as a private man, beloved and 
reſpected by all over whom he had formerly 


Not fatisfied with taking meaſures to ſubject 
the colonies, the commonwealth turned its at- 
on re moſt effectual mode of re- 


and of ſecuring to it the benefit of their increal- 
ing commerce. With this view the parliament 


| Fogg rg" warty Chalmers' Annals, 
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taning them in dependance on the parent ſtate, 1 
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TINY e [L565 1J, one of which expre, 
prohibited all mercantile intercourſe betwer 

| 1 ſtates, and the other 
ordained, that 2 ron of A 

or America, ſhould be imported into the domi 

nions of the commonwealth, but in veſſels he. 


longi Engliſh owners, or to the people of 
the cola ſettled there, and navi bref at 
Evetch 8 aelihm of 
the greater part muſt b men. But 
while the „Aon, of the commonwealth pre. 
ſcribed the channel in which the trade of the 
colonies was to be carried on, it was ſfolicitous 


years in 
period, n 
amon e oo fre 
WY and op 
;ring ther 5 e 
ruined fortunes, 
hg (rag y attached to the cauſe for 
which they bad 10 and ſuffered, and an- 
mated with all the paſſions natural to men re- 
cently een 
civil war, they, by their ir intercourſe with the co 
loniſts, confirmed them in pr of loyalty, 
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by their new maſters. On the death of Mas 
thews, the laſt governor named by Cromwell, 
the ſentiments and inclination of the people, no 
under the control of authority, burſt out 
pag ep Pence forced _—_ William Berke- 
to quit retirement; unanimouſly 
TE . and as he 
refuſed to act under an uſurped authority, they 
boldly erected the royal — and, n 
edging Charles II. to be their lawful ſovereign, - 
poclaimed him with all his titles; and the Vir- 
ginians Jong boaſted, that as they were the laſt 
of the king's ſubjects who renounced their al- 
PCC 
Herb th le of vi 1 
or e peop irginia, a revolu- 
ton in England, no leſs ſudden and unexpected, 
lated Charles on the throne of his anceſtors, 
ud ſaved them from the ſevere. chaſtiſement, 
to which their premature declaration in his fa- 
wur muſt have expoſed them. On receiving the 
frit account of this event, the joy and exulta- 
tion of the colony were and unbounded. 
Theſe, however, were not of long continuance. 
Cnciows, but unproduAtive * of eſteem 
zood-will were the only return made by 
to loyalty and ſervices, which in the 
Wachen were o that no re 
3 they -mig ht claim. 

| i the king's ne G 
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regulations for the encourage. 
ere during the convulſions of 
3 — k continual fluctuations in 
government, had met with ſuch obſtruction * 
it declined in every quarter; the Houſe of Con. 
mona, inſtead of granting the colonies that relief 
which they ex from the reſtraints in their 
impoſed by the commonwealth and 
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Africa, or b N or exported from then, 
or plantation bum, 
three re en, 
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triction are diſtinguiſhed, in the language of 
commerce and finance, by the name of enumerated 
commodities ;- and as induftry in its progreſs fur- 
— to He — m_ have been ſuc- 
to the roll, and ſubjected to the 
lame reſtraint. Soon after [1663 J, the act of 
navigation was extended, and additional re- 
traints were impoſed, by a new law, which 
prohibited the importation of any European 
into the colonies, but what was laden 
n England in veſſels navigated and manned as 
the act of navigation required. More effeQual 
proviion was made by this law for exacting the 
penalties to which the tranſgreſſors of the act of 
navigation were ſubjected; — the principles of 
policy, on which the various 1 
tained in both ſtatutes are founded, were 
nowed in a declaration, that as the 
tions beyond ſeas are inhabited and peopled by 
F Aa 
dance upon it, and rendered yet 
_ OO advantageous unto it, in the 
further employment and increaſe of Engliſn ſhip- 
ping and ſeamen, as well as in the vent of Eng- 
im woollen and other manufaQures and com- 
modities z and in making England a ſtaple, not 
only of the commodities of thoſe plantations, but 
iſo of the commodities of other countries/and 
paces, for the ſupplying of them; and it being 
the uſage of other nations to keep —_— of 
cl tations to themſelves J. In 5 
2 ä the En 9 
iure proceeded a ſtep farther. As at of 
navigation had-lefe the people of thecolonies-at 
lderty to export the enumerated commodities 
7 15 Car. II. c. 7. 
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from one plantation to another without paying 
any duty [1672], it ſubjected them to a tar 
equivalent to what watgucd — 
| theſe commodities in Eng binds... 


| as perfected and reduced into complete f 
| On one fide of the Adantic, theſe regulate 


the preſent ſtate is indebted for all in 
— power. On the other, they hare 
| been execrated as 2 code of oppreſſion, more 
| fuited to the of mercantile ideas, tha 
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that; inſtea id of lift ening with a favourable « ir 


* 
* - 


tar ih to their applications, they laboured affiduouſly 


to carry the act into ftri& execution. For this 
„ inſtructions were iſſued to the gover- 
zor, forts were built on the banks of the princi- 
ral rivers, and ſmall” veſſels appointed to cruize 
on the coaſt. The Virginians, ſeeing no proſ- 
pelt of obtaining exemption from the act, ſet 
themſelves to evade it, and found means, not- 
rithſtanding the vigilance with which they were 
watched, of carrying on a conſiderable elan 
tne trade with foreigners, particularly with the 
Dutch ſettled on Hudſon's River. Emboldened 
by obſerving diſaffection ſpread through the co- 
bay, ſome veteran ſoldiers who had ſerved under 
Cromwell, and had been baniſhed to Virginia, 
formed a defign [1663] of rendering themitives 
maſters of the country, and of aſſerting its in- 
ee on England. This raſh project was 
prered by one of their aſſociates, and dif- 
concerted by the vigorous exertions of Sir 
VWiliam Berkeley. But the ſpirit of diſcontent, 
wes es was not extinguiſhed. Every 
Gy hing occurred to revive and to nouriſh 
t. As it is with extreme difficulty that com- 
Rerce can be turned into a new channel, tobacco, 
he ſtaple of the colony, ſunk igiouſly in 
aue, when they were compelled to it all 
bo one market. It was ſome time before Eng- 
ad could furniſh them regularly fuil aſſortments 
{ thoſe neceſſary articles, without which the 
ſry of the colony could not be carried on, 
its proſperity ſecured. Encouraged by the 
mptoms of general languor and deſpondency, 
nch this declining ſtate of the colony occa- 
mus the. 
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the rivers ventured firſt to attack the remote 
— —— oat 
country. 

— rock were, from a people who 
— ing = long period had lived in sd oh 
the Engliſh, a meaſure taken by the king ſeems 
to have excited ſtill greater terror among the 
2 — ay the colony. Chailes bel 


M ntin fork letwe tracts of land in Vi 
oy rn £ his — ors ya. 
the diſtribution of property in the country, and 
to render the title of the moſt ancient planten 

to their eſtates precarious and queſtionable 
£1676] From thoſe various cauſes,” which i 
a greater or leſſer degree affected every indi 
dual in the colony, the indignation of the peo 
ple became general, and was worked up to ſuck 
a pitch, that nothing was wanting to 
them into the moſt deſperate acts, but fone 
leader, qualified to unite and to direft their ops 
rat ions. 

Such a leader they found in Nathaniel Baco, 
a colone of militia, who, though he had ber: 
ſettled in Virginia only three years, had 2. 


— cont | — — an — ab 
ary raed aye ig vc. 


5 
as One mo pectab ee, 
, colony. Bacon was ambitious, 
ing, and prompted either by honeſt — 
dreſs the public wrongs, or allured by hopes a 
— . cb. x. 13, 14. . 
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emote ifing himſelf to diſtinction and er, he 
s into mingled with the malcontents, and Pore bold 
pefied and confident promiſes of removing 
» who WI all their grievances, he inflamed them almoft to 
p vith i madneſs. As the devaſtations committed by the 
ſeems Iadians was the calamity moſt ſenſibly felt by 
ig the the people, he accuſed the governor of having 
es hal negleRed the proper meaſures for repelling the 
ather, W invaſions of the ſavages, and exhorted them to 
inn take arms in their own defence, and to exter- 
aſcttle minate that odious race. Great numbers aſſem- 


7, u bled, and choſe Bacon to be their general. 
anten He applied to the governor for a commiſſion, 
nable W confirming this election of the people, and of- 
ich u fered to march inſtantly againſt the common 
indir. enemy. Berkeley, accuſtomed by long poſſeſ- 
e per fion of ſupreme command to high ideas of the 
o fuck reſpe& due to his ſtation, conſidered this tumul- 
pita tuary armament as an open inſult to his autho- 
fone rity, and ſuſpected that, under ſpecious appear- 
rope ances, Bacon concealed moſt dangerous deſigns. 

Unwilling, however, to give farther provocation 
Zacos, to an incenſed multitude, by a direct refuſal of 
ben what they demanded, he thought it prudent to 
d 1. ociate, in order to gain time; and it was not 


until he Sound Yap 3 to ſooth them in- 
elſectual, iſſued a proclamation, requir- 
ing them, in the king's name, under the pain 
of being denounced rebels, to diſperſe. 

But Bacon, ſenſible that he had now ad- 
anced ſo far as rendered it impoſſible to recede 
with honour or ſafety, inflantly took the only 
reſolution that remained in his fituation. At 
the head of a choſen body of his followers he 
marched rapidly to James-Town, and ſurround- 
ing the houſe where the governor and council 


were 
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which he had formerly applied. Berkeley, with 
the proud > ſpirit of a cavalier, diſdain. 
ing the requifitions of a eee re- 
Fulcd to comply, and calmly preſented his nakeq 
breaſt to the which were pointed againf 
it. The council, however, foreſeeing the fatal 
conſequences of driving an enraged multitude, 
in whoſe power they were, to the laſt extremi- 
ties of violence, prepared a commiſſion, con- 
ſtituting Bacon road of all the forces in Vir. 
ginia, and by their entreaties prevailed on the 
governor to fign it. Bacon with his troops re- 
tired in trium Hardly was the council de. 
livered by his departure from the dread of pre. 
ſent danger, when, by a tranſition not unuſual 
in feeble minds, preſumptuous boldneſs ſucceed- 
ed to exceſſive tear. The commiſſion granted 
to Bacon was declared to be null, having been 
extorted by force ; he was imed a rebel; 
his followers were required to abandon his 
ſttandard, and the militia ordered to arm, and to 

join the governor. . 

Enraged at conduct which he branded with 
the name of baſe and treacherous, Bacon, in- 
ſtead of continuing his march towards the In- 
_ dian country, inftantly wheeled about, and ad- 
vanced with all his forces to James-Town. The 
governor, unable to reſiſt ſuch a numerous body, 
made his eſcape, and fled acroſs the to 
Acomack pn the Eaſtern ſhore. Some of the 
_ counſellors accompanied him thither, others re- 
tired to their own plantations. Upon the flight 
of Sir William Berkeley, and diſperſion of the 
council, the frame of civil government in the 
colony ſeemed to be diſſolved, and Bacon be- 
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power. But as he was ſenſible that his country- 
nen would not long ſubmit with patience to 
authority acquired and held merely by force of 
arms, he endeavoured to found it on a more 
conſtitutional baſis, by obtaining the ſanction of 
the people's approbation. With this view he 
called e roo the moſt conſiderable gentlemen 
in the colony, and having prevailed on them to 
bind themſelves by oath to maintain his authori- 
ty, and to reſiſt every enemy that ſhould oppoſe 
it, he from that time co d his juriſdictior 

as legally eſtabliſhed. os | 

Berkeley, meanwhile, having collected ſome 
forces, made inroads into different parts of the 
colony, where Bacon's authority was recognized, 
Several ſharp conflicts happened with various 
ſucceſs. James-Town was reduced to aſhes, 


25 on their trade, that they were impatient 


to ſhake off all dependance on the parent ſtate. 
Charles, alarmed at a commotion no leſs danger- 
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formation of this armament, but were not in. 
timidated at its approach. They boldly deter. 
mined to 0 fe it with open force, and de. 
clared it to be conſiſtent with their duty and 

, to treat all who ſhould aid Sir Wilkan 

as enemies, until they ſhould have ax 


. e of * ing their grievances before 


But while W parties prepared, with 
anĩmoſity, to 2 their country in the * 
of civil war, an event happened [1677], which 
quieted the commotion almoſt as ſuddenly as it 
had been excited. Bacon, when ready to take 
the field, fickened and died. None of his fol. 
lowers poſſeſſed ſuch talents, or were ſo much 
objects of the people's confidence, as entitled 
them to aſpire to the ſupreme command. Defi- 
tute of a er to conduct and animate them, 
their ſangume hopes of ſucceſs ſubfided ; mutud 
diſtruſt accompanied this univerſal deſpondency: 
all began to wiſh for an accommodation ; and 
after a ſhort negociation with Sir William Berke. 
ley, they laid their arms, and ſubmitted to 
ne 10 on Obtainiog A promiſe of 8 
4 

Thus terminated an inſurrection, which, in 
the annals of Virginia, is diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Bacon f rebellion. - During ſeven months 
this e 3 LR. was "maſter of the colony, 
while the was ſhut up in a remote 


and W ple corner . What were the 
real motives that prompted” him to take arms, 
and to what length be intended to carry K 
plans of reformation, either in commerce or go 
e 
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* Bererley's Hiſt, p. 75, 76. 
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naterials from which we derive our information 
rith reſpe& to this tranſaction. It is probable, 
that his conduct, like that of other adventurers 
n faction, would have been chiefly 
by events ; and accordingly as theſe proved fa- 
wourable or adverſe, his views and requifitions 
yould have been extended or circumſcribed. _ 
Sir William Berkeley, as ſoon as be was re- 
nftated in his office, called together the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, that by their advice and 
authority public tranquillity and order might be 
perfectly eſtabliſhed. Though this afſembly met 
2few weeks after the death of Bacon, while the 
memory of reciprocal injuries was ſtill recent, and 
when the paſſions excited by ſuch a fierce conteſt 
had but little time to ſubſide, its proceedings 
rere conducted with a mederation ſeldom exer- 
ciled by the ſucceſsful party in a civil war. No 
nan ſuffered capitally ; a ſmall number were ſub- 


xtted to fines ; others were declared incapable 


of holding any office of truſt ; and with thoſe ex- 
ceptions, the promiſe of general indemnity was 
confirmed by law. Soon after, Berkeley was 
recalled, and Colonel Jefferys was appointed his 
ſucceſſor. 5 5 | 
From that period to the Revolution in 1688, 


there is ſcarcely any memorable occurrence in 
the hiſtory of Virginia. A was concluded 


with the Indians. Under. ſeveral ſucceſſive go- 
buy with the ſame arbitrary ſpirit that diſ- 
tinguiſhed the latter years of Charles II. and the 
precipitate counſels of James IT. The Virgini- 
ans, with a conſtitution which, in form, reſem- 


led that of England, enjoyed hardly any por- 


tion 
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mony. But notwithſtanding thoſe unfavourable 
circumſtances, the colony continued to increaſe. 
The uſe of tobacco was now become general in 
Europe; and though it had fallen conſid 

in price, the extent of demand compenſated that 
diminution, and by giving conſtant employment 
to the induſtry of the planters diffuſed wealth 
among them. At the Revolution the number of 
inhabitants in the colony exceeded ſixty thou- 
ſand 4, and in the courſe of twenty-eight years its 
population had been more than doubled. 
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thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, 
between two trading companies of his ſubjeQs, | 
he eftabliſhed the reſidence of the one in Lon- 
don, and of the other in Plymouth. The former 
was authorized to ſettle in the ſouthern, and the 
ktter in the northern part of this territory, then 
ditioguiſhed by the general name of Virginia. 
This arrangement ſeems to have been formed 
pon the idea of ſome ſpeculative reſiner, who 
anied at diffuſing the ſpirit of induſtry, by fix- 
ng the ſeat of one branch of the trade that was 
ao to be opened, on the eaſt coaſt of the 
land, and the other on the weft. But London 
poſſeſſes ſuch advantages of ſituation, that the 
commercial wealth and aQtivity of England have 
dways centered in the l At the begin- 
ing of the laſt century, the . arreckp of the 
lis 1 phe W theſe reſpects w 4 
that though ers and privileges. Fo | 
by the kin op ap two companies Fs 
preciſely the 2 the ke ſettled in 
Plymouth fell far ſhort of thoſe in London, in 
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N the purpoſe of their inſtitution. 
the operations of the Plymouth com- 
pay were animated by the public-ſpirited zeal 
r John Popham, chief juſtice of England, 
vr eden and ſome other gentle- 
of the weſt, all its Exertions were feeble 
dl enfortactate. 


[The Kt lt ite ont by the company was 
by the K hr 1606 J. In the year 
e thouſand fix hu and ſeven, a feeble 
ttlement was made at $3 but, on ac- 
rok. 111. EO linquiſhed, 


the vigour and ſucceſs of their efforts towards 
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was attempted than a few fiſhing voyages to 
Cod e, fouls ok er Cs 
for ſkins and oil. One of the veſſels equipped 
for this purpoſe was commanded by Capo 
Smith, whoſe name has been ſo often mentioned 
with diſtinction in the Hiſtory of Virgina, 
[1614] The adventure was proſperous and 
zxcrative. But his ardent enterprifing mind 
could not confine e > Ds 6 
equal to it as the petty details of a trading 
voyage. He employed a part of his time in 
exploring the coaft, and in delineating its bays 
and harbours. On his return, he laid a map of 
it before Prince Charles, and, with the uſual 
— ion of diſcoverers painted the 
and excellence of the country in ſuch glowi 
colours, that the young Prince, in the 


TSB. Aa. pen v 


of admiration, declared, that it ſhould be called WM tue 
New England*: a name which effaced that of Ml A t 


Virginia, and by which it is ſtill diſtinguiſhed. 
The mach accounts of the country by 


Smith, as well as the ſucceſs of his voyage, ſeen 


cl, 
to have encouraged private adventurers to pu- Ron 
ſecute the trade on the coaſt of New En Eur, 

from 


einig 
thing 
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migrate to another uarter of the lobe, and en- 
dure innumerable hardſhi Bard 2 an untried 
climate, and in an uncultivated land, covered 
rich woods, or occupied by fierce and hoſtile 
tribes of ſavages. But what mere attention to 
private emolument or to national utility could 
not effect, was 2 by che operation of 
n higher principle. Reli ig had gradually 
excited among a great of the 3 a 
ſpirit that fitted them 2 for encounter - 
the dangers, and ſurmounting the obſtacles, 
| had hitherto rendered abortive the ſchemes 
of colonization in that part of America allotted 
to the company of Plymouth. As the various 
ſatlements in New: England are indebted for 
their origin to this ſpirit, as in the courſe of our 
narrative we ſhall diſcern its influence mingling 
in all their tranſactions, and giving a peculiar 
tincture to the character of the pe r are 
z to their inſtitutions, both civil an 
al, it becomes neceſſary to trace ir NE 25 
progreſs 2 1 ebe 
en the ſuperſtitions corruptions o 
Romiſh church prompted different nations of 
to throw off its yoke, and to withdraw 
from its communion, the mode as well as degree | 
of their ſeparation was various. Wherever re- 
formation was ſudden, and carried on by the 
people without, authority from their rulers, or 
oh yt to it, the rupture was violent and 
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| ther Ev of the ancient fabric was 
induce tied,” WY © different ſyſtem, not only 
ity, u "ith reſpe& to doctrine, but to church Woe 
has, „rent, and the external rites of worſhip, was 


cabliſhed. Calvin, who, by his abilities, learn- 
| . cc 2 | ing. 
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ing, and auſterity of manners, had acquired 
high reputation and authority in the Proteſtant 
churches, was a zealous advocate for this pla 
of thorough reformation. He exhibited a mo- 
del of that pure form of eccleſiaſtical policy, 
which he approved in the conſtitution of the 
church of Geneva. The fimplicity of its inſtitu- 
tions, and ſtill more their repugnancy to thoſe 
of the Popiſh church, were ſo much admired by 
all the ſtricter reformers, that it was copied, 
with ſome ſmall variations, in Scotland, in the 
Republic of the United Provinces, in the domi- 
nions of the Houſe of Brandenburgh, in thoſe 
of the EleQor Palatine, and in the churches df 
the Hugonots in Franc. 
But in thoſe countries where the fteps of de- 
parture from the church of Rome were take 
with greater deliberation, and regulated by the 
 wildom or policy of the ſupreme mag! 
the ſeparation was not ſo wide. Of all the re- 
formed churches, that of England has deviated 
rr ns 
ea us ſpirit of H 
though he Alclamed the — aki revered 
the tenets of the papal ſee, checked innovation 
in doctrine or worſhip during his reign. Whe 
his ſon aſcended the throne, and the Proteftazt 
religion was eſtabliſhed by law, the cautious pr 
dence of Archbiſhop Cranmer moderated ihe 
cal of thoſe who ee the new opinions. 
Though the articles to be recognized as the 
ſyſtem of national faith were framed conforms 
bly to the doctrines of Calvin, his notions wit 
relpe& to church government and the mode d 
worſhip were not adopted. As the hierar) 
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bey of the kingdom, and conſtituted a member 


of the legiſlature, archbi and biſhops, with 
ill the ſubordinate ranks of ecclefiaſtics ſubject 


to them, were continued according to ancient 
fotm, and with the ſame dignity and juriſdiction. 


The peculiar veſtments in which the clergy per- 


formed their ſacred functions, bowing at the 
name of Jeſus, kneeling at receiving the Sacra- 


ment of the Lord's Supper, the fign of the 
Croſs in baptiſm, the uſe of the Ring in mar- 
rage, with ſeveral other rites to which lon 
uſage had accuſtomed the people, and whic 
time had rendered venerable, were ftill retained. 
But though Parliament enjoined the obſervance 
of theſe ceremonies under very ſevere penalties?®, 
ſeveral of the more zealous entertained 
ſeruples with reſpe& to the la of com- 
plying with this injunction; and the vigilance” 
and authority of Cranmer and Ridley with dif- 
ficulty ſaved their infant church from the diſ- 


grace of a ſchiſm on this account. £70] 
On the acceſſion of y, the furious zeal 


with which ſhe perſecuted all who had adopted 
the tenets of the reformers forced many eminent 
Proteſtants, laymen as well as ecclefiaftics, to 
ſeek an aſylum on the continent. Francfort, 
Geneva, Baſil, and Straſburgh, received them 
vith affectionate hoſpitality as ſufferers in the 
cauſe of truth, and the iſtrates permitted 
them to aſſemble by themſelves for religious 
worſhip. The exiles who took up their re- 
bdence in the two former cities modelled their 
latle congregations according . to the ideas of 
| | 5 2 & 3 H. VI. c. 1. ä N 5 
1 Calvin, 
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.:; a Job. anal to:ams > 
their fituation, eagerly adopted inftitutions which 


appeared to be farther removed from the ſuper. 
EE i — 
church. The returned to England as ſoon 2 
Elizabeth re-eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant religion, 
not only with more violent antipathy to. the 
opinions and praftices of that church by which 
they had been oppreſſed, but with a ftrong 2. 
ent to that mode of worſhip to which they 
had been for ſome years accuſtomed. As they 
were received by their countrymen with the ve. 
neration due to confeſſors, they exerted all the 
influence derived from that opinion, in order to 
obtain ſuch a reformation in the Engliſh ritual 
as might bring it nearer to the ſtandard of purity 
in foreign churches. Some of the queen's moi 
confidential miniſters were warmly diſpoſed to 
co- with them in this meaſure. But 
Elizabeth paid little regard to the inclination 
2 the T the ſentiments of the * Fond 
to the mode of that age, to ſtudy religious cor- 
troverſy, and P like her father, ſuch 
confidence in her own underftanding that ft 
never doubted her capacity to judge and decide 


— „, * 2 to act accord ing s 


 - ® Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained with r- 
ſpect to her own ſuperior fill in theology, as well 24 tit 
haughty tone in which ſhe dictated to ber ſubjects what the 
ought to believe, we have a ſtriking picture in ber ſpeech ® 
the cloſe of the parliament, A. D. 1585. —* One thing] 
may not overſcip. Religion, the ground on which all oth 


matters ought to take tot, and being corrupted, may wr 
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ber own ideas, which led her rather to approach 
nearer to the church of Rome, in the parade of 
external worſhip, Rn to widen the e 
aboliſhing any rite already eſtabliſhed i. | 
of parliament, in the be dll year of her reign, not 
only 0 to the mode 
of 8 reſcribed in the —— book, under 
moſt rigorous penalties, but empowered the 
Queen. to epjoin the obſeryance of ſuch addĩ- 


Er ght tend, in her opinion, 


—— nga 857 
The advocates for a farther reformation, not» 

withſtanding this cruel diſappointment of the 

anguine hopes with which they returned to 


te Pb 2 of devotion more 


their native country, did not relinquiſh their de- 5 M 


dl the tree. And that there be ms Bode. eds 
oder of the c'ergy, which ſo may make a ſlander to myſelf, 
amd to the church, whoſe over-ru'er God hath made me, 
vhoſe negligence cannot be excoſed, if any ſcbiſms or errors 
heretical were ſuffered, Thus much, I muſt ſay, that ſome 
halts and negligences muſt grow and be, as in all other great 
charges it ha h; and what vocation without? All 
which, if you my lords of the clergy do not amend, I mean 
v depoſe you. Look ye, therefore, welt to your charges. 
This may be amended without needleſs or open exclama- 
tons. I am ſuppoſed to have many ſtudies, but moſt 

ſophical. I muſt yield this to be true, that I ſuppoſe few 


| (that be not profeſſors) have read more. And I need not tell 


ou, chat I am not ſo fimple that I underſtand not, nor ſo 
forgetful that I remember not; and yet, amid my many 
volames, I hope God's book. hath not been my fſeldomeſt 
lectures, in which we find that which N 
io believe. I ſee many over -· bold with God Almighty, 
zg too many ſubtle ſcannings of bis bleſſed will. —2 - 
ſumption is fo great that I may not ſufferit,” &c. Dee 
journal, p. 328. | 
"Ref Hi of the Paris .. 276, ge. 

7 gu. 
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' difleminated their opinions 'with 


Bgn. 

gt induſtry 4 beten the 3 They extoll 

. pert 1 
againſt the ſuperſtitious practices 

religion was defiled in their own church. In 

vain did the defenders of the eſtabliſhed ſyſten 

repreſent that theſe forms and ceremonies were, 


from long uſage, were viewed with 
and, by their n upon 
imagination, tended not only to fix the attes- 
tion, but to affect the heart, and to warm i 
with devout and worthy ſentiments. 'The Pur. 
ig (for by ther mans fob ue fevpe og 


* 2 with what was enjoined by the at of uni 


the rites in queſtion were inventions of men, 
1 
reid n he word of Ga hs from 
exceſfive ſolicitude with which e 


; nc Bee roger ar poems 
ln 
the mere form and ſhadow of religion, and to 
Imagine that external obſervances may con- 

te for the want of inward ſanctity; that ce 
remonies w ich had been long employed by a f. 
riety corrupt, to veil its own 
and to ſcduce and faſcinate mankind, ought nov 
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beheld the ſuperſtitious ſpirit of Popery, and 
felt its perſecuting rage, would lend the moſt 
ſarourable ear. The defire of a farther 
ben from che church ef Rome ſpread. wide 
h the nation. The preachers who con- 
for this, and who. refuſed to wear the 
ice, and other veſtments peculiar to their 
or to obſerve the ceremonies enjoined by 
hw, were followed and admired, while the 
miniſtry. of the zealous advocates for conformity 
was deſerted, and their ns often expoſed to 
inſult. For ſome time the non-conformiſts were 
ee e OY rt exc qa" 
of ſpirit | 
civil authority was deemed. neceſſary in order 
to check r To the diſgrace f 


ts of conſcience. and 
private ny 
_— 


as the charity and 
forbearance ſuitable to the mild ſpirit of 
the religion which they profits. wee BILE 
age little underſtood. Not only the idea of tole- 
ration, but even the word itſelf in the ſenſe now 
offixed to it, was then unknown. Every church 
caimed a right to employ the hand of power for 
the protection of truth and the extirpation of 
error. The laws of her kingdom armed Eliza- 
beth with ample autbority for this purpoſe; and 
the was cds diſpoſed to exerciſe it with 
full vigour, Many of the moſt eminent among 
the Puritan clergy were deprived of their bene- 
ices, others were impriſoned, ſeveral were fined, 
and ſome put to death. But perſecution, as 
uually happens, inſtead of extinguiſhing, in- 
revs fr gat ply rg Wear, oy 
3 of the n, courts of law was deemed 
inſufficient 
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. 
and im 8 
conform to the laws, he was then obliged to ab- 
jure the realm; but if he either refuſed to com. 
ply with this condition, or returned from banih- 
ment, he ſhould be put to death as a felon with- 
out benefit of clergy . 


iE ELFE: 


the minds of the people, and amuſed them 


ſeem to have been very unwi i g to withdraw 
from communion with the church of which they 


lowers no which they 


government, her diſcipline, her ritual, were ex- 
zmined with minute attention. very error was 


gnified. 
inveighed againft 


of the church, be was liſtened to 


The more ſober 


Thebes dls ˙ ² »A 


1 — 


e r ke ede eee 
God, conſtituted a church, poſſeſſed of com. 


ferred an indelible character; but that every 
that office by the election of the brethren, and 


eos or AMERICA. 


£ er in I Cath | rncm to's 
tion. He taught, that the church of Fe, 
was , and antĩchriſtians, Its minif. 


facraments invalid; and therefore he prohibited 
his people to bold communion with it in an 
religious function. He maintained, that a fo. 
ciety of Chriſtians, uniting together to worſhip 


1 — 3 conduR of its own 
t of any other ociety, and un 

E ior; that the 

A in church, nor con- 


man qualified to teach migbt be ſet apart for 


by impoſition of their hands; in like manner, 
therr authority, he might be diſcharged from 
it function, and reduced to the rank of a pn. 
rate Chriſtian 3 that every perſon when admitted 
a member of a charch ought to make a public 
confeſhon of his faith, and give evidence SFM 
being in a ſtate of favour with God; and that 
all the affairs of a cburch were to be regulated by 
the ELIE of the _—_— Wo its Ns 
1s democratical form of government, 
aboliſhed alt diſtinction of ranks in the church, 


1 an equal of power on 
cidaal, accorded fo perfethy with th 
FF 
I of 7 many en complete model of Cri 
policy: ; their founder, they were deno- 
1 * and as their tenets were 
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n planting colonies, preſented itſelf to ther 
thoughts. They flattered themſelves with bopes 
of of being perm permitted, in that remote region, to 
own ideas in religion without dil. 

turbance. The dangers and hardſhips to which 
all former emigrants to America had been ex. 
poſed, did not deter them. They were vd 
weaned (according to their own deſcription) 
from the delicate milk of their mother county, 
— to the diffcultics of a ſtrange land. 
were knit er in a ſtrict and facrd 

| by virtue of which they held themſchs 
pr ESO ar "9 YE Ye At et 
_ and of the whole. It was not with them, 2 
with other men, whom ſmall things could dif 
or ſmall diſcontents cauſe to wik 
them ——— The firſt obje 
of their ſolicitude was to ſecure the free exercil 
of their religion [1618 J. For this-purpoſe they 
ä and though James refulcd 
to give them any explicit aſſurance of toleratios, 
they ſeemed to have obtained from him fome 
promiſe of his connivance, . as as they cot- 
tinued to demean themſelves quietly. So cage 
were they to accompliſh their favonrite ſchewe, 


that, relying on this ons ſecurity, they 


began to negociate the Virginian compar) 
P 


patent. This eaſil procured from a {o- 
ciety —— to a 1 
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After the utmoſt efforts, their. preptrativng 


fell far ſhort of what was requiſne for beginang 
F ee 


_— captain having b bel wo ws 
_ the Dutch, who he then formed a ſcheme 


which they afterwards accompliſhed of planti 
2 colony there, carried them ſo far 8 
north, that the firſt land in America which they 
made [Nov. 11] was Cape-Cod. They were 
now, not only beyond the precincts of the ter» 
which had been granted to them, but be- 
nd thoſe of the company from which they dee 
— their right. The ſeaſon, however, was ſo 
far advanced, and ſickneſs raged ſo violently 
among men unaccuſtomed to the hardſhips of 3 
log voyage, that it became neceſſary to take 
ip their abode there. After ex jag the coaſt, 
they choſe for their ſtation, a now 
ing to the province of Ma os 
which they gave the name of New Plymouth, 
F 
whoſe | they now found. themſelves 


No ſeaſon could be more . to. ſets 
tement than that in which the colony landed, 
The winter, which, from the predominance of 
cold in America, is rigorous to a degree un- 
known in parallel latitudes of our hemiſphere, 
was already ſet in; e athens eee 
* Hubard"s Pref. State, p. 3» WOE" zu 
Hatchinſoo's Hiſt,” P- 35 KC pure inet} * 
v 


— — a —— — mort 
ſevere than that for which they had made 
ration. Above one half of them was eut off 


fore the return of ſpri prings by diſeaſes, or by fa 


mine: the ſurvivors, in cad of having leiſure to 
attend to the f of their own wants, were 
— — arms againſt the 


Iſh, a ilence, which raged in America 
7 — — had ſwept off ſo gret 
a bumper of the natives, that they were vicky 

RE 3 privilege of pr 

their own ions, 
Are by laws of their own framing, cg 
conſolation to the coloniſts amidſt their das- 


ger and hardſhip The conftitution of ther 
: woe that whteh tem of 
cn 
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TEA chat chaos ures contained a 

yſtem, not only 55 ſpiritual inſtrue- 
none yen 22 and polity ; and with- 
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ad 
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aut N peculiar circumſtances. or 
* __ 2 — 4 hiſtory is there re» 
deduced general rules for 


—— as from what happened among 


hoence of this wild notion, the coloniſts of New 
— wo r of the primitive Chriſ. 
eir property into a commo 
eee ee 
on every work o by t oint labour 
for public behoof 7. But, att: reſolu- 
ton might evidence the ſincerity of their faith, 
it — the progreſs of their colony. The 
ane fatal eſſects flowed from this community 
zoods, and of labour, which had formerly been 
experienced in Virginia; and it ſoon became 
receſſary to relinquiſh what was too refined to 
be capable of being accommodated to the affairg 
of men, But though they built a. ſmall to 
ad ſurrounded it with ſuch a fence as afford 


— 


The WM faficient ſecurity againſt the aſſaults of Indians, 
s of be ſoil around it was ſo poor, their religious 
rfity Woiociples were ſo unſocial, and the ſupply ſent. 
bor- them by their friends ſo ſcanty, that at the end 
ex. af ten years, the number of people belonging 
owe o the ſettlement did not exceed three hundred . 
the ſome years they appear not to have ac - 
far cared right by any legal convey ance to the ter- 
the mory which they had we At length 
t it {.1630] they obtained a grant of property 
af Chalmers Annals, p. $9. Douglas s Summary, i. 
Je. 4 Chalmers Annals, p. 97s 
of DD 3 from 


nen in a very different ſtate. Under the in- 5 1 


ken Servers of — 5 and ſubmit to 
the juriſdiction of magiſtrates framed and choſea 


by themſelves. In thi 


| the year one thouſand fix hundred and twenty, 
iſſued a new charter to the Duke of Lenox, the 
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_ Of theſe they found, without difficulty, a ſafi, 
cient number, chiefly in the capital, and amoug 
perſons in the commercial and other induſtriou 
walks of life, who had openly joined the ſeR of 

the Puritans, or ſecretly faroured their opinions, 

Theſe new adventurers, with the caution naturd 
to men converiaat in buſineſs, entertained doubts 
concerning the. propriety of founding a colony 

on the of a grant from a private com 
of patentees, who might convey a right —— 
perty in the foil, but could not c juriſdic- 
tion, or the 2 of governing that ſociety 
which they had in contemplation to eſtabliſh, 
As it was only from royal authority that ſuch 
powers could be derived, they applied for theſe; 

and Charles granted their requeſt, with a facilny 

which appears aſtoniſhing, when we conſider the 
_ principles and views of the men who were ſuitors 

—. Ao comma wh 1 am 

Time has been conſidered as the parent of po- 
litical wiſdom, but its inſtructions are communi- 
cated ſlowly. Although the experience of above 
twenty years might have taught the Engliſh the 
impropriety of committing the government of 
ſettlements in America, to e ve corpon- 
tions reſident in Europe, neither the king nor 
his ſubjects had profited ſo much by what paſſed 
before their eyes, as to have extended their 1deas 
beyond thoſe adopted by James, in his firſt at- 
tempts towards colonization. The charter of 

Charles I. to the adventurers aſſociated for plant- 

Mere Hif. of New Engl. i. p. 122. 
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the of Maſſachuſets , was per- 
5 be granted N — thy 
be two Vi „Companies and to the council 
as a body an rl to 
Sante, which Jo had 2 
the council of Plymouth, being confirmed by 
the » th hey powered to diſpoſe of 
the en reyes fred ſhould 
6 The firſt governor of the 
company, and his aſſiſtants, were named by the 
crown ; the right of electing their ſucceſſors was | 
arr e 
er was committed to the 


** 


ſerrance of them, — ito the tures 
corporations within the realm. Their 
ONE 


yOu 
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* Hutchinſon's Collect. of Qrig. Papers, p. 1, 46 | 
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other great trading companies, which the 
of monarchy had at that time ned en 
m. The king ſeems not to have forefers, 
or to have ſuſpected, the ſecret intentions of 
thoſe eee 
he from alluring emigrants, by any hopes of is 

2 nce with reſpect to their re 

promiſing ng any relaxation the rigou 
of the penal ftatutes againit non-conformity, 
That be expreſaly provides for having the call 
of ſupremacy adminiſtered to every perſon who 

ſhall paſs to the colony, or inhabit there 7. 
But whatever were the intentions of the king, 
the adventurers kept their own obje& ſtcaduy 

er ney angry We 

colony were the 
charter [1629], they fitted. out five 1. 
New England; on board of which embarkad u 
22 2 2 hundred paſſengers, with a vier 
rr Theſe were moſtly zealous Po- 
chief inducement to-reliaquiſh ther 
hoes Coilect. of Orig. Papers, p. . 
ſurprifing,. that Mr. Neal, an induſtrious, and 
weil. informed writer, ſhould athrm, that . free livery > 


tos ſcience was granted by this charter to all who thouid ite 
In thoſe parts, to worſhip God in their own way.” HY. 
of N. Engl. i. 124. This he repeats in hs Hiftory of tie 
Putitaps, ii. 230; and ſubſequent hiftorians have coped 
bim implicitly. No permiffion of that kind, honeva, © 

Contained in the charter; and ſuch an induigence woud 
have been inconſiſtent with il the mazims of Char'es a 
his mini lers during the courſe of his reign. At the time 
when Charles iGued-the charter, the influence of Laud of 
his councils was at its height, the Puritans were proſecum 
with the greateſt ſeverite, and the kingdom was ruled ei 

by prerogative. This is not an æra in which one cn 
to meet with conceſſions in favour of non- Conformilts, hoe 
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berty, in a country far removed from the ſeat 
of government and the oppreſſion of eccleſiaſtical 
courts. Some eminent non-conformiit mimiters; 
On their arrival in New England, they found: 
xe wretched remainder of a {mall body of emi- 
pants, who had leſt England { June. 29] the 
xeceding year, under the conduct of Endicott, 
z deep enthuhaſt, whom, prior to their incor- 
zoration by the royal charter, the aſſociates had 
appointed deputy governor. They were ſettled: 
2 2 place called by the Indians Naunekeag, and 
to * Endicott, with the fond affectation of 


altitutioa of a church _ — of ſuch — 

reſting concern as to take place of every other 
chject. In this firſt tranſaction, they diſplayed, 
# once, the extent of the reformation at which 
hey aimed. Without regard to the ſentiments 
of that monarch under the ſanction of whoſe au- 
5 ty ce 
contempt of the laws of England, with which. 

the charter required that none of their acts or 
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peculiar to any ſect, the very men who 
5: theiſeves fled from perſccution became — 
erutors; and had recourſe, in order to Za 
i ee to 3 
4 employme nt W g 
bad lately — with ſo much violence. — 
Endicott called the two chief malcontents before 
1 and though they were men of note, and 
among the n 187 


of original patentees, he ex- 
them from the ſociety, and ſent them 
in the ſhips whiæh were returning to Eng- 
bud . The coloniſts were now united in ſenti- 
nents; but, on the approach of winter, they ſuf- 
fred fo much from diſeaſes, which carried off 
imoſt one half of their number, that they made 
kttle progreſs in occupying the country. - 
Meanwhile the directors of the company in 
exerted their utmoſt endeavours in 
nder to reinforce the colony with a numerous 

of new ſettlers; and as the intolerant ſpirit 
of exacted conformity to all the injunc- 
tions of the church- with greater rigour than 
ever, the condition of ſuch as had any ſcruples 
mth reſpe& to this became fo intolerable, that 
many accepted of their invitation to a ſecure 
treat in New England. Several of theſe were 
prrions of greater opulence and of better con- 
tion than any who had hitherto migrated to 
that country. But as they intended to employ- 
ther fortunes, as well as to hazard their per- 
bas, in eſtabliſhing a permanent colony there, 
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d forclaw many inconveniences from their ſub- 
| 1:6. {W-ftion to laws made without their own conſent, 
at 101. 111. 5 9 rs and 


and framed by a ſociety chi endl 
7 nequaimed with their tation te 
ted that the corporate powers of the con. 
pany ſhould be transferred from wa" to 
2 and the — of the 


y expended 
in proſe ecuting the "debgn of their inſtitution, 
- t having received almoſt any return, and 
had no proſpect of gain, or even of reimburſe. 
ment, but what was too remote and uncertaig 
to be ſuitable ro the ideas of ng the 
moſt numerous claſs of its members. 
heſitated, however, with 3 to the legality 
of granting the demand of the — mi- 
grants. But ſuch was their eagerneſs to be 
diſengaged from an unpromiſing adventure, that, 
« by — conſent, it was determined, that 
the charter ſhould be transferred, and the 
vernment be ſettled in New England 8 10 
the members of the corporation who choſe ty 
remain at home, was reſerved a ſhare in the trad- 
_ Ing ſtock and roms: of the e durivg 
ſeven years. 
In this ſingu e to which there 
is nothing ſimilar in the hiſtory of Engliſh cols- 
nization, two circumſtances merit particular a- 
_ tention: one is the power of the company to 
make e transference; the eee. is the ſilent 
u with which the ki ited i 
* place. If the validity ore Agrees: 
tion of the company be tried by the chan 
© Hutchinſon's Coll. of Papers, p. 25.  * Mithe, 
ow eas oa — 2 
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chih confitated ita body politic, and conveyed 
w it all the corporate powers with which it was 
Ry it 1s etna ord pon g. neither exer- 
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firſt 1 eons of the « ny of Maſſachuſets 
Bay, its members ſcem to hd animated 
vith a ſpirit of innovation in civil policy, as well 
s in religion Ice, woken 
— inthe one, hey were propured 
or deviating from them in the other 
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of a body politic ; but the Nein 3 
they ſent out to America, as ſoon as they landed 
there, conſidered themſelves as individuals, unit- 
& together by voluntary aſſociation, poſſeſſing 

the natural ri a PEO ee to 
1 ernment, and to exact 
Ade * 8 

b N this e o 

to judge and to Lise for DO 
liſhed their church in Salem, without 
to the inſtitutions of the church of Eng- 
PP 
bound of conſequence to con- 
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auring ſome months. ——— 
OR. 1 + their diſpoſition, to. hder 
br —— * = 


he frecmen,. were taken from thanks, and veſted 
eee But the ariſtocrati- 
al ſpirit of this reſolution did not accord with 
the ideas of equality prevalent among the peo- 


ie, who- had: been ſurpriſed into an a 
ton * [1631] the | 
whoſe num greatly a ——— 
the admiſſion of new members, — 

former rights. | 
But, at the ſame time, they ventured "Eu 
mte from the charter in a matter of great mo- 
ment, which deeply affected all the future opera- 
tions of the colony, and contributed 3 to 
form that peculiar character by which the p 

ple of New England have been diſtingui 

A law was paſſed, declaring that none ſhall 
hereafter. be admitted freemen, or be entitled to 
my ſhare in the government, or be capable of 
being choſen n 
jurymen, but ſuch as have been received into 
the church as members d. By this reſolution, 
every perſon who did not hold the favourite 
concerning the doctrines of religion, 
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d. 
KF. 


4 


— 


ſo 


opinion 
the diſcipline of the. church, or the rites of wor- 
ſhip, was at once caſt out of the ſociety, and 
finpped of all the privileges of a citizen. An 


> Hutchinſon, p. 26. Chalmers, p. 153. 8 
E E 3 uncon- 
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qualifications purely 
amining into theſe, they proceeded not 
= 
to a de ROS: Foe 
Church policy was calls 1 
As by their the political condition 
of every eee ur} ae ga; IE" ar 
poſſeſſed uch an important power, um- 
thoſe auſtere and e Cooley Ha 
which were known to be the moſt certain recon 


2 — of by th — — 
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8 
the New World, {wept 
Ws ana 


b& to take poſleſſion-of then, that their ſettle= 
ments became more numerous and more widely 
diſperſed than ſuited the condition of an infant 


colony. This led to an innovation which totally 
altered the nature and conſtitution of the 
ment. When a general court was to be in 


TIT 

10 
Hor 
E 


in their different diſtrifts, authorizing them 
in their name, with full power to de- 
decide concerning every point that 
the cognizance of the general court. 
deligning leaders, or whether found it pru- 
3 
their inclination, is uncertain. T 
nn CES 
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reſided at a diftance from the 
the ſupreme courts were held; 
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iety, 

political liberty, — rom. © 
a conititution or een framed on 

the model of that in England. 
re 
might be, as their religious opinions were no 
— y reſtraint of authority, the ſpirit 
continued to ſpread, and became 
every day wilder and more extravagant. Wi. 
— a miniſter of Salem, in high eitimation, 
* conceived an antipathy to the croſs of 
St. in the ſtandard of England, de- 
claimed unſt it with ſo much vehemence as 2 
relic of uperſtition and idolatry which ought 


not to be retained among a people ſo pure and 
ſanctified, that Endicott, Me members of 
the court of affiftants, in a tranſport of zeal, 
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payed before the g s gate. This frivol- 
ous matter in and divided the colony. 
Some of the militia ſ to follow colours 


n which there was a left they ſhould do 
oil — #——So to e e 
a mutilated banner, left th CR be ſuſpected 
of having renounced their allegiance to the crown 
C bf d. Aer a long troy; carried 
with that heat and zeal which 
in we bor diſputes ſupply the want of argument, 
the conteſt — terminated by a compromiſe. 
| The croſs was retained in the enſigus of forts | 
and ſhips, but eraſed from the colours of the 
militiaz Williams, on account of this, as well 
u of ſome other doctrĩnes deemed unſound, was 
baniſhed out of the colony. 
The proſperous fate of New En gland was now 
5 extolled, and the Emple frame of its 
ic policy — ſo much admired by all 
whoſe affections were eſtranged from the church 
of England, that crowds of new ſettlers flocked 
thither [1635]. Among theſe were two per- 
ſons, whoſe names have rendered memora- 
ble by the appearance which they afterwards 
on a more conſpicuous theatre : one was 
nap Peters, the enthufiaſtic and intriguing - 
of Oliver Cromwell; the other Mr. 
= Vane, ſon of Sir Henry Vane, a | 
high in office, ms of e Selle | 


3 a young man of a noble family, 
anmated wit 


ſo 


foch zeal for religion and 
1 — love of liberty as aduced him to relinquiſh 
rs of il his hopes in England, and to ſettle in a co- 
E * Neal's Hitt, of N. Eng. P. 140, 4. esche, 


F 37- Chalmers, p. 156. 
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lony hitherto no farther advanced. in improve. 
ment than barely to afford ſubſiſtence to its men. 
bers, was received with the fondeſt admiration, 
His-mortified appearance, his demure look, and 
* manners, carried even beyond the ſtandard 
preciſeneſs in that ſociety which he. joined, 
ſomes to indicate a man of high ſpiritual attain- 
ments, while his abilities and addreſs in bufine 
pointed him out as worthy of the higheſt ſtation 
| * the community. With univerſal conſent, and 
igh expectations of advantage · from his admi- 
ſtration, he was elected governor in the year 
vs uent to his arrival [16 6]. But as the 
. of an infant colony a not object 
adequate to the talents of Vane, his buſy prag 
matical ſpirit occupied itſelf with 
| ſabtilties and ſpeculations unworthy of his atten- 
tion. Theſe were excited by a woman, whole 
. 
co ond its t iv 
ay — — ng they muſt be mentioned 
| As an occurrence of importance in its hiſtory. 
It was the cuſtom at that time in New Eng- 
land, among the chief men in every congregs- 
tion, to meet once a week, in order to repeat 
the ſermons which they had heard, and to hold 
religious conference with reſpect to the doarme 
contained in them. Mrs. Hutchinſon, whole 
huſband was among the moſt 1 mem- 
bers of the EN tting 
heres. me exelated. rom oy 
meetings, aſſembled ſtatedly in her bouſe a nun- 
ber of women, who employed themſelves in piow 
exerciſes ſimilar to thoſe of the men. At wrt 
ſhe ſatisfied herſelf with repeating what ſhe could 
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pnacipal inhabitants. 


teachers. She began afterwards to add illuſtra- 
tions, and at length proceeded to cenſure fome 
of the clergy as unſound, and to vent opinions 
ad fancies of her own. Theſe were all founded 
an the ſyſtem which is denominated Antinomian 
333 and tinged with the deepeſt enthuſi- 
She taught, that ſanctity of life is no 
eridence of jutitification, or of a ſtate of favour 
vith God; and that ſuch as inculeulated the 
recefſity of manifeſting the reality of our faith 
by obedience, preached. only a covenant of 
works : wn ters that the ſpirit of God 
dwelt perſo in men, ond inward 
rerelations — — they ae the 
fulleft diſcoveries of the divine will. The fluency 
and confidence with which ſhe delivered t 
zotions gained her many ade and proſelytes, 
zt- only among the r, but ng the | 
ateretted and — ane, w 
and acuteneſs ſeemed to gem ET 
were turned towards and 
. — her wildeſt tenets. — — nr 
were held, days of faſting and ————— 
appointed, a general ſynod was called, and, after 
afſenfions ſo — as threatened the difſolution 
of the colony, Mrs. Hutchinſon's opinions were 
condemned as erroneous, and ſhe herſelf baniſhed 
11637]. Several of her diſciples withdrew from 
theprovince of their own accord. Vane: quitted 
america in diſguſt, unlamented even by thoſe 


"zo had lately admired him; ſome of whom 
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ato bis followers; and all who felt or dreaded 

in other ſettlements, - reſorted: to a 
community in which univerſal toleration was 
koown to be a fundamental maxim. In the 

ns of Providence and Rhode Iſland, 
political ERA was cftabliſhed by voluntary affo- 
ation, and the equality of condition among * 
nembers, 


his 
that 


— 


com. 

their 

haſed 

1. to 

after WW E 
dings NT Gar: cones therevkinnad GrtioG 
d by e ver Ar- The rivalſhip be- 
ned 2 2 Mr. Cotton and Mr. Hooker, two fa- 
yhick ¶ vurite miniſters in the ſettlement of Maſſachuſets 
liams , diſpoſed the latter, who was leaſt ſucceſs- 
$, Tt- Ra fame and power, to wiſh 
aloay Sers vr at a diſtance from a compe- 
from 5 tion was eclipſed. A 
mild d number of who had imbibed Mrs. 
elf to aſon's notions, and were offended at fuch' 
ed to are offered to accompany ow 
main- e per perſons to explore 
ment tr _— ——_— . upon the weſt ſide of the 
cin be 
a the in; and in the year one thouſand fix bundred- 
f ay WW thirty-ſix, about an hundred perſons, with» 
an er- Res de after a fatiguing march 
3. 1% | Holy Hiſt. of M. Eng. p. 14. „ Hutchinſon, 
hn 2 * Nr. Som. He P. 76, * 
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of many days through woods and ſwamps, u. rn 
rived 1 >" laid the foundation of en 1d 
of Hartford, Springfield, and Weathers MO 
ularities. Part of the diftrit now oeccupiel 400 
ay beyond the limits of the territory granted to ach 
the. colony of Maſſachuſets Bay, and yet tie. | 


emigrants took a commiſſion from the 
and court of affiftants, empowering them to er. 
.erciſe juriſdiction ia that country. The Dutch 
from Manhados or New Vork, having diſcovered 
the river Connecticut, and eftabliſhed ſome trad. 
ung houſes upon it, had acquired all the rigit 
that prior poſſeſſion confers. Lord Say 2d 
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em from Connecticut. Lord Say and Sele 
* _— Brook made over to the colony what- 
err title they might have to any lands in that 
region. - Society was eftabliſhed by 7 
of the freemen; and thou = t 
fimed all dependence on eee ME 
1 Bay, they retained ſuch veneration for 
ts legiſlative wiſdom, as to adopt a form of - 
gorerament nearly reſembling its inſtitutions, 
mth reſpect = to civil and eccleſiaſtical po- 
key. At a ſubſequent. period, the colony of 
Connecticut was likewiſe Incorporated by royal 
charter ?. 

The biftory of the firſt attempts to people the 
of New Hampſhire and Main, which 
from the fourth and — extenſive divifon i in 
New England, is obſcure and perplexed, by the 
merfering claĩms of various proprietors.  'The 
company — Plymouth. had inconfiderately par- 
celled out the northern part of the territory con- 
tained in its grant among different perſons: of 
theſe only Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain 
Maſon — to have had any ſerious intention to 
occupy the lands allotted to them. Their efforts 
toaccompliſh this were meritorious and perſever- 
15 but — The — {ett c- 


hs _— "ow 4, the 
Ts ene out * 
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bours of Maſſachuſets with vigour, to 


land. Gorges and Maſon, it is 
| have ere their deſign, if, from the — 


n 


note, nearly related to in Hutchinſon, and 


new ſtation, he took a courſe oppoſite to the 
other exiles; and advancing towards the north, 
founded the town-of Exeter, on a {mall rc 


| Howing into Pi ua Bay. His follower, 
| Wa but united, were of ſuc 


3 pure. From time to time they received ſome 


© Vith the eccleſiaſtical inflitutions of the ote 


fires by maxims and laws 
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through all the hardſhips and dangers to » 
es, fats icy on din a fog 


motives that ſettlements had bets males Rhod: 


ted into New Hampſhire and 
Nan ey eelwright, a miniſter of ſome 
one of her moſt fervent admirers and partiſan, 
had, on this account, been baniſhed from the 
province of Maſſachuſets Bay ®. In queſt of: 


iples, that even the churches of Mal 
— not appear to them ſufficienth 


recruits, whom love of novelty, « or diſſatisfactio 
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pretenſions of either party, 
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their brethren in the eue n. The 
eee ofthe political conſtitution, in the 
. 1 — one ſuire and Main into a2 

and perma n, WAS ſubſequent. ts 
he revolution... - 


By Ma nee their ſettlements, the Englith 
to new danger. The tribes of 
Jadians around Maſſachuſcts Bay / were feeble - 
ad unwarlike; yet from * juſtice, as 
well as motives of 3 coloniſts 
were ſtudious to obtain the —— the nas 
tires before they ventured to occupy any of their 
knds ; and though in ſuch tranſactions the con- 
6deration given was often very Inadequate to 
the value of the territory 1 it was ſuf. 
cient to ſatisfy the demands * the proprietors. 
The Engliſh took quiet poſſeſſion of we * 
thus conveyed to them, and no open 4 
broke out between them and the — — — 
ſors. But the colonies of Providence and Con- 
were ſurrounded 
powerful and martial nations. Among 
oft conſiderable were the Naraganſets 
and Pequods ; the former ſeated on the Bay 
which bears — name, and the latter occupy- | 
ng the territory which ftretches from the river 
Pequod along the banks of the Connecticut. 
The Pequods were a formidable people, who 
could bring into the field a 9 warriors, 
not inferior in courage to any in the New World. 
foreſaw, not only that the extermination 
of the Indian race muſt be the conſequence of 
permitting the Engliſh to ſpread over the con- 
i Hurtchiofon, p. 103, Sc. 1 bit i 94: u. 2 
*. * + na = > 7 : 2 
1 7 3 tinent 


by mor 


| gt threatened both with def. 
n. They repreſented that, when thoſe 
De rt landed, the object of their rim 

N and no proper precautions 
e be to cherkt their progreſs; that now, 
he he out colomes in one year towards 
different quarters, their intentions were 
manifeſt, my the wn a e of America muſt aban- 
cats to make way for unjul 


intruders. 
But the Manger and Pequods, like moſt 
of the cont = tribes'in America, were rivals, 


and implacable enmi Revenge 1s the 
paſſion of ſavages Fl) alter ts Erurs the in 

of which there is no preſent advantage 
Har they will not 8 and no —.— con- 

Naraganſets, inſtead of clofing with the 
prodent propoſal of their neighbours, diſcovered 
their hoſtile intentions to the governor of Maſſa- 
chuſets Bay; and, — hold on ſuch a 
favourable opportunity of their venge 
ance on their ancient foes, en into an 
| ance with the Engliſh againſt them. The Fe- 
__ more exaſſ 


che uſual mode of Americans, "hey ol 
ſtragglen, 
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"Brook aba e e e — 
by twenty men; and when the Engliſh be- 
gan to act offenſively, they retired to faſtneſſes 
which they deemed 7 accetEble, Tue different 
colonies had ag d to unite againſt the common 
enemy, each furniſhing a quota of men in 
portion to its numbers. The troops of Con: 
refticut which lay moſt expoſed to td hom | 
ſoon afſembled. The march of thoſe from 
Maſſachuſets, which formed the moſt confider- 
ble body, was retarded by the moſt fingular 
auſe that ever influenced the operations of a 
nilitary force. When they were muſtered pre- 
nous to their departure, it was found that ſome 
of the officers, as well as of the private ſoldiers 
were ftill under a covenant of works; and that 
the bleſſing of God could not be implored or 
erpected to crown the arms of ſuch unhallowed 
nen with ſucceſs. The alarm was general, and 
many arrangements in order to caſt out 
2 and to . pine _ rho 
| ure to fight the a w 
— Av high ideas of their own ſanity . 
Meanwhile the Connecticut troops, e 
7 kay ode _— found 
: to advance to enemy. 
ſted on a riſing ground, in the 
of ® _ towards the head of the river - 
Lack. 0b which they had ſurrounded with paliſa- 
bee, the beſt defence that their ſlender fill 
n the art of fortification had diſcovered. 
N knew that the Engliſh » were in 
el, i. 168. b 
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© one place of retreat to another, ſome ſubſe- 


=: 
pa i 


£0. obſer com 
being ſurpriſed and 

291. 1 ſold 
H a uſe 
to arms, | the war. cry, prepared 

+ repel the aſſailants, But at that early period of an 
their intercourſe with the Europeans, the Ame. bar 
ricans were little acquainted with the uſe of i in 


npowder,. and dreaded. its effects extreme. 
n le ſome eee 
inceſſant fire through the intervals between the 
pali 8, others forced their way by the cn. 


trees; and ſettivg fire to the buts which wer 


covered with reeds, the. confuſion and terror 
quickly became ge Many of the women 


and children periſhed in the flames; and the 
Warriors, in endeavouring to eſcape, were either 

ſlain by the Engliſh, or falling into the hands 
of their Indian allies, who ſurrounded the fort 
at a diſtance, were reſerved for a more cruel 
fate. After the junction of the troops from 
Maſſachuſets, the Engliſh reſolved to purſue 
their victory; and hunting the Indians from 


| t encounters were hardly leſs fatal to them 

han the action on the Mittick. In leſs tha 
| three months the tribe of Pequods was exti- 
pated: a few miſerable fugitives who took 
refuge A neighbouring Indians, bew 
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tict In this firſt eſſay of their arms, 
3 — 
conducted by ſkilful and enterprifing ofſicers, 
ad diſplayed both courage and perſeverance as 
ſoldiers But they ſtained their laurels by. the 
uſe which they made of victory. Inſtead of 


treating the Pequods a 2 
ho onde a gallant effort to defend 

pry, the rights, and the freedow of their 
nation, retaliated upon them all the bar- 
barities of American war. Some they maſlacred 
in cold blood, others they gave up to be tor- 
tured by their Indian alles, a co ume 
ber they ſold as ſlaves in Bermudas, the reſt were 
reduced to ſervitude among themſelves !. .. 
But reprehenſible as this conduct of the Eng- 
iſh muſt be deemed, their vigorous efforts in 
this deciſive campaign filled all the ſurrounding 
tribes of Indians: ſuch an —_— inion 4 
. 2 | 
their ſettlements. - 2 
of adminiſtration in — e to in- 


—_— had x ny 
rs rr waany a v 
all 6 


fiy for refuge to a region 
Tie Now World, w dat 1 Et to 
exem - oppreſſion. num — 
5 0 drew the attention of go 
ſo formidable, — ee er 


appeared | 
8 vas iſſued, . 
lips from carrying paſſeng — 
| Hutchinſon, p. 53, 36, c. mare: 
58 Hubbard's State of N. Eng. p. 5. 116, K. 
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ation of Maſfachuſets Bay. The coloniſts 
"conforived fo little to the terms of their 


charter, that judgment was given againſt them 
rithout difficulty. They were found to have 
forfeited all their rights as a corporation, which 
of courſe returned to the crown, and Charles 
n to take meaſures for new modelling the 
frame of the colony, and veſting the 

een foe of its affairs in other hands. But 
his plans were never carried into execution. In 
crery corner of his dominions, the ſtorm now 
began to gather, which ſoon burlt out with ſuch 
fatal violence, that Charles, during the remain- 
der of his unfortunate reign, occupied with do- 
meſtic and more intereſting cares, had not leiſure 
to beſtow any attention upon a. remote and in- 

conſiderable province s-. 

On the meeting of the Long Parbat, fuck 
i Revolution to 3 place in England; that all the 
motives for migrating to the New World ceaſed. 
The maxims of the Pariet, with reſpect to the 
government both of church and ſtate, became 
predominant in the nation, and were enforced by 
the hand of power. 5 op e were hum- 


tion and der, was eſtabliſhed by law; why 
amdft the intrigues aud conflicts o = obſtinate 
civil war, turbulent and aſpiring ſpirits found 
ſuch full occupation, that they £4 no induce- 


ment to quit a buſy theatre, on 7 which they hac 
niſea to ad a moſt conſpicuous part- From the 


'* Hutchinſon, p. 36. 502, Ac. en INCA 
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year one thouſand fix hundred and twenty, when 
5 brit feeble colony was conducted to New 
England by the 8 to the year one 
thouſand 62 hundred and forty, it ſias been 
computed, that twenty-one thouſand two hun- 
dred Britiſh. ſubjeQs d ſettled there. The 


may e Ee ee 
period in fit out in purchaſing 
flock, and e ae amounted, on 
moderate calculation, nearly to two hundred 
e pounds e: a vaſt ſum in that age, and 
which no principles, inferior in force to thoſe 
here with the Puritans were animated, could hare 
| perſuaded men to lay out, on the uncertain proſ- 
pect of obtaining an eſtabliſhment in a remote 
uacultivated region, which, from its fituation 
and climate, could allure them with no hope 
wt that of finding ſubſiſtence and enjoying free- 
or ſome years, even ſubſiſteuce was pro- 
IS Ss and ©. ns toni the 
£22 of the period to which our narrative is 
arrived, before the product of the ſettlement 
the planters any return for their ſtock. 
About that thus they to export corn in 
ſmall quantities to the Weſt Indies, and made 
ſome ſeeble attempts to extend the fifhery, and to 
the trade in lumber, which have fince proved 
cke dale le articles of commerce in the colony . 
Since * one 3 fix hundred and 
forty, the e of people with which New 
England has ces . 
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ſtate, is ſuppoſed at leaſt to equal what 
„ atm the ſudden change of ſykem in 
Great Britain ſtopt entirely the influx of ſettlers 
into New England, the principles of the coloniſts 
coincided ſo perfectly with thoſe of the popular 
kaders in parliament, that they were ſoon diſ- 
ingui peculiar marks of their brotherly 


exported thither, or 
upon ch they imported into the mother 
country, until the Houſe ſhall take farther order 
to the contrary. This was afterwards confirmed 
[1646] by the authority of both Houſes. En- 
by ſuch an extraordinary privilege, in- 

duſtry made rapid progreſs in all the diſtricts of 
New England, and population increaſed along 
vith it. In return for thoſe favours, the colo- 
nts applauded the meafures of parliament, cele- 
brated 1ts generous efforts to vindicate the rights 
and liberties of the nation, prayed for the ſuc- 
ceſs of its arms, and framed regulations in order 
to prevent any exertion in favour of the king on 
pr reſin Ati l. 2 
elying on the indulgent partiality with 
which all their — were viewed by men 
thus cloſely united with them in ſentiments and 
wiſhes, the people of New England ventured on 
a meaſure, which not only increaſed their ſecu- 
_ * Hutchinſon, p. 114. App- 517. Chalme:s' Annals, 
L174- 176, | USL 4 02 SORES 443 4 
YOL. 111. GG nit 
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| N or A 
they were expo — the — re, the 1 
of — — — Ei 
1 Connecticut, and Newhaven, enterd of it 
into a league of perpetual confederacy, offenſe Ml difpl 

and dete re (1645, May 19] an idea familia Wl note 

to ſeveral ing men in the colonies, as it was i fyite 
eee eee and * 
provinces, in whoſe dominions | 

the Browniſts had long reſided. It was ſtipu- 2 
lated, that the confederates ſhould henceforth the i 
de diſtin e eee eee freer 
| lonies of New England; that each colony ſhall 76. 
remain ſeparate an diſtinet, and have excluſive vith 
juriſdiction within its own territory; that in tion 
every war offenfive or defenſive, each of the cor- laws 
federates ſhall furniſh its of men, provi. i to t 
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I to the number of {Wooly 
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> hav puſh 

ſelling all the —— b. 
g all the ri over and 

—— eier power „ The Thi 

governing party in England, occupied with 

* Neal's Hiſt- of N. Eng." i. 203 lc. Hun 15 
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Aas of more urgent concern, and no wiſe dif- 
Tenn rr we ny 
7 — — pair 1 = gms 
Emboldened by this connivance, — e pink 
of independence gathered ſtrength, and foon 
diſplayed itſelf more openly : ſome perſons of 
note in the colony of Maſſachuſets, averſe to the 


of ecclefiaſtical polity eſtabliſhed there, 

and preferring to it 5 — and diſcĩ- 

— of the ehe of d or ee 
g remonſtrated to the —— court a 


the injuſtice of depriving them of their ri 
freemen, and of their Grivileges As Christians 
1646 J, becauſe they could not join as members 
with of the congregational churches, peti- 
tioned that they mi 7 be bound to 
kus to which t 11 ot allented; ror be fubjeA 
to taxes impoſed” by an affembly in which 
were not. rote Their rent were not 
on rejected, but they were impriſoned and fined 
3 diſturbers of the public peace; and when t 
inted ſome of their number to 12 


power, attempted firſt to 

then to 1 their bei ale 
But though neither of theſe Sal be accom-ꝛ 
phſhed, ſuch was the addreſs and influence of 
the colonies? agents in England, that no inquiry | 
ſeems to have been made into this tranſaction . 
This was followed by an indication, fill leſs 


* Nea!'s Hiſt. N. Eng. 1.213. Hutchinſon's Hiſt. 1455 
ke. Collect. 188, Kc. Chalm. Ann. | 179. Maher, 
2 b. ini. ch. i. p · 30. 8888 5 N 
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money 


in any ſtate is entitled to claim. Regardleſs of 

this eftabliſhed maxim, the general court ordered 
a coinage of filver money at Boſton [1652], 
ſtamped with the name of the colony, aud a 
tree as an apt ſymbol of its progreflive vigour:, 
Even this uſurpation eſcaped without notice. 
The Independents, having now humbled all riral 
ſeQs, engroſſed the whole direction of affairs in 
Great Britain ; and 1 to admire 
the government of New England, framed agree. 
ably to thoſe principles which they had ado 
| $5 the maſk e leſiaſti 
cal polity, were unwilling to ſtain its 
tation, by n 
When Cromwell uſurped the ſupreme power, 
the colonies of New England continued to ſtand 
as high in his eſtimation. As he had deeply 


 Imbibed all the fanatical notions of the 
ents, and was y ſurrounded by the 


have conſtant carepondencs with the ad 
kept a conſtant correſpon y e 
men in the American ſettlements, who ſeem to 
have looked up to him as a zealous patron”, 
He in return conſidered them az his moſt devoted 
| ts, attached to him no leſs by affection 
than by principle, He ſoon gave a ftrikug 
of this. On the conqueſt of Jamaica, be 


a ſcheme for the ſecurity and improv WM , 


* Hutcbiaſon, 177, 178. Chalmers Annals, p. 181. 
* Hotchinſon, App. 320, &c. Collect. p. 233. 
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neat of the acquifition made by his victorious 
ums, ſuited to the ardour of an impetuous ſpirit 
ast delighted in accompliſhing its ends by ex- 
xdinary means. He propoſed to tranſport 
e people of New England to that iſland, and 
employed every argument calculated to make 
mmpreflion upon them, in order to obtain their 
onſent. He endeavoured to rouſe their religi- 
us zeal by repreſenting what a fatal blow it 
zuld be to the man of fin, if a colony of the 


tories in the New World. He allured them 
ith proſpe&s of immenſe wealth in a fertile 
ion, which would reward the induftry of 
hoſe who cultivated it, with all the precious 
eoduftions of the torrid zone, and expreſſed 
bs fervent with that they might take poſſeſſion 
& it, in order to fulfil God's promiſe of making 
15 2 the head and not the tail. He aſſured 
em of being ſupported by the whole force of 
bs authority, a of veſting all the powers of 
gorernment entirely in their hands. But by 


= which they had reſided for many years, and 
rhere, though they did not attain opulence, 


ace; and they dreaded ſo much the noxious 
mate of the Weſt Indies, which had proved 
tal to a great number of the Engliſh who firft 
*tled in Jamaica, that they declined, though 
= the moſt reſpectful terms, clofing with the 
Protector's propoſition *. 


Hutchinſon, p. 190, &c. Chalmers, p. 188. 
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ithful were ſettled in the midſt of his terri- 


21s time the coloniſts were attached to a country 


enjoyed the comforts of life in great abund- 
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NOTE CXLIV. p. 1. 
be my inquiries concerning the manners and policy 6f 
the Mexicans, I have received much information from 
a large manuſcript of Don Alonſo de Corita, one of the 
judges in the Court of Audience of Mexico. In the 
year 1553, Philip II. in order to diſcover the mode of 
levying tribute from his Indian ſubjects, that would be 
moſt beneficial to the crown, and leaft oppreſſive to 
them, addreſſed a mandate to all the Courts of Audi - 
ence in America, enjoining them to anſwer certain que - 
ries which he propoſed to them, concerning the ancient 
form of government eſtabliſhed among the various na- 
tions of Indians, and the mode in which they had been 
accuſtomed to pay taxes to their kings or chiefs. In 
obedience to this mandate, Corira, who had reſided 
nineteen years in America, fourteen of which he paſſed 
in New Spain, compoſed the work of which I have a 
copy. He acquaints his ſovereign, that he had made 
it an object during his refidence in America, and in all 
its provinces which he had viſited, to inquire diligently 
into the manners and cuſtoms of the natives that he 
had converſed for this purpoſe with many aged and in- 
telligent Indians, and conſulted ſeveral of the Spaniſh 
eccleſiaſtics, who underſtood the Indian moſt 
perfectly, particularly ſome of thoſe who landed in New . 
Spain ſoon after the conqueſt, Corita appears to be a 
: | man 
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man of ſome learning, and to have carried on his in. 
quiries with the diligence and accuracy to which he pre- 
2M tends. Greater credit is due to his teflimony from one | 


NOTE cxIV. p. 12. 


ö 
i rate in eſtimating the numbers of people in the 


and towns of America, that it is impoſſible to aſcertain 


. *hat of Mexico itſelf. with any degree of preciſion. 


- gred thouſand inhabitants. Lib. iii. c. 23. But in 2 
very judicious account of the Mexican empire, by one 
of Cortes s officers, the population is fixed at 60,000 
people. Ramufio, iii. 309, A. Even by this account, 
which. probably js much nearer the truth than any of 
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debted for this curious obſervation. Palafox, biſhop of 
Cindad de Ia Puebla Los Angeles, confirms and illef- 
rates it more fully. The Mexican (ſays he) is the only 
language in which a termination indicating. reſpect, 
flavas reverentiales y de cortefia, may be affixed to every 
word. — 


the mouth of an inferior. If, in ſpeaking 
the word Father is to be uſed, it is Tar; but a6 inforice 
fays Tatzin. One prieft ſpeaking to another, calls him 
E 


from the verbs in common uſe, is explained by D. Joſ; 
„„ his Mexican Grammar, 


.N® 188. 


' NOTE xl vll. p. 21. e eee 
FROM comparing ſeveral paſſages in Corita and Her- 


2. The immediate vaſſals of the crown were bound not 
only io perſonal military ſervice, but paid a certain 
proportion of the produce of their lands in kind, 3+ 
Thoſe who held offices of honour or truſt; paid a cer- 
an ſhare of what they received in conſequence of hold- 
r 
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.. ſome part of the common field allotted to it, for the 
ebend of thereon, and depoſited the produce in the 
- 0. che public markets, whether fruits of the eant, a 
the various productions of. their artiſts and manufac. 


ttrere, was demanded for the public uſe, and the mer. 


_ chants who paid this were exempted from every other 
tax. 6. The Mayegues, or adſcripti glebe, were bound to 
- eultivate certain diſtricts in every province, which may 
be conſidered as-crown. lands, and brought the increaſe 


8 into public ſtorehouſes. Thus the ſovereign received 


_ ſome part of whatever was uſeful or valuable in the 
country, whether it was the natural production of the 
ſoil, or acquired by the induſtry of the people. What 
each contributed towards the ſupport of government, 
ſeems to have been inconũderable. Corita, in anſwer 
do one of the queties put to the Audience of Mexico by 
Php II. endeavours to eftimate in money the value of 
hat each citizen might be ſuppoſed to pay, and does 
4 — —— wk. 
7 r ; 


NOTE CXLVIIL. p. 21. 


Con vs, who ſeems to have been as much aftoniſhel 
with this, as with any inſtance of Mexican ingenuity, 
gives a particular deſcription of it. Along one of the 
1 tm ſays be, OO ty GI 
_ _ conducted two conduits, . 
with mortar, about two paces in breadth, and raiſed 
about fix feet. In one of them is conveyed a fiream of 
excellent water, as large as the body of a man, into the 
centre of the city, and it ſupplies all the inhabitants 
plentifully; The other is empty, that when it is neceſ- 
 fary to clean, or repair the former, the ſtream of water 
may be turned into it. As this conduit paſſes along two 
| of the bridges, where there are breaches in the cauſe- 
way, through which the falt-water of the lake flows, 
it is conveyed over them in pipes as large as the body 
of an ox, e ron 
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thewn ſuits of armour, which are called Montezuma's. 
They are compoſed of thin lacquered copper plates. In 
the opinion of very intelligent judges they are evidently 
aftern. The forms of the filver ornaments upon them, 
repreſenting dragons, &c. may be conſidered as a con- 
firmation of this. They are infinitely ſuperior in point 
of workmanſhip to any effort of American art. The 
probably received them from the Philippine 


Spaniards 
lands. The only unqueſtionable ſpecimen of Mexican 
at that I know of in Great Britain, is a cup of very 


fne gold, which is ſaid to have belonged to Montezuma. 
It weighs 5 02. 12"dwt. Three drawings of it were 
exhibited to the Society of Antiquaries, June 10, 1765» 

A man's head is repreſented on this cup. On one fide 
the full face, on the other the profile, on the third tube 
back parts of the head. The relievo is ſaid to have been 
produced by. punching the infide of the cup, ſo as to 
make the repreſentation of a face on the outſide. The 
features are groſs, but repreſented-with ſome degree of 
at, -and certainly too rude for Spaniſh workmanſhip. 
This cup was purchaſed by Edward earl of- Orford, 
while he lay in the harbour of Cadiz with the fleet un- 
der his command, and is now in the poſſeſſion of his 
pandſon, aan 1 am indebted for this inform · 
ation to my reſpeQable ana ingenious friend Mr. — 
ington. - In the fixth volume of the Archeologia,.p- 
1 — ů 
Cotta, brought from a burying ground on the Ameri- 
an continent, about ſeventy miles from the Britiſh ſet · 
tement on the Moſquito ſhore. They are ſaid to be like- 
defies of chiefs, or other eminent perſons. From the 
teſcription and engravings of them, we have additional 
Ü | 
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of the Biſhop of Glouceſter, who has traced the ſucceſ. 
five ſteps, by which the human mind advanced in this 
line of its progreſs, with much erudition, and greater 
ingenuity. He is the firſt, as far as I know, who 
formed a rational and confiftent. theory concerning the 
various modes of writing praQiiſed by nations, accord - 
ing to the various degrees of their improvement. Dir, 
Legation of Moſes, iii. 69, c. Some important obſery. 
ations have been added by M. le Preſident de Broſſes, 
the learned and intelligent author of the Traite de 
Ia Formation emen Wh mm een 
Se 
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be improper to-give ſome account of the means by which 
work of art in America, and communicated to the Pub- 
lie. For the moſt early and complete collection of theſe 
publiſhed by Purchas, we are indebted to the attention 
of that curious inquirer, Hakluyt. Don Antonio Men- 
doza, viceroy of New Spain, having deemed thoſe 
paintings a proper preſent for Charles V. the ſhip in 
which they were ſent to Spain was taken by 2 French 
- cruizer, and they came into the poſſeſſion of Thevet, 
the king's: geographer, who having travelled himſelf 
_ into the New World; and deſcribed one of its provinces, 
was a curious obſerver of whatever tended to illuſtrate 
the manners of the Americans. On his death they 
were purchaſed by Hakluyt, at that time chaplain of the 

Engliſh ambaſſador to the French court; and, being leit 
by him to Purchas, were publiſhed at the defire of the 
learned antiquary Sir Henry Purchas, i 
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= is. publiſhed. by Dr. Ecancia Gemelli edgy = in 5 
copper- plates. The firſt is a map, or repreſentation of 
—＋ the ancient Mexicans on their firſt arrival 
in the country, and of the various ſtations in which 
they ſettled, before they founded the capital of their 
empire in the lake. of Mexico. The ſecond is a Chro- 
rological Wheel, or Circle, repreſenting the manner in 
which they computed and marked their cycle of fifty- 
o years. He received both from Don Carlos de 
Sieuenza y Congorra, a diligent collector of ancient 
Mexican documents. But as it ſeems now to be a 
received. opinion (founded, as far as I know, on no 
good evidence) that Carreri was never out of Italy, and 
that his famous Giro del Mundo is an account of a fiftitious 
voyage, I have not mentioned theſe paintings in the 
text, They have, however, manifeſtly the appearance 
of being Mexican productions, and are allowed to be ſo 
by Boturini, Who was well qualified to determine he- 
ther they were genuine or ſuppoſititious. M. Clavigero, 
lkewiſe, admits them to be genuine paintings of the 
ancient Mexicans. To me they always appeared to be fo, 
though, from my defire to reſt no part of my narrative 
pon queſtionabe authority, I' did not refer to them. 
The ſtyle of painting in the former is confiderably more 
perſect than any other ſpecimen of Mexican defign ; but 
3 the original is ſaid to have been much defaced by 
time, I ſuſpe that it has been improved by ſome touches 
from the hand of an European artiſt. Carreri, Churchill, 
u. p. 487. The chronological wheel is a Joſt delinea- 
tion of the Mexican mode of computing time, as de- 
fibed by Acoſta, lib. vi. c. 3. It ſeems to reſemble 
ene which that learned Jeſuit had ſeen; and if it be 
aimitred as a genuine monument, it proves that the 
Mexicans had artificial or arbitrary charadters, which 
preſented ſeveral things befides numbers. Each month 
6 there repreſented by a ſymbol expreſſive of ſome wor 
er rite peculiar to it. 
The third ſpecimen of Mexican painting was diſcos 
red by another Italian. In 1736, Lorenzo -Borarind 
VOL. 111, KH Benaduci 
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collect the remains of their hiſtorical monuments, R 
perñſted nine years in his reſearches, with the enthag. 
aſm of a arg, and the patience of an antiquar. 
In 7746, be publiſhed at Madrid, Les de una Mens 

Hiftoria General de la America Schierer i, containing an 
"account of the reſult of his inquiries ; and he added to 
it a catalogue of his American Hiſtorical Muſeum, ar. 
ranged under thirty -fx different heads. His idea of a 
Ne Hiſtory appears to me the work of a whimfcz 
eredulous man. But his catalogue of Mexican maps, 
paintings, tribute rolls, calendars, &c. is much larger 
than one could have expected. Unfortunately a thy, 
in which be had fent a confiderable part of them 1 
Europe, was taken by an Engliſh privateer during the 
war between Great Britain and Spain which commence 
in the year 1739; and it is probable that they periſhel 
by falling into the hands of ignorant captors. Botwia 
bimſelf incurred the difpleafure of the Spaniſh coun, 
and died in an hoſpital at Madrid. The hiſtory, of which 
| he Lila, &c. was only a proſpeBFus, was never publiſhed. 
The remainder of his Muſeum ſeems to have been di. 
perſed. Some part of it came into the poſſeſſion of the 
preſent archbiſhop of Toledo, when he was primate d 
- New Spain, and he publiſhed from jt that curiom 
: Wibots- roll which I have mentioned. 
The only other collection of Mexican paintings, 1 
thr 2 I can learn, is in the Imperial Library at Viensz, 
By order of their Imperial Majefties, I have obtained 
ſuch a ſpecimen of theſe as I defired, in eight paint. 
— 5 made with ſo much fidelity, that I am informed 
the copies could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the orig 

. mals. According to a note in this Codex Mexicans, t 

appears to have been a preſent from Emmanuel King 
of Portugal to Pope Clement VII. who died A. P. 
1533. After paſſing through the hands of ſeveral i 
luftrious proprietors, it fell into thoſe of the cardinal of 
| Saxe-Eiſcnach, Wo prefecced ic to 9 
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1 a ſlyle very different from any of the former: An 
exgraving has been made of one of them, in order to 
gatify ſuch of my readers, as may deem this an object 
worthy of their attention. Were it an object of ſuffici- 
ent importance, it might, perhaps, by” nee, by e. 
courſe to the plates of 'Purchas, ànd the 
ef Toledo, as à key, to to form plauſible conje@ures | 
concerning the of this Picture. Many of 
the figures are eviden ly fimilar. A. A. are targets 
ind darts, almoſt in the ſame form with thoſe pub. 
fiſhed by Purchas, p. 1070, 10%, Kc B B. are - 
teures of temples, nearly reſembling thoſe in Purchas, 
p. 1109 and 12113, and in Lorenzana, Plate II. C. is 


Hl of adding; or cotton cloths; the figure of which 


eccurs in almoſt every plate of Purchas and Lorenzana, 
LEE. ſeems to be Mexican captains in their war 
dlz, the fantaftic ornanients of which reſemble the 
igures in Purchas, p. 1110, 1117, 2113. 1 ſhould 
ſoppoſe this picture to be a tribute roll, as their mode 
of noting numbers occurs frequently. D. D. D. c. 
kccording to Boturini, the mode of computation by 
the number of knots, was known to the Mexicans as 
vell as to the Peruvians, p- 85. and the manner in 
which the number of units is repreſented in the Mexi- 
an paintings in my poſſeffion, ſeems to confirm this 
opinion. They plainly reſemble a firing of Knots on's 
cord or ſlender rope. 

Since I publiſhed. the former Edition, Mr. Waddi- 
ore, who is ftill pleaſed to continue his friendly atien- 
ten to procure me information, has diſcovered, in the 
library of the Eſcurial, a volume in folio, conſiſting 
of forty ſheets of a kind of paſteboard, each the ſize of 


writing paper, with great variety 


ee enen | 
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ſeem to be the figns of Deities, and images of variom 
objects. According to this Calendar in the Eſcutial, 
the Mexican year contained 286 days, divided into 24 
months of 13 days. Each day is repreſented. by a dif. 
ferent fign, taken from ſome natural object, a ſerpent, 
a dog, 2 lizard, a reed, a houſe, c. The ſigns of 
days in the Calendar of the Eſcurial are preciſely the 
ſame with thoſe mentioned by Boturini, Idea, r. 
p. 45. © But, if we may give credit to that Auther, 
the Mexican year contained 360 days, divide d into 
18 months of 20 days. The. order of days in every 
month was computed, according to him, firſt by wha 
he calls a tridecennary progreſſion of days from one to 
thirteen, in the ſame manner as in the Calendar of the 
Eſcurial, and then by a ſeptenary progreſſion of dan 
from one to ſeven, making in all twenty. In bs 
Calendar, not only the figns, which diſtinguiſh each 
day, but the qualitics ſpppoſed to be peculiar to each 
month, are marked. There are certain weakneſs 
which ſeem to accompany. the human mind throorh 
every ſtage of its progreſs in obſervation and ſceince. 
Slender as was the knowledge of the Mexicans in Aftro- 
nomy, it appears to have been already connected with 
judicial Aſtrology. The fortune and character of per- 
ſons born in each month are ſuppoſed to be decided by 
ſome ſuperior influence predominant at the time « 

nativity. Hence it is foretold in the Calendar, thatal 
who are born in one month will be rich, in anoiber 
warlike, in a third luxurious, &c. The paſteboard, 
or whatever ſubſtance it may be on which the Calendar 
in the Eſcurial is painted, ſeems, by Mr. Waddilore's 
deſcription of it, to reſemble nearly that in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. In ſeveral particulars, the figures 
bear ſome likeneſs to thoſe in the plate which I ba 
publiſhed. The figures marked D. which induce mes 
conjecture, that. this painting might be 2 tribute rol 
e 60, e ubliſhed n 09d. hy ooh 
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hiſhop of Toledo, Mr. — to'be figns 
of days; and I have ſuch confidence in the 

his obſervations, as to conclude - ——— 
ſornded. It appears, from the characters in which the 
of the figures are written, that this curious 
monument of Mexican art has been obtained; ſoon after 
the conqueſt of the empire. - It is fingular that it ſhould 
e eee, 


NOTE CLI. p. 31. 


Tun firſt was called, the Prince of the deathful Lance; 
the ſecond, the Divider of Men; the third, the Shedder 
of Blood ; the fourth, the Lord of the  Darkhouſe. 
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| Tus Temple of Cholula, which was deemed more 
boly than any in New Spain, was likewiſe the moſt 
confiderable. But it was nothing more than a mount 
of ſolid earth. According to Torquemada, it was 
above a quarter of a league in circuit at the baſe, and 
wie to the height of forty fathom. Mon. Ind. Lib. iii 

t. 19. Even M. Clavigero acknowledges that all the 
Mexican temples were ſolid ſtructures, or earthen 
mounts, and of conſequence cannot be confidered as 
ay evidence of their having made any conſiderable 
progreſs in the art of building. Clavig. IL 27. 
From inſpecting various figures of temples in the 
paintings engraved by Purchas, there ſeems to be ſome 
raſon for ſuſpecting that all their temples were con- 
e Cano yogi agua n 
a., 123. 5 3 


NOTE cLII. p- 39. 
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They were extremely low, and flight, and without ay 
furniture but a few. earthen veſſels. Like the rude 
Indians, ſeveral families refided under the ſame 
without having any ſeparate apartments. Henem, 
Dec. 2. lib. vii. Co 13. lib. X. C. 22s wo 85 n 
Saab neee | 


NOTE CLIV.. p. 30. 


| Tax nib by . 
Spain, and vifited almoſt every province of it, that 
there is not, in all the extent of that vaſt empire, ay 
monument, or veſtige of any building more ancient 
than the conqueſt, nor of any bridge or highway, er- 
cept ſome remains of the cauſeway from Gu 
to that gate of Mexico by which Cortes entered the 
city. MS. penes me, The author of another account 
in manuſcript obſerves, ** That at this day there does 
not remain even the ſmalleſt veſtige of the exiſtence of 

any ancient Indian building public or private, eiiher is 

or in any province of New Spain. ] hare 
travelled, ſays he, through all the countries adjaczrt 
to them, viz. New Galicia, New Biſcay, New Mexico, 
"i Cinaloa, the New Kingdom of Leon, and New 
Santandero, without having obſerved any monumert 
worth notice, except ſome rujns near an ancient vi. 
lage in the valley de Caſas Grandes, in lat. N. 309. 46. 
 longit. 2589. 24'. from the iſland of Teneriffe, or 45 
leagues N. N. W. from Mexico. ie deſcribes the 
ruins minutely, and they appear to be the remains of 2 
palry building in turf and. tone, plaſtered. over with 
white earth or lime. A miſſionary informed. that 
gentleman, that he had diſcovered the ruins of another 
edifice fimilar to the former, about an hundred leagues 
towards N. W. on the banks of the River St. Peer. 
| MS. penes me. . 

Theſe teſtimonies derive great credit from one Cir. 
comflance, that they were not given in ſupport of any = 
particular ſyſtem or theory, but as fimple anſwers to * 
A N however, 
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| that when theſe gentlemen aſſert, that no ruins or mo- 
zuments of any ancient work whatever are now to be 
diſcovered in the. Mexican Empire, they meant that 
there were no ſuch ruins or monuments. as conveyed 
any idea of grandeur or magnificence, in- the works 
of its ancient inhabitants.. For it appears from the 
teſtimony of ſeveral Spaniſh authors, that in Otumba, 
Tlaſcala, Cholula, &c, ſome veſtiges of ancient build- 
ings are ſtill viſible. Villa Segnor Theatro Amer, 
p- 143- 308. 353. D. Fran. Ant. Lorenzana, former- 
iy archbiſhop of Mexico, and now of Toledo, in his 
pay 1 to that edition of the Cartas de Rela. 
cin of Cortes, which he publiſhed at Mexico, men- 
tions ſome ruins which are till viſible in ſeveral of 
on towns through which Cortes paſſed in his way to 
the capital, p. 4, &c. But neither of theſe authors 
give any deſcription of them; and they ſeem to be ſo 
very inconfiderable, as to ſhew only that ſome build. 
had once been there. The large mount of earth 
at Cholula, which the Spaniards dignificd with the 
name of temple, till remains, but without any fteps 
by which to aſcend, or any facing of ſtone. It ap- 
pears now like a natural mount, covered with graſs 
and ſhrubs, and poſſibly it was never any thing more. 
Torquem. lib, Iii. c. 19. I have received a minute 
deſcription of the remains of a temple near Cuerna- 
vaca,. on the road from Mexico to Acapulco. It is 
compoſed ol large ſtones, fitted to each other as nicely 
25 ſhoſe in the buildings of the Peruvians, which are 
bereaſter mentioned. At the foundation it forms a 
wm ate of 25 yards; but as it riſes in height, it di- 
g mini ſhes in extent, not gradually, but by being con- 
trated ſuddenly at regular diſtances, ſo that it muſt 


WY tare reſembled the figure B in the plate, It termi» 
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rs to Tux exaggeration of the Spaniſh hiſtorians, — 
ever, N to the cpa of buman im ſacrificed in 


rar e. 
mara, there was no year in which twenty thoufand 
human” victims were not offered to the Mexican Dj. 
- vinities, and in ſome years they amounted to fifty 
thouſand. Cron. c 229. The ſkulls of thoſe unhappy 
| perſons were ranged in order in a building erectod for 
that purpoſe, and two of Cortes's officers who had 
counted them, informed Gomara that their number 
was an hundred and thirty-fix thouſand. Ibid. c. 82. 
Herrara's account is ftill more incredible, that the 
number of victims was ſo great, that five thouſand 
| have been facrificed in one day, nay, on ſome occa. 
fions, no leſs than twenty thouſand. Dec. iii. lb, 
i, c. 16. Torquemada goes beyond both in extra. 
vagance, for he afferts, that twenty thouſand children, 
_ excluſive of other victims, were flaughtered annually, 
Mon. Ind. lib. vii- c. 21. The moſt reſpeQable au- 
thority in favour of ſuch high numbers is that of 
_ Zumwurraga, the firſt biſhop of Mexico, who, in 2 
letter to che chapter general of his order, A. D. 1631, 
aſſerts that the Mexicans ſacrificed annually twenty 
thouſand victims. Davila. Teatro Ecclef. 126. In 
to all theſe accounts, B. de las Caſas ob. 
ſerves, that if there had been ſuch an annual wafte 
of the buman ſpecies, the country could never have 
arrived at that degree of populouſneſs, for which it 
was remarkable when the Spaniards firſt landed there. 
This reaſoning is juſt. If the number of victims in 
all the provinces of New Spain had been ſo great, 
not only muſt population have been prevented from 
increaſing, but the human race muſt have been ex- 
terminated in a ſhort time. For beſides the waſte 
of the ſpecies by ſuch numerous ſacrifices, it is ob- 
ſervable that wherever the fate of captives taken in 
war is either certain death or perpetual ſlavery, as 
men can gain nothing by ſabmitting ſpeedily to an 
enemy, they always reſiſt to the uttermoft, and war 


- becomes bloody and deſtructive to the laft degree. 
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facrificed more than fifty or a hundred /perſons in. a 
year. See his diſpute with Sepulveda, ſubjoĩned to 
his Breviſima Relacion, p. 105. Cortes does not 

What number of victims was ſacrificed anna- 
ally, but B. Diaz. del Caſſello relates, that an inquiry 
having been made, with reſpe& to this, by the Fran- 
ciſean Monks, who: were ſent into New Spain im. 
mediately after the conqueſt, it was found that about 
_— LATE TEEN 
HT; ene, ii "© 40. 


NOTE CLVI. pag. Fai 


Ir is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that . 
van Chronology is not only obſcure, but repugnant 
to concluſions deduced from the moſt accurate and 
extenſive obſervations, concerning the time that elapſes 
during each reign, in any given ſucceſſion of princes. 
The medium has been found not to exceed twenty 
years. According to Acoſta and Garcilaſſo de la Vega, 
Huana Capac, who died about the year 1529, was 
the twelfth Inca. According to this rule of comput- 
ing, the duration of the Peruvian monarchy ought 
not to have been reckoned above two hundred and 
22 but they affirm that it had ſubfiſted 
ſour hundred years. Acoſta, lib. vi. c. 19. Vega, 
Ib. i. c. 9. By this account each reign is extended 
at a medium to thirty-three years, inſtead of twenty, 
the number aſcertained by Sir Iſaac Newton's obſerv. 
ations ; but ſo imperfe& were the Peruvian traditions, 
that though the total is boldly marked, HA nt 
5 eee eee ee 


NOTE cLvn. p- 52. 


Ann of the early Spaniſh writers aſſert, that the 
Peru vians offered human ſacrifices. Xeres, p. 190. 
Zarate, lib. i. c. 1. Acofta, lib, v. e. 19. But Gar- 
cilaſſo de la Vega contends, that though this harbarous 
practice prevailed among their unciviliaed anceſtors, it 
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was totally abdliſhed by the Incas,” and that no human 
id web trerbied fodany mingleroFihe Sms. This 
aſſertion, and the plaufible reaſons with which he con. 
firms" it, are ſufficient to refute the Spaniſh writen, 
whoſe accounts ſeem to be founded entirely upon re. 


port, not upon what they | themſelves had obſerved. 


Vega, lib: ii: c. 4- In one of their feſtivals, the Pe. 
ruvians offered cakes of bread moiſtened with blood 
drawn from the arms, the eye-brows, and noſes of their 


children. Id. lib. vii. c. 6. This 'fite may have been 


derived from their ancicat e in their uncivilized 
Kate, eee ncims. _ 
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ee, NOTE cLVII. p. 55. 
Tur Spaniar have adopted both thoſe cuſtoms of 


the ancient Peruvians. They have preſerved ſome of 


the aqueducts or canals, made in the days of the Inca, 
and have made new ones, by which they water every 
field that they cultivate. Ulloa Voyage, tom. i. 422. 
477- They likewiſe continue to uſe guano, or the dung 
of ſea-fowls, as manure, ' Ulloa gives a deſcription of 
the almoſt incredible quantity of it in the ſmall iſlands 
near the coaſt. Ibid. 48 1. ce | 


' NOTE cis. p. * 


(C2 comple afiCoranche; the palace o the Inca 2 
Callo in the lain of Lacatunga, and that of Atun - 


Cannar, are deſcribed by Ulloa, tom. i. 286, &c. who 


inſpected them with great care. M. de Condamine 
iſhed a curious memoir concerning the ruins cf 


Atun-Cannar. Mem. de F Academie de Berlin, A.D. 
1746, p. 415. Acofta deſcribes the ruins of Cuzco, 


he had examined. Lib. vi. c. 14. Garcilaſſo, 


in his uſual ſtile, gives eee eee 
tions of ſeveral temples, and other public edifices. 


Lib. iii. c. 1. c. 21. lib. vi. c. 4. Don — Zapata, 
in à large treatiſe concerning Peru, which has not 
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ton with reſpect to ſeveral monuments of the ancient 

Peruvians, which have not been mentioned by other 
authors. 18. penes. me, Articulo xx. Ulloa deſcribes 
ſome of the ancient Peruvian fortifications, which were 
kkewiſe works of great extent and ſolidity. Tom. i. 
2391. Three circumſtances ſtruek all thoſe obſervers: 
the vaſt fize of the ſtones which the Peruvians employed 
is ſome of their buildings. Acoſta meaſured one, which 
was thirty feet long, eighteen broad, and ſix in thick- 
ceſs ; and yet, he adds, that in the fortreſs at Cuzco, 
there were ſtones conſiderably larger. It is difficult to 
conceive how the Peruvians could move theſe, and raiſe 
them to the height even of twelve feet. The ſecond 
crcumftance is, the imperfeRtion of the Peruvian art, 
when applied to working in timber. By the patience 
and perſeverance natural to Americans, ſtones may be 
formed into any ſhape, merely by rubbing one againſt 
another, or by the uſe of hatchets or other inſtruments - 
made of ſtone z but with ſuch rude tools, little progreſs 
can be made in carpentry. The Peruvians could not 
mortize two beams together, or give any degree of 
union or ſtability to any work compoſed of timber. 
As they could not form a centre, they were totally un- 
xquainted with the uſe of arches in building, nor can 
Spaniſh authors conceive how they were-alve 2-frams | 


a roof for thoſe ample ſtructures which they raiſed. 


The third circumſtance is a ftriking proof, — 
all the monuments of the Peruvians furniſh, of their 
want of ingenuity and invention, accompanied with 
patience no leſs aſtoniſhing. None of the ſtones em- 
pioyed in thoſe works were formed into any particular 
or uniform ſhape, which could render them fit for be- 
ing compacted together in building. The Indians took 
them as they fell from the mountains, or were raiſed 
out of the quarries. Some were ſquare, ſome triangu= 
kr, ſome convex, ſome concave. ' Their art and in- 
duſtry were employed in joining them together, by 
ſorming ſuch hollows in the one, as perſectiy correſ- 


„ by — > (pure yo matte, 
other, either by rubbing; or by their batchets of cop. 
per, would be deemed incredible, if it were not put 
beyond doubt by inſpecting the remains of thoſe build. 
ings. It gives a very fingular appearance to an 
European eye. There is no regolar layer or ſtratum of 
building, and no one fone reſembles another in dimen. 
fions or form. At the ſame time, by the perſevering, 
bur ill · directed induſtry of the Indians, they are all 
joined with that minute nicety which I have mentioned. 
Ulloa made this obſervation concerning the form of the 
' ones in the fortreſs of Atun· Cannar. Voy. i. p- 38. 
Pineto gives a fimilar deſcription of the fortreſs of Cuzco, 
the moſt perfect of all the Peruvian works. Zapata 
MS. penes me. According to M. de Condamine, there 
were regular ſtrata of building in ſome parts of Ajun- 
Cannar, which he remarks as fingular, and 2s a proof 
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NOTE Lx. p. 62. 


ros 2ppearance-of thoſe bridges, which bend with 
| e wave with the wind, and are con- 
fiderably agitated by the motion of every perſon who 
paſſes along them, is very frightful at firſt. But the 
Spaniards have found them to be the eaſieſt mode of 
| paſſing the torrents in Peru, over which it would be 
difficult to throw more ſolid ſtructures either of ſtone 
or timber. They form thoſe hanging bridges ſo ſtrong 
and broad, that loaded mules paſs along them. All 
the trade of Cazco is carried on by means of ſuch 2 
bridge over the river Apurimac. Ulloa, tom. i. 456. 
A more fimple contrivance was employed in paffing 
 fmaller ſtreams: A baſket, in which the traveller was 
placed, being ſuſpended from a ſtrong rope ſtretched 
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"My 2 with po to , thoſe evento i is — | 
from Noricia Breve de la expedicion militar de Sonora y 
Cinaloa, ſu exito feliz, y vantojoſo eſtado, en que por 
conſecuentia de ello, ſe han pueſto ambas provincias, 
publiſhed at Mexico, June 27th, 1773, in order to 
fatisfy the curiofity of the merchants, who had furniſhed 
the viceroy with money for defraying the expence of 
the armament. The copies of this Noticia are very rare 


in Madrid; but I have obtained one, which has enabled 


me to communicate theſe curious facts to the public. 
According to this account, there was found in the n 
Yecorato in Cinaloa, a grain of gold of twenty-two 

carats, which weighed fixteen marks four ounces four 
ochavas; this was ſent to Spain as a preſent fit for the 
king, and is now Ons in boo 8 4p — at 


NOTE cLXII. p- 73. 


Tux uncertainty of geographers with reſpe@ to this 
point is remarkable, for Cortes ſeems to have ſurveyed 

ts coaſts. with great accuracy. The archbiſhop of To- 
ledo has publiſhed, from the original, in the poſſeſſion. 
of the” Marquis del Valle, the deſcendant of Cortes, a 
map drawn in 3541, by the pilot Domingo Caſtillo, in 
which California is laid down as a peninſula, Arecching: 
out nearly in the ſame direction which is now given to 
it in the beſt maps, and the point where Rio Colorado 
. OO — 
en. t e th 


NOTE cLXIII. p- . 


Lam indebted for- this tac to M. L. Abbé Raynal, 
tom. jii. 103. and upon conſulting an intelligent perſon, 
long ſettled on the Moſquito ſhore, and who has been 
engaged in * 

VOL. 111. author 
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author has been well informed. The 1 
near the town of St. Francis of Campeachy, is of much 
better quality than that on the other fide of Yucatan, 
TIS 8 
* 


NOE CLXIV. p. 92. 

. = bo de Benevente, or Motolinea, | has 
enumerated ten cauſes of the rapid depopulation of 
Mexico, to which be gives the name of the Ten Plagues. 
Many. of. theſe are not peculiar to that province. 1. 
Tbe introduction of the ſmall-pox. This diſeaſe was 
_ firſt brought into New Spain in the Fear 1520, by a 


| Torquemada adds the deſtruQive effeQs of two con- 
tagious diſtempers which raged in the years 1545 and 
1576. In the former 800, ooo; in the latter, above 


that diſtemper proved very fatal to the natives. Garcia 
Origen, p. 88. 2. The numbers who were killed or 
died of famine in their war with the Spaniards, parti- 
gn ct Cohn: 3. The great 
famine that followed after the reduction of Mexico, a 
| 99 0 Tt either on one fide or the other, 
— neglected the cultivation of their lands. Some- 
thing fimilar to this happened in all the other countries 
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their own habĩtations, without any 

their ſubfiſtence, and ſubjeQted to all the - 40x of cold 
io thoſe elevated regions. 7. The immenſe labour of 
rebuilding Mexico, which Cortes urged on with ſuch 
itate ardour, as deſtroyed. an incredible” number 
of people. 3. The number of people condemned to 
ſervitude, / under various pretexts, and employed in 
vorking the filver mines. Theſe, marked by each pro: 
prietor with a hot iron, like: his cattle, were driven in 
herds to the mountains. The nature of the labour to 
which they were ſubjected there, the noxious vapour 
of the mines, the coldneſs of the climate. and ſcarcity 

of food, were ſo fatal, that Torribio affirms,” the c 
round ſeveral of thoſe mines, particularly near Guaxago, 
was covered with dead bodies, the air corrupred With 
their ſtench, and fo many vultures and other voracious 
birds, hovered about for their prey that the ſun was 
darkened with their flight.” 10. The Spaniards, in the 
different expeditions which they undertook, and by the 
civil wars which they carried on, deſtroyed many of 
the natives whom they compelled to ſerve them as J. 
or carriers of burdens. This laſt mode of op- 
3 vas particularly ruinous to the Peruvians. 
rom the number of Indians who periſhed in Gonzalo 
Pizarro's expedition into the countries to the caſt of the 
Andes, one may form ſome idea of what they Mfc 
in ſimilar ſervices, and how faſt they were waſted by 
them. Torribio, MS. Corita in his Breve y Sumimaria 
Relacion, illuſtrates and confirms ſeveral of ere 
8 nnn MS. pens me, Ol 
NOTE cLxv. eee me 
own Monteſquieu has adapted this idea, lib. with 
c. 18. But the paſſion of that great man for ſyſtem, 
ſometimes rendered him inattentive to reſearch ; and 
from his capacity to refine, he was apt, in ſome in- 
os aber reyes ee e T 
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for the humane and mild uſage of the Indians. Thoſe 
P 

the public law of Spain, and ſerve as the introduction 
to the regulations contained under the title of the gud 
8 . ut. x. 5 
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--» = NOTE cLXVII. p. 9%. 


"Ini the ſeventh Trl of the Grit book of the -Reapil 
cion, which contains the laws concerning the powers 
, biſhops, almoſt a third 
part of them. relates.to what is incymbent upon them, 
as guardians of the Indians, and points out the yarious 

| rr in order 
to defend them from oppreffion, either with reſpect io 
their perſons or property. Not only do the laws com- 
mit to them this honourable and humane oſſice, but 
the eccleſiaſtics of America actually exerciſe it. {on 
-- Jnnumerable proofs of this might be produced 
from Spaniſh authors. But I rather refer to Gage, 8s 
he was not diſpoſed to aſcribe any merit to the popiſh 
clergy, to which they were not fully entitled. Survey, 
p. 142- 292, c. Henry Hawks, an Engliſh mez- 
chant who refided five years in New Spain previous to 
the year 1572, T 
popith clergy. Hakluyt, iii. 465, By a law of Charles V. 
not only biſhops, but other ecclefiaftics are impowered 
to inform and admonith the civil magiftrates, if any In- 
_ dian is deprived of his juſt liberty and rights: Recopi- 
lac. lib. vi. tit. vi. ley 14.; and thus were conſtituted 
legal protectors of the Indians. Some of the Spaniſh 


ecclefiaſtics refuſed to grant abſolution to ſuch of their 

countrymen as poſſeſſed Encemiendas, and confidered the 

Indians as ſlaves, or employed them in working their 
mines. Gonz. Davil. Teatro. Eccleſ. i. 1 57. 
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Aen. to Sigh, Chiaps dos  Indos cont: 
(995 families, 2nd he mentions i only as one of the 
angelt Indian towns in America, p. 104. 


NOTE CLXIX. p. os; 
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have leiſure to engage in reſearches merely ſpeculative, 
little attention has been paid to this curious inquiry. 
But in the year 1741, Philip V. enjoined the viceroys 
and governors of the ſeveral provinces in America, to 
make an actual ſurvey of the people under their juriſ- 
dition, and to tranſmit a report concerning their num- 
ber and occupations. — — 
the Conde de Fuen- Clara, viceroy of New Spain, ap- 

pointed P. Joſ. Antonio de Villa Aer y'Giathes: Wh 

execute that commiſſion in New Spain. From the re- 
ports of the magiſtrates in the ſeveral diftrifts, as well 
u from his own obſervations, and long acquaintance * 
with moſt of the provinces, Villa Segnor publiſhed the 
reſult of his inquiries in his Teatro Americans. His re- 
port, however, is imperfet. Of the nine dioceſes, 
mto which the Mexican empire has been divided, he 
has publiſhed an account of five only, viz. the arch- 
bihopric of Mexico, the biſhoprics of Puebla de los 
Angeles, Mechoacan, Oaxaca, and Nova Galicia. The 
bihoprics of Yucatan, Verapaz, Chiapa, and Guati- 
mala, are entirely omitted, though the two latter com- 
prebend countries in which the Indian race is more 
pumerous than in any part of New Spain. In his for- 
rey of the extenfive dioceſe of Nova Galicia, the fitva- 
fion of the different Indian villages is deſcribed, - but he 
R 
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it. "The Indians of that extendve province, in wi 
the Spaniſh dominion is imperfeQly eſtabliſhed, are not 
regiſtered with the ſame accuracy as in other parts of 


New Spain. According to Villa Segnor, the aQua 


fiate of population in the five dioceſes above mentioned 


is of Spaniards, negrocs, mulattoes, and meſtizos, in 
— 8 


Oaxaca — 


A the — forw to a famil 7, the tow ings 
— 1 0 . 35355 1 


1 families i in * þ 3-099" of Mexico | - 219,511 


Los Angeles.  — :; — — * $8,249 
Nova Galicia : —  _ . 6,212 


4+: 294,396 
At the rate of, fire to 2. 1 the total number is 
1,471,955. We may rely with greater certainty on 
this computation of the number of Indians, as it it 
taken from the Matricula, or regiſter, according to 
which the tribute paid by them is CNT... As four 
dioceſes of nine are totally omitted, and in that of 
| Nova Galicia the numbers are imperfectly recorded, we 
may conclude, that the number of Indians in the Mexi- 
can empire exceeds two millions. 
The account of the number of Spaniards, &c ſeem 
not to be equally complete. Of many places, Vila 
Setznor obſerves in general terms, that 1 
negroes, and people of mixed race, refide there, with- 
. Out. ſpecifying, their number, If, therefore, we mae 
allowance for iheſe, and tos, all who rende in 22 
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dioceſes omitted, the number of Spaniards, and of 
thoſe of 'a mixed race, may probably amount to a mile 
lion: and a half. 1 —— 
tinguĩſhes between Spaniards and the three inferior 
races of negroes, mulattoes, and meſtizos, and marks 
their number ſeparately. But he generally blends them 
together. But from the proportion obſervable in thoſe 
where. the number of each is marked, as well 
25 from the account of the ſtate of population in New 
Spain by other authors, it is manifeſt that the number 
of negroes and perſons of a mixed race far exceeds that 
of Spaniards. - Perhaps the latter ought not to be 
reckoned above 500,000' to a million of the former. 
Deſective as this account may be, I have not been 
able to procure ſuch intelligence concerning the number 
of people: in; Peru, as might enable me to form any 
conjecture equally ſatisfying with reſpect to the degree 
of its population. I have been informed, that in the 
year 1761, the prote or of the Indians in the vice 
royalty of Peru computed that 612, 780 paid tribute to 
the king. As all ſemales, and perſons age, are 
exempted from this tax in Peru, the total aber” of 
Jadians ought oy 2 EY n mm 
1 | 
3. hall mention ö by which ons may 
compute, or at leaſt form a gueſs, concerning the tate 
of population in New Spain and Peru. According to 
an account which I have reaſon to conſider as accurate, 
the number of copies of the bull of Cruzada, exported 
to Peru on each new publication, is 1, 171,951; to 
New Spain 2, 649, 326. I am informed, that but few 
Indians purchaſe bulls, and that they are ſold chiefly to 
the Spaniſh inhabitants, and thoſe of mixed race, fo 
that the number of Spaniards, and of a mixed 
race, will amount. by thas nenn 
leaſt three millions. | 
The number of iihebietnts-in e bf e 
Spaniſh America, may give us ſome idea of the extent 


of population, and cos rect ihe ĩnaccutate, but popular 


notion 


3 * 


——v— Gmetad, 
weak and deſolate ſtate of their colonies. The city of 
Mexico contains at leaſt 250,000 people. It is re- 
markable that Torquemada, who wrote his Monargzia 
Indiana about the year 1612, reckons the inhabitants of 
Mexico at that time to be only 7000 Spaniards and 
$000 Indians, Lib. iii. c. 26. Puebla de los 
contains above . 
mixed race. Villa Segnor, p. 247. 
tains above 30, ooo, exclufive of Indians. 8 
Lima contains 34, 00. D. Coſme Bueno Deſcr. de 
Peru, 1764. Carthagena contains 25,000. Potoſ 
contains 25,000. - Bueno, 2767. Popayan contains 
above 20,000. Loa, i. 287. Towns of a ſecond claſ 
are till more numerous. The cities in the moſt thriy. 
1. ether Autopean natives in Ameaic 
cannot be compared with theſe. 
- Such are the detached accounts of the number of 
| people in ſeveral towns, which 1 found ſcattered in 
authors whem I thought worthy of credit. But I have 
obtained an enumeration of the inhabitants of the towns 
in the province of Quito, on the accuracy of which I 
can rely; and I communicate it to the Public, both to 
gratify curiofity, and to rectify the miſtaken notion 
TT heats St. Franciſco de Quito con- 
tains between 50 and 60, ooo people of all the different 
Faces. Befides the city, there are in the 
ag curas or pariſhes eftabliſhed in the principal villages, 
each of which has ſmaller hamlets depending upon it. 
The inhabitants of theſe are moſtly Indians and Mefti- 
206. St. Juan de Faſio has between 6 and $000 in- 
habitants, befides 27 dependent villages. St. Miguel 
de Ibarra 7000 citizens, and ten villages. The diſirid 
of Havala between 18 and 20,000 people. The diſ- 
tri& of Tacunna between 10 and 12,000. The diſtri 
of Ambato between $ and 10,000, befides 16 
ing. villages. Tue city ef Riobamba- between 16 and 
20,000 inhabitants, and 9 depending villages. The 
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of Guyaquil from 16 to 20,000 inhabitants, and 14 
w. villages. The diſtxict of Atuaſi between 
5 and. 6900, and 4 depending villages. The city of 
Cuenza between 25 and 39,000 inhabitants, and 
populous depending villages. "The town of Laxa from 
$ to 10,000 inhabitants, and 14 depending vi villa Ses. 
This degree of population, though lender, if we con- 
der the vaſt extent of the country, is far beyond what 
is commonly fuppoſed. I have omitted to mention, in 
its proper place, that Quito is the only province in 

America that can be denominated 2 manofac- 
turing country; hats, cotton ſtuffs, and coarſe woollen 
cloths, are made there in ſuch quantities, as to be 
ſufficient not only for the conſumption of the province, 
but to furniſh a confiderable article for exportation into 
other parts of Spaniſh America. I know not whether 
the oncommon induſtry of this province ſhould be con- 
fdered as the cauſe or the effect of its populopuſneſs. [But 
among the oftentatious inhabitants of the New World, 
the paſſion for every thing that comes from 2 
lo violent, that I am informed the manufactures 
r OT 0 om 
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NOTE CLXX, p. 101. 


Tre are eftabliſhed at the following places. St. 
Domingo in the iſland of Hiſpaniola, Mexico in New 
Spain, Lima in Peru, Panama in Tierra Firmé, Santi- 
220 in Guatimala, Guadalaxara in New Galicia, Santa 
Fe in the New Kingdom of Granada, La Plata in the 
country of Los Charcas, St. Franciſco de Quito, St. 
Igo de Chili, Buenos Ayres. To each of theſe are 
lodjected ſeveral large provinces, and ſome ſo far re- 
moved from the cities where the courts are fixed, that 
they can derive little benefit” from their juriſdiction. 
The Spaniſh writers commonly reckon up twelve courts 
of Audience, but they include that of Manila bode. 
a ian. | 
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ulk ine and oil acroſs the iſthmus of Panama, 
a Spaniards in thoſe provinces have bean perinined 
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LA U. p- 109. 1 
| putation was made by Benzoni, An 
Afty-eight years after the diſcovery of America. Hift. 
Novi Orbis, lib. iii. c. 21. But as Benzoni wrote with 
the ſpirit of a malcontent, diſpoſed to detract from the 
Spaniards in every ores Babe hb 
nene 5 


NOTE CLXXII. p. 171. 
"hi femme with reſpect to the divifion and 
tranſmiffion of property in the Spaniſh colonies, is im- 
The Spaniſh authors do not explain this full, 
and have not perhaps atiended ſufficiently to the eſfed: 
_ of their own inſtitutions and laws. Solorzano de jure 
Ind. vol. ii. lib, ii. I. 16. explains in ſome meaſure the 
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either civil or ecclefiaftic. On the contrary, there are 
many Cedulas which recommend the conferring places 
of truſt indiſcriminately on the natives. of Spain and 
America. Betancurt y Figueroa Derecho, &c. p. 3, 6. 
But notvvithſtanding ſuch repeated 
preferment in almoſt every line is conferred, on native 
i A remarkable proof of this is produced by 
the author laſt quoted. From the diſcovery of Ame» 
rica to the year 1637, three hundred and fixty-nine 


biſhops, or archbiſhops, have been appointed to the 


different dioceſes in that country, and of all that number 


wal twelve were Creoles, p. 40. This predilection 
ſeems ill to continue. By a royal 


hes ey in 1776, the chapter of the cathedral 
of Mexico is directed to nominate European ecclefiaſtics 
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8 as this tribute may appear, ſuch-is the 
extreme. poverty of the Indians in many provinces ot 
N that the exacting of it is intolerably 
3 — par Parochos de Indios, p. 8 2p 


NOTE cLXXVI. p. 118. 


un os cdimn; ef ei. 
ind ſervices of the firſt conquerors, as well as the ſmall 
revenue arifing from the country previous to the dH. 
covery of the mines of Sacatecas, the encomendas were. 
panted for three, and ſometimes ** * 
"kb. vi. GE © 349 Ghs.,) I. 
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2  CLAXVIL pe vis. 


D. AxT. | tends, that working in mines is 
; d lows, and as 2 proof of this informs us, that 
many Meftjzos and Indians, who do not belong to any 
Repantimiento, voluntarily hire themſelves as minen; 
and ſeveral of the Indians, when the legal term of their 
ſervice expires, continue to work in the mines of choice, 
| FPntreten. p. 265. But his opinion concerning the 
wholeſomeneſs 87 this occupation is contrary to the 
Experience of all ages; and wherever men are allured 
by high wages, they will engage in any ſpecies of labour, 
however fatiguing or perniciovs it may be. D. Hem, 
| Carillo Altemirano relates a curious fact incompatible 

with this opinion. Wherever mines are wrought, ſays 
be, the number of Indians decreaſes; but in the pro- 
vince of Campeachy, where there are no mines, the 
number of Indians has increaſed more than a third 
fince the conqueſt of America, though neither the ſoit 
nor climate be ſo favourable as in Peru or Mexico, 
Colbert Collect. In another memorial preſented to 
Phulip III. in the year 160g, Captain Juan Gonzalez 
de Azevedo aſſerts, that in every Arie of Peru, where 
the Indians are compelled to labour in the mines, their 
numbers were reduced to the half, and in ſome places 
to the third, of what it was under a rp, Nee 
Don Fran. Toledo in ** Col. Collect. 8 
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NOTE CEXXIX: p. 120. 


TuE turn of ſervice win INI Gf char ame of 
Mita, is called Tanda in New Spain. There it continues 
no longer than a week at a time. No perſon is called* a 
to ſerve at a greater diſtance from his habitation than 
14 miles. This arrangement is lefs oppreſſive to the 
Indians than that eftabliſhed in Peru. Memorial of 
c mines. Colbert ColleQ. he 
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Tax ſtrongeſt proof of this may be deduced from the 
hs themſelves, By the multitude and variety of re- 
galations to prevent abuſes, we may form an idea of- 
the number of abuſes that prevail. Though the laws 
tave, wiſely, provided that no Indian ſhall be obliged 
to ſerve in any mine at a greater diſtance from his 
place of refidence than thirty miles; we are informed in 
2 memorial of D. Hernan Carillo Altamirano preſented 
to the king, that the Indians of Peru are often com- 
to. ſerve. in mines at the diſtance of a hundred, 
2 hundred and fifty, and even two hundred 

from their habitation. Colbert Collect. Many mines' 
ne fituated in parts of the country, ſo barren, and fo 
diftant from the ordinary habirations of the Tndians, 
that the neceſſity of procuring labourers to work. there, 
has obliged the Spaniſh monarchs to diſpenſe with their 
own regulations in ſeveral inſtances, and to permit the 
riceroys to compel the people of more remote provinces 
to reſort to thoſe mines. Eſcalona Gazophyl. Perub. 
bd. i. c. 16. But in juſtice to them it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that they have been ſtudious to alleviate this 
oppreſion as much as poſſible, by enjoining the viceroys 


to employ every method, in order to induce the Indians 


. by 
mines, ae g peg. dee Fo * a | 
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2 gap ; BY 127. 
8 * a 5 enumeration, which ia: 
the appearance of accuracy, concludes the number af 
monaſteries in New Spain to be four hundred. Aen. 
Ind. lib. xix. c. 32. The number of monaſieries in 
the city of Mexico alone was, in the year T74 5, fifty 
five... Villa Segnor. Theat. Amer. i. 34. Ulloa reckons 
vp forty convents in Lima; and mentioning thoſe for 
nuns, he ſays, that a ſmall town might be peopled out 
of them, the number of perſons ſhut up there is ſo grex. 
Voy. i. 429. Philip III. in a letter to the viceroy oſ 
Peru, A. D. 1620, obſerves, that the number of con- 
vents in Lima was ſo great, that they covered moe 
c. $3- D-'57. Lib. iii. c. 16. Torquem. lib. xv. c. 3. 
The firſt monaſtery in New Spain was founded A.D, 
1 52 5, four years ny 2 the conqueſt. Torg 
| lib, xv. e. 16. 


- Acoonting- to: GilGonzates:-Davila,” the complete 


eſtabliſhment of the American church in ali the Spaniſh 
ſettlements was, in the year 1649, 1 patriarch, 6 arch- 
biſhops, 32 biſhops, 4346 prebends, 2 abbots, «5 royal 
chaplains, $40 convents. Teatro Eccleſiaſlico de las 
Ind. Occident. vol. i. Pref. When the order of ſeſui 
was un from all the Spaniſh dominions, the col- 
; profeſſed houſes, and reũdences. which it poſſefled 
in the province of New Spain, were thirty, in Quito in- 
teen, in the New Kingdom of Granada thirteen, in 
Peru ſeventeen, in Chili cighteen, in Paraguay cighteen; 
in all a hundred and twelve. Colleccion General de 
Providencias hafta acqui- tomadas ſobre eſtranamento, 
&c. de la Compagnia, part i. p. 19 The number of 
Jeſvits, prieſts, and novices in all Fey on 
b 9225. MS. penes fs oo 7 

In the year 1644,-the city; of andes preſented 2 
petition to the king, praying that no new monaſlery 
might be founded, and that the revenues of thoſe already 
eſtabliſhed might be circumſcribed, otherwiſe the religi- 
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country. The petitioners "requeſt" likewiſe, that dhe i 
binops might be laid under reſtrictions in conferring 

boly orders, as there were at that time in New Spain 
above fix thouſand clergymen without any living. Id. 
p. 16. Theſe abuſes muſt have been enormous indeed, 
when the ſuperſlition of American Spaniards w 
ſhocked," e to nne er — 


NOTE Lx XXII. p. 129. 


Tis deſcription of the manners of the Spanidh clergy, 
I ſhould not have ventured to give upon the teſtimony 
of proteſtant authors alone, as they may be ſuſpected 
of prejudice or exaggeration. '- Gage, in particular, who 
had a better opportunity than any proteſtant, to view 
the interior ſtate of Spaniſh America, deſcribes the cor- 
reption of the church which he had forſaken, with ſo 
much of the acrimony of a new convert, that I ſhould 
have diſtruſted his evidence, though it communicates 
ſome very curious and ſtriking facts. But Benzoni 
mentions the profligacy of eccleſiaſtics in America at a 
very early period after their ſettlement there. Hiſt. 


2 


| lib, ii. c. 19, 20. M. Frezier, an intelligent obſerver, 


and zealous for his own religion, paints the diflolute 
manners of the Spaniſh ecclefiaſtics in Peru, particularly 
the regulars, in fironger colours than I have employed. 
Voy- p. 51. 215, &c- M. Gentil confirms this account, 
Voy. i. 34. Correal concurs with both, and adds 
many remarkable circumſtances. Voy. i. 64-155- 161. 
I have good reaſon to believe, that the manners of the 
regular clergy, particularly in Peru, are ftill extremely 
indecent. - Acoſta himſelf acknowledges that great cor- 
ruption of manners had been the conſequence of per- 
mitting monks to forſake the retirement and di 

of the cloifter, and to mingle again with the world, by 
undertaking. the charge of the Indian pariſhes. , De 
procur. Ind. Salute, W He mentions 
particularly thoſe vices, of w' I hs 
. 10 them 2 fo formidabloy 
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tegular clergy-ſhould not be employed as pariſh prieſu 
Lb. v. c. 20. ven the advocates for the regular 
admit, that many and great enormities abounded among 
the monks of different orders, when ſet free from the 
reſtraint of monaſtic diſcipline; and from the tone of 
their defence, one may conclude that the charge brougic 
againſt them was not defticute of truth. In the French 
a colonies, the ſtate of the regular clergy is nearly the 
ſame as in the Spaniſh ſettlements, and the ſame con- 
ſequences have followed. M. Biet, ſuperior of the 
ſecular priefts in Cayenne, inquires, with no leis appeu- 
| ance of piety than of candour, into the cauſes of thi 
corruption, and imputes it chiefly to the exemption of 
and to their engaging in commerce. —— 
is remarkable that all the authors, who cenſure the 
' licentiouſnefs of the Spaniſh regulars with the greateſt 
ſeverity, concur in vindicating the conduct of the 
Formed under a diſcipline more perfe& than that of the 
other monattic orders, or animated by that concern for 
the honour of the ſociety, which takes ſuch full poſſel- 
non of every member of the order, the Jeſuits, both ia 
Mexico and Peru, it is allowed, maintained a mot 


A volume of the Gazette de Mexico for the yea 
| 2998; 1729, 1730, having been ee 
8 find there à ſtriking confirmation of what I hav: 
"advanced concerning the ſpirit of low illiberal ſopem 
tion” prevalent in Spaniſh America. From the . 


Papers of any nation, one may learn 'wha 
2 ot T4 ts * * 
appear to it moſt 4 The Gazette of 
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this magazine of monthly intelligence. From the titles 
of new books, which are regularly inſerted in this 
Gazette, it appears that two-thirds of them are treatiſes 
of r nnn or of ons ee N 
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$row aws;” after mentioning the corrupt morals of 
ſome of the regular clergy, with that cautious reſerve 
which became a Spaniſh layman in touching on a ſub- 
ect ſo delicate, gives his opinion very explicitly, and 
with much firmneſs, againſt commirting parochial charges 
to monks. He produces the teſtimony of ſeveral re- 
ſpectable authors of his country, both divines and law - 
yers, in confirmation of his opinion. De Jure Ind. ii. 
Ib. iii. c. 16, A ftriking proof of the alarm excited 
by the attempt of the Prince 4Efquilachs to exclude the 
regulars from parochial cures, is contained in the Col- 
dert collection of papers. Several memorials were pre- 
ſented to the king by the procurators for the monaſtic 
orders, and replies were made to theſe in name of the 
ſecular clergy. An eager, and even rancorous, ſpirit 
RCTS both fides, in the e ge tf 


NOTE CLXXXIV. P. 1 35. 


vor only the native Indians, but the Mallet, o or 
children of a Spaniard and Indian, were originally ex- 
cluded from the prieſthood, and refuſed admiſſion into 
any religious order. But by a law iſſued Sept. 28th, 
1588, Philip II. required the prelates of America to 
ordain ſuch meſtizos born in lawful wedlock, as they 
ſhould find to be properly qualified, and to permit them 
to take the vows in any monaſtery where they had | 
gone through a regular noviciate. Recopil. lib. i. tit. 
rü. L 7. Some regard ſeems to have been paid to this 
hw in New Spain; but none in Peru. Upon a repre» 
kotation of this to Charles II. in the year 1697, he 
1 * iſſued 


L 


ee eke ata. 
proſeſſing his defire to have all his ſubjecte, Indian 
and - meſtizos as well as. Spaniards, admitted to the 
_ enjoyment of the ſame privileges. Such, however, 
was. the averſion of the Spaniards in America to the 
Indians, and their race, that this ſeems to have pro. 
duced little effect; for, in the year 1725, Philip v. 
was obliged to renew the injunction in a more 
tory tone. But ſo unſurmountable are the hatred and 
contempt of the Indians among the Peruvian Spaniard, 
that the. preſent king has been conſtrained to enforce 
the former edits anew by a law, publiſhed September 
21, 1774- Real Cedula, MS, penes me. 
2 M. Clavigero has contradicted what I have related 
the ecclefiaſtical fate of the Indians, parti. 
cularly their excluGon from the ſacrament of the Es- 
chariſt, and from holy orders, either as Seculars or 
Regulars, in ſuch a manner as cannot fail to make 
deep i He, from his own knowledge, afferts, 
<< that in New Spain not only are Indians permitted to 
partake of the ſacrament of the altar, but that Indian 
prieſts are ſo numerous that they may be counted by 
hundreds; and among theſe have been many hundreds 
of rectors, canons, and doctors, and, as report goes, 
even a very learned biſhop. At preſent, there are 
many prieſts, and not a few rectors, among whom 
there have been three or four our on pupils. Vol. 
II. 348, c. I owe it therefore as a duty to the public, 
as well as to myſelf, to confider each of theſe points 
with care, and to explain the reaſons which induced 
| he wee e ip "AN Pe 
I I knew that in the Chriſtian church there is no dif- 
tinQion of perſons, but that men of every nation who 
embrace the religion of Jeſus, are equally entitled to 
every Chriſtiar privilege which they are qualified to re- 
ceive. I knew, likewiſe, that an opinion prevailed, 
not only among moſt of the Spaniſh laity ſettled in 


America, but among many ecclefiaſtics, (I uſe the 
words of Herrera, Dec. ii. lib. ii. c. 15.) that the Indians 
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were_not perfe& or rational men, and were not-poſ- 
ſefſed of ſuch capacity as qualified them to partake of 
ſacrament of the altar, or of any other benefit of 
religion. It was againſt this opinion that Las 


ieſcribed in Books III. and VI. But as the Biſhop of 
Darien, Doctor Sepul vida, and other reipectable eccle- 
faftics, vigorouſly ſupported the common opinion con- 
cerning the incapacity of the Indians, it became neceſ- 
ſary, in order to determine the point, that the authority 
of the Holy See ſhould be interpoſed ; and accordingly 
paul III. iſſued a. bull A. D. x537, in which, after © 
condemning the. opinion of thoſe who beld that the 
Indians, as being on alevel with brute beaſts, ſhould be 
reduced to ſervitude, he declares, that they were really 
men, and as fuch were capable of embracing the Chriſ- 
tian religion, and participating of all its bleſſings. My 
account of this bull, notwithſtanding the cavils of M. 
Clavigero, muſt appear juſt to every perſon who takes the 
trouble. of perufing it; and my account is the ſame with 
that adopted by Torquemada, lib. xvi. c. 25. and by 
Garcia, Orig. p. 311. But even after this deciſion, ſo 
low did the Spaniards refiding. in America rate the 
capacity of the natives, that the firſt. council of Lima (I 
call it by that name on the authority. of the beſt Spaniſh 
authors) diſcountenanced the admiſſion of Indians to 
the holy communion. Torquem. lib. xvi. c. 20. In 
New Spain, the .exclufion of Indians from the facra- 
ment was ſtill more explicit. Ibid. After two centuries 
have elapſed, and notwithſtanding all the improvement 
that the Indians may be ſuppoſed to have derived from 
their intercourſe with the Spaniards during that period, 
we are informed by D. Ant. Ulloa, that in Peru, where, 
a5 will appear in the ſequel of this note, they are ſup- 
poſed to be better inſtructed than in New Spain, their 


ignorance is ſo prodigious that very few are permitted 
to communicate, as E 
2 pie fee E. ren - . Solorz. Polit. 


— 


— — as — or — we may 
obſerve, that while it continued to be the common 
opinion that the natives of America, on account of 
their incapacity,” ſhould not be permitted to partake of 
the holy ſacrament, we cannot ſuppoſe that they would 
be clothed with that ſacred character which entitled 
them to conſecrate and to diſpenſe it. When Torque- 
mada compoſed his Monarquia Indiana, it was almoſt 2 
century after the conqueſt of New Spain; and yet in his 
time, it was ftill the general practice to exclude Indians 
from holy orders. Of this we have the moft ſatisfying 
evidence, Torquemada having celebrated the virtues 
and graces of the Indians at great length, and with all 
the complacency of a miffionary, he ſtarts as an objec- 
tion to hat he had aſſerted, If the Indians really 
| poſſeſs all the excellent qualities which you have de- 
feribed, why are they not permitted to affume the 
religious habit? Why are they not ordained prieſts 
and biſhops, as the Jewiſh and Gentile converts were 
in the primitive church, eſpecially as they might be 
employed with ſuch ſuperior advantage to ocher perſons 
in the inſtruction _ their” ba mga, reer Lib.. xvii. 
6. 18 

1 which eftabliſhes, in the 
0 unequivocal manner, what was the general prac- 
tice at that period, Torquemada obſerves, that although 
dy their natural difpofirions the Indians are well fitted 
for a ſubordinate fituation, they are deftitute of all the 
qualities requifire in any ſta ion of dignity and au- 
thority; and that they are in general fo addicted to 
drunkenneſa, that, upon the ſlighteſt temptation, one 
cannot promiſe on their behaving with rhe decency 
fujtable to the clerical character. The propriety i 
| them from it. on theſe accounts, was, he 
obſerved, ſo well Juftified by experience, that when 2 
foreigner of great ervifition, who came from Spain, 
condemned the practice of the Mexican church, be 
_ convinced of his miſtake in a — diſputaricn 
vi: 
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with the learned and moſt religious Father D. Juan de 
Gaona, and his retractation is ſtill extant. Torquemada, 
indeed, acknowledges, as M. Clavigero obſerves, with 
2 degree of exultation, that, in his time, ſome Indians: 
had been admitted into monaſteries; but, with the art 
of a diſputant, he forgets to mention that Torquemada 
ſpecifies only two examples of this, and takes. notice 
that in both inſtances thoſe Indians had been admitted 
by miſtake. Relying upon the authority of Torque - 
mada with regard to New. Spain, and of Ullos with 
to Peru, and conſidering the humiliating de- 
of the Indians in all the Spaniſh ſettlements, I 
concluded that they were not admitted into the eceleſi - 


SEF 


all over the New World. 
But when M. Clavigero, eien 
aſſerted facts ſo repugnant to the .conclufion 1. 


ſormed, I began to diſtruſt it, and to wiſh for further | 


information. In order to obtain this, I applied to a 
Spaniſh nobleman, high in office, and eminent ſor his 
abilities, ho, on different occaſions, has permitted 
me to have the | honour and benefit of correſponding 
with him. I have been favoured with the following 
anſwer; © What you have written concerning the 
admiffion of Indians into holy orders, or into monaſ- 
teries, in Book VIII. as it is explained and 
limited in Note. LEXXXVIL. of the quarto edition, is 
in general accurate, and conformable to the authorities 
which you quote. And although the congregation of 
the council reſolved and declared, Feb. 13, A. D. 68a, 
that the circumſtance of being an Indian, a mulatto, or 
mitted into holy orders, if be was poſſeſſed of what is 
required by the canons to entitle him to that privilege; 


this only proves ſuch ordinations to be legal and valid 
(of which Solorzano, and the Spaniſh lawyers 'and - 


hiftorians quoted by him, Pol. Ind- lib. ii. c. 29. were 
—— but it neither proves the propriety of ad- 
—— Ts 
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the contrary, "ie tows thit there was ſome * 
ming: 1 e = ſome repugnance 


of admitting — inte — eadefe. We have now 
at Madrid an aged prieſt, 'a native of Tlaſcala. His 
name is D. Juan Cerilo de Caſtilla Aquihval catehutle, 
deſcended of a Cazique converted to Chriftianity ſoon 
after the conqueſt. He ftudied the ecclefiaftical ſciences 
ina ſeminary of Puebla de los Angeles. He was 2 
candidate, nevertheleſs, for ten years, and it required 
much intereſt before Biſhop Abren would conſent to 
ordain him. IO CAE Honey 
able character, modeft, felf-denied , and with a com- 
petent knowledge of what relates: to his clerical func- 
— He came to Madrid above thirty four years ago, 
with che ſole view of ſoliciting admiſſion for the Indians 
into the colleges and ſeminaries in New Spain, that if, 
after being well inſtructed and tried, they ſhould find 
an inclination to enter into the ecclefiaſtical flate, they 
might embrace it, and perform its functions with the 
greateſt” benefit to their countrymen, whom they could 
addreſs in their native tongue. He has obtained vari- 
ous" regulations favourable to his ſcheme, particularly 
| that che firft college which became vacant in conſe- 
quence of the exclufion of the Jeſuits, ſhould be ſet 
apart for this purpoſe. But neither theſe regulations, 
nor any fimilar ones inſerted in the laws of the Indies, 
has produced any effect, on account of objections and 
repreſentations from the greater part of perſons of chief 
confideration employed in New Spain. "Whether their 

be-well founded or not, is a problem difficult 
to-refolve, and towards the” ———— . 
244 According: to ths” advounes"'ef this ecelefiaſtc 
and the information of other perſons who have refided 
zn the Spaniſh dominions in America, you may reft 
aſſured that in the kingdom of — 
Bel; 
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thing is . 
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and that in New Spain there are very few ecclefiaſtics 
of Indian race. In Peru, perhaps, the number may 
be greater, as in that country there are more Indians 
who poſſeſs the means of acquiring ſuch a learned edu- 
„5*„ßßͥͥçͤ q] 0 Mos 
III. [> > 
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ee an accurate and cautious calculator, ſeems 
to admit, that the quantity of filver. which does not 
pay duty may be ſtated thus high. According to Her- 
rera, there was not above a third of what was extracted 
from Potoũ that paid the king's fifth,” Dec. viii. lib. ii. 
c. 15- Solorzano aſſerts likewiſe, that the quantity of- 
filver which is fraudulently circulated, is far greater 
than that which is regularly ſtamped, after paying me 
fifth. mum 57 
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Warn the mines of Potofi were diſcoyered in the 
year I545, the veins were ſo near the ſurface, that the 
ore was eaſily extracted, and ſo rich that it was refived 
with little trouble and at a ſmall expence, merely by 
the action of fire. The fimple mode of refining by 
fution alone continued until the year x574, when the 
uſe of mercury in refining filver, as well as gold, was 
diſcovered. Thoſe mines having been wrought without 
interruption for two centuries, the veins are now funk 
ſo deep, that the expence of extraQing the ore is greatly 
increaſed. Befides this, the richneſs of the ore, con- 
trary to what happens ĩn moſt other mines, has become 
leſs, as the vein continued to dip. The vein has like- 
wiſe diminiſhed to ſuch a degree, that 3 
that the Spaniards ſhould perſiſt in working it. 1 
rich mines have been ſucceffively diſcovered, — in 
general the value of the ores has ann —— 


dent. Any of my readers, who are defirous of being 
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duty payable to the king from a 7b to a reach. ay 
the quicki ver uſed in Peru, is extracted: from the 
famous mine of Guancabelica, diſcovered-in the year 
1663. The crown has reſerved the property of this 
mine to itſelf ; and the perſons who purchaſe the 
quickfilver, pay not only the price of it, but likewiſe a 
Hfib, as a duty to the king. But, in the year 1767, 
this duty on quickfilver was aboliſhed, on account of 
the increaſe of expence in working mines. Ulloa, 
Entretenimientos, xii.— xv. Voyage, i. p. 505, 523. 
In conſequence” of this abolition of the fiſib, and ſome 
ſubſequent abatements of price, which became neceſſary 
on account of the increafing expence of working mines, 
quickfilver, which was formerly nerly' fold at eighty peſos 
the quintal, r 
 Gxty peſos. Campomanes Educ. Popul. ii. 132, Note. 

The duty on gold is reduced to a rwextieth, or five per 


5 
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acquainted with the mode in which the Spaniards con- 
duct the working of their mines, and the refinement 
of the ore, will find an accurate deſcription of the an- 
cient method by Acoſta, Lib. iv. c. 1—13. And of 


SAXAVIL. p. 144- 
%%% ³ͤ A the aivanced few 
of induſtcy in Spain, at the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century. The number of cities in Spain was conſider- 
able, and they were peopled ſar beyond the proportion 
that was common in other parts of Europe. The cauſes 
of this 1 have explained, Hiſt. of Cha.. V. i. 158. 
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to. depend on its on induſiry, u pn of few 
colonies, ſo much work. was beſpoke from the manu- 
furers, that ĩt was ſuppoſed- they could hardly finiſn 
l in Jeſs than fix. years. Campom-. i. 406. Such a 
temand muſt have put much induftry in motion, and 
have excited extraordinary efforts. Accordingly, we 
i that in the beginning of Philip II.'s reign, 
the city of Seville alone, where the trade with America 
centered, gave employment to no fewer than 26, ooo 
boms in filk or woollen work, and that above 130, 00 
perſons had occupation in carrying on theſe manufac- 
ures. Campom. ii. 472. But ſo rapid and pernicious Z 
was the operation of the cauſes which I ſhall enumerate, 
that before Philip III. ended his reign, the looms in 
Seville were reduced to 400. Uztariz, c. 7. 
Since the publication of the firſt edition, I bave the 
ſatisſaction to find my ideas concerning the early com- 
mercial intercourſe between Spain and ber colonies 
confirmed and illuſtrated by D. Bernardo Ward, of he. 
junta de Comercio at Madrid, in his Proyetto E. 
Partii. c. . Under the reigns of Charles V. and Philip | 
IL” ſays he, the manuſactures of Spain and of the 
Low Countries ſubject to her dominion were in a moſt 
fouriſhing ſtate. Thoſe of France and England 
were in their infancy. The republic of the United 
Provinces did not then exiſt. No European power but 
Spain had colonies of any value in the New World, 
Spain could ſupply her ſettlements there with the pro- 
tuctions of her own ſoil, the fabrics wrought by the 
hands of her own artizans, and all ſhe received in re- 
torn for theſe belonged to herſelf alone. Then the ex- 
cufion of foreign manuſactures was proper, becauſe it 
night be rendered effectual. Then Spain might lay 
beavy duties upon goods exported to America, or im- 
ported from it, and might impoſe what reſtraints ſhe 
teemed proper upon a commerce entirely. in her own 
hands. But when time and ſucceſſive revolutions had 
«cafioned an alteration in all thoſe circumſtances; when 
tbe manufactures of Spain began to decline, and the 
VOL. Hi. LL demands 


5 


7 
the original maxims and regulations of Spain ſhould 


have been accommodated to the change in her fituation. 
n nnn 
e K 


' NOTE : CLAXEVIIL p. 15 3. 


e ee is ever opened, no cheſt of treaſore 
Both are received on the credit of the 
perſons to whom they belong; and only one inflance 
of fraud is recorded, during the Jong period in which 
trade was carried on with this liberal confidence. All 
the coined filver which was brought from Peru to Porto- 
bello in the yea? 1654, was found to be adulterated, 
And to be mingled with a fifth part of baſe metal. The 
Spaniſh merchants, with ſentiments ſuitable to their 
uſual integrity, ſuſtained the whole loſs, and indemnified 
the foreigners by whom they were employed. The 
_ fraud was detected, and the treaſurer of the revenue in 
Peru, the author of it, was publicly burnt. 8. Vilea 
VV . 3 


"NOTE cLXXXIX. p- 156. 


Many Atriking proofs occur of the ſcarcity of money 
in Spain. Of all the immenſe ſums which have been 
imported from” America, the amount of which I ſhall 
- afrerwards have occation to mention, Moncada afferts, 
that there did not remain in Spain, in 1619, above 
two hundred millions of peſos, one half in coined money, 
the other in plate and jewels. Reftaur. de Eſpagna, 
_ Diſc. i. c. 1. Uztariz, who publiſhed his valuable 
work in 1724, contends, that in money, plate, and 
jewels, there did not remain an hundred million. 
Theor- Kc. c. 3. 8 on the authority of 
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received a third part of ide ſum which they advanced wp 
deny ei 1 ö * | 8 


Ak ee ee e ee 8 
South Sea company conducted the trade in the ſair of 
porto- bello, which was opened to them by the Aﬀfiento, 
1 have taken from Don Dion. Alcedo y Herrera, ei- 
dent of the court of . Audience in Quito, and governor 
of that province. Don Dionyfio was a perſon of ſuch 
teſpectable charaQer for probity and diſcernment, that 
his teſtimony, in any point, would be of much weight; 
but greater credit is due to it in this caſe, as he ag an 
eye witneſs of the tranſactions which he relates, and 
was often employed in detecting and authentieating the 
frauds which he deſcribes. It is probable, however, 
that his repreſentation, being compoſed at the com- 
nencement of the war which broke out between Great 
Britain and Spain, in the year 1939, may, in ſome 
inſtances, diſcover. a portion of the acrimonious ſpirit, 


| natural at that juncture. His detail of facts is curious; 
and even Engliſh authors confirm it in ſome degree, by 
admitting both that various frauds were practiſed. in 
the tranſaQtions of the annual ſhip, and that the con- 
traband trade from Jamaica, and other Britiſh colonies, 
was 


become enormouſly great. But for the credit of 
the Engliſh nation it may be obſerved, that thoſe frau- 
talent operations are not to be confidered as deeds of 
the company, but as the. diſhonourable arts of their 
factors and agents. The company itſelf ſuſtained. a 
confiderable lofs by the Afﬀiento trade. Many of its 
E Ae, 
e 1 N 


NorE cxcl. p. 166. 


n facts with reſpe@ to the e the 
PREY and the effects, of this company, are curious, 
LL 2 and 


2 


e of Venezuela, or Caraccas, — ny 
N L and is one of the moſt ſerie 
in America; it was ſo much neglected by the 
that during the twenty years jor;t0-the-eftablichmens 
of the company, only five thipe failed from Spain to 


1722, not a fingle ſhip arrived from the Caracces in 
Spain. Noticias de Real Compania de Caraccas, p. 28. 
During this period, Spain muſt have been ſopplied almot 
entirely-with the large quantity of cacao, which it con- 
Wilde by foreigners. Before the erection of the com- 


Caraccas into Spain. Id. p. 117 Since the commer. 
cial operations of the company began in the year 133, 
the importation of cacao into Spain has increaſed amaz- 
ingly, During thirty years ſubſequent to 1701, the 
number of Famgas of cacao*(cach a hundred and ten 
) imported from Caraccas, was 643, 15. Dur- 
eighteen years ſubſequent to 173 r, the number of 
— imported was 869, 237 and if we ſuppoſe the 
_ importation to be continued in the fame proportion 

during the remainder of thirty- it will amount 
to 1,448,746 Fancgas, which is an increaſe of 805, 531 
Fanegas. Id. p. 148. During eight years ſubſequent 
to 1756, there has — imported into Spain by the 
company, 88,482 arrobas (each twenty-five pounds) 
ol tobacco: and hides to the number of 177,354. Kd. 
761. Since the publication of the Noticias de Cam- 
pants, in 1765, its trade ſeems to be on the increaſe. 
| g five years ſubſequent to 1769, it has imported 

279,156 Fanegas of cacao into Spain, 36,208 arrobas 
8 tobacco, 75, 496 hides, and 221,432 peſos in ſpecie. 

Campomanes, it. 162. The laſt article is a proof of 
the growing wealth of the colony. It receives ca 
from Mexico in return for the cacao, with which it 
ſupplies that province, and this it remits to Spain, or 
lays out in purchaſing European goods. But, beßde- 
| . the —ou. * evidence is produced, that the 
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quantity of cscso raiſed in the province is double to 
what it yielded in 17310 ; the number ot its live ſtock 
is more than treble, and: its inhabitants much aug- 
mented. The revenue of the biſhop, which ariſes 


thouſand peſos. Notic. p. 69. In conſequence'of the 
avgmentation of the quantity of cacao” imported into 
Spain, its price has decreaſed from eighty peſos for tbe 
Fanega to forty. Id. 61. Since the publication of thbe 
firſt edition, 1 have learned that Guyana, including all - 
the extenſive provinces fituated on the banks of the 
Orinoco, the iflands of Trinidad and Margarita are 
added to the countries with which the company of 
Caraccas had liberty of trade by their former charters. 
Real Cedula, Nov. 19, 1776. But I have likewiſe 
been informed, that the inſtitution of this company has 
not been attended with all the beneficial effects which I 
have aſcribed to it. In many of its operations the 
iliberal and oppreſſive ſpirit of monopoly is ſtill con · 
ſpicuous. But in order to explain this, it would be 
neceſſary to enter into minute details, which ate not 
lated 0 the natur of this york. 125 8 45 


NOTE CXCI 0 p- 172. 


Tuts firſt experiment made by Spain of opening a 
free trade with any of her colonies, has produced effects 
ſo remarkable, as to merit ſome farther illuſtration, 
The towns to which this liberty has been granted, are 
Cadiz and Seville, for the province of Andaluſia ; Ali- 
cant and Carthagena, for Valencia and Murcia; Bare 
celona, for Catalonia and Arragon ; Santander, for 
Caftile ; Corugna, for Galicia; and Gijon, for Afturias.. 
Append. ji. à la Educ. Popul. p. 41. "Theſe are either 
the ports of chief trade in their reſpe&ive diſtricts, or 
thoſe moſt conveniently fituated for the exportation of 
their reſpective productions. The following facts give 
a view. of the increaſe of trade in the ſettlements to 
which the new regulations extend. Prior to the allow=- +. 
ance of free trade, the dvries collected in the coftom- | 

LL3 houſe 
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houſe at the Havannah were computed to be 104,203 
peſos annually. During the fiye-years preceding 1771, 
they roſe at 2 medium to 308,000 peſos a year. la 
Yucatan, the duties have ariſen from 3, ooo to 15, 000. 
In Hiſpaniola, from 2,500 to 5,600. In Porto Rica, 
from 1, 200 to 7 oo. The total value of goods im. 
ported from Cuba into Spain, was ny age 
| OT eons n i. 450, &c. 


Tur two Treatiſes of Don Pedro 6 Alton Campo. | 


manes, Fiſcal del real conſejo y Supremo (an office in radk 
and power nearly fimilar to that of Attorney Genera) 
in England), and Director of the Royal Academy of 
Hiſtory, the one intitled Diſcurſo ſobre el Fomento de 
Ia Induftria Popular; the other, Diſcurſo ſobre la Edu- 
cacion Popular de los Arteſanos y fu Fomento ; the 
former publiſhed in 2774, and the latter in 17735, 
afford a firiking proof of this, Almoſt every point of 
importance with reſpect to interior police, taxation, 
agriculture, manufaQures, and trade, domeſtic as well 
as foreign, is examined in the courſe of theſe works; 
and there are not many authors, even in the nations 
moſt eminent for commercial knowledge, who hare 
carried on their inquiries with a more thorough know- 
ledge of thoſe various ſubje4s, and a more perſect free- 
dom from vulgar and national prejudices, or who hare 
united more happily the calm reſearches of philoſophy, 
with the ardent zeal of a public-ſpirited citizen. Theſe 
books are in high eſtimation among the Spaniards, and 
it is a decifive evidence of the progreſs of their own 
Ot MP AS ee 
OSS Moan. 


NOTE CXCIV. p. 282. 
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kb. xly. I. 15. is commonly from twelve hundred to 

two thouſand. tons burden. The ſhip from Acapulco, 

— by Lord Anſon, inſtead of the $00,000 peſos 

permitted by law, had on board 1,313,843 peſos, be- 

ies uncoined.. filver equal in value to * eſos 
more. . | „ 


NOTE cxcv. p- 184. 


Tax price paid for the bull ee ee 
rank of different perſons. Thoſe in the loweſt enen, 


who are ſervants or ſlaves, pay two reals of plate, or 
cne ſhilling ; other Spaniards pay eight reals, and thoſe 
in public office, or who bold encomiendas, fixteen reals. 
Solorz. de Jure Ind. vol. ii. lib. iii. c. 25. According 
to Chilton, an Engliſh merchant who refided long in 
the Spaniſh ſettlements, the bull of Cruzado bore an 


higher price in the year 1570, being then ſold for four 


reals at the loweſt, Hakluyt, iii. 461. The price 
ſcems to have varied at different periods. That exaded 
for the bulls ifſued in the laſt Predicacion, will appear 
from the enſuing table, which will give tome idea of the 

ional numbers of the different claſſes of citizens 
in New Spain and Peru. 


There were iſſued for New Spain, 5 
Bulls at 20 peſos eck 
| at 2 peſos each - - — 22,60 
at 1 peſo each +2 258 175 57.5 AM, 
"0M an en — 25462, 300 
2,649,325 
| For or Per, e ee, 
At 16 peſos 41 reals each - 3 
. . art 3 peſos 3 reals each - 18,02 
at 1 peſo 3 reals = - 73, 222 
at 4 reals e- ; Co - 410,225 
at nn OS - 664,601 


I, 71,953 
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- NOTE cxcvl. p- Ve | 


© As Villa Sexnor, Js WF fie eee be u. 
enn pub. 
liſhed in Mexico, A. D. 1746, was accomptant-general 
in one of the moſt confiderable departments of the royal 
revenue, and by that means had acceſs to proper in- 
formation, - his. teſtimony with reſpect to this point 
merits great credit. No ſuch accurate detail of the 
Spaniſh revenues in any part of America has hitheno 


been publiſhed in the Engliſh language, and the parti. 


culars of it „ W 
Fan n d SE | | 


From the bull of Cruzado, publiſhed every wo year 


there ariſes an annual revenue in peſos 1 50,000 
From the duty on filver - - 700,000 
From the duty on gold | 4 | 60,000 
From tax on cards 70, ooo 
From tax on Pulque, a drink uſed by the 
Indians - "> +... FO$,000 
From tax on flamped paper ee 41,000 
From ditto on ice %% SO 
From ditto on leather - - 2,500 
Prom ditto on gunpowder? =  - 71,550 
From ditto on ſalt - - | Ein 
From ditto on copper of Mechochan | 1,090 
From ditto on alum - > ix 0,500 
From ditto on Juego de los gallos 115 100 


From the half of ecclefiaſtical annats 495000 


From royal ninths of biſhopricks, &c. 68,800 
From the tribute of Indians „ 650,000 


From Alcavala, or duty on ſale of goods 721,875 


: From the Almajorifaſgo, cuſtom bouſe | 373,333 
ATE „ A” 


This 
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This ſum amounts to 819,161 l. ierling ; „ 
26d-to it the profit, accruing from the ſale of go 
quintals of quickſilver, imported from the mines of 
Almaden, in Spain, on the king's account, and what 
xcrues from the Aueria, and ſome other taxes which 
Villa Segnor does not eſtimate, the public revenue in 
New Spain may well be reckoned above à million 
pounds ſterling money. Theat, Mex. vol. i. p. 38, &c. 
According to Villa Segnor, the total produce of the 
Mexican mines amounts at a medium to eight millions 
of peſos in filver annually, and to 5912 marks of gold. 


Ib. p. 44. Several branches of the revenue have been 


explained in the -cousſe of the hiſtory.;z ſome, which 
there was no occafion of mentioning, require a parti. 
cular illuſtration. . The right to the tithes in the New 
World, is veſted in the crown of Spain, by a bull of 
Alexander VI. Charles V. appointed them to be ap- 
plied in the follow ing manner: One fourth is allotted 
to the biſhop of the dioceſe, another fourth to the dean 
and chapter, and. other officers of the cathedral. The 
remaining half is divided into nine equal parts. Two 
of theſe, under the denomination of /os dos Novenos 
males, are paid to the crown, and conſtitute a branch 
of the royal revenue. The other ſeven parts are — 65 
plied to the maintenance of the parochial clergy; the 

building and ſupport of churches, and other pious uſes. 
RecopiL lib. i- tit. avi. Ley. 23, Ic. „ 


ſaur. Indic. vol. i. p. 184. 


„e eee e ations 
of goods. In Spain it amounts to ten per cent. In 
America, to ſour per cent. nnn emmn 
lib. vi. c. 8. Avendano, vol. i. 188. 

The Alneiviſaſgo, or cuſtom paid in America on 
goods imported and exported, may amount on an 
average to fifteen per cent. Recopil. lib. viii. unde. 
Ley. 1. Avendano, vol. i. 88. 

The e en ccombt aa 8 
zvard the ſhips ſailing to and from America, was firſt 
impoſed when Sir Francis Drake filled the New World: 


ES AND TLUUSTRATIONS./ 
18 #: to the South Sea. "It 


#105 aden dy hap 
amounts to two per cent. on the value of yoods. 
Avendane, vol. l. p. 189. . 


Ley. 43, 44. ; | 7 
I have not been able to p re any novurthe Grieg 
of the ſeveral branches of rev ende in Peru, later than 


the year 1614. From a curious manuſcript, containing 
a- face of that viceroyaley in all its departments, pre- 


| ſented to the Marquis of Montes Claros by Fran. Lopez 
Caravantes, accomptant general in the tribunal of Lima, 
ic appears that the public revenue, as nearly as I can 
compure the value of the money in which Caravantes 
2 his” err in err at 46. 11d., 


FF OO One} Fo LIND " 2,372,768 
* 3 ; _ | wn 

5 1,242,992 
E* ; 2 > 2 al 
2 | - "1,129,776 
FE „„ 6 
= C. 584,307 
s 55 ! 305,568 
v4 E 
p 3 2 
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e e e Da AI 
putation; fuck us :the duty on flanped paper; leather, 
ecclefiaſtical annats, &c. ſo that the revenue of Peru 
5 5 
In computing the expence of government in New 
Spain, I may take that of Peru as 3 fiandard. There 
the annual eftabliſhment for deſraying the charge of 


adminiftration, exceeds one balf of the revenue col - 


pres A, ee e e eee 
New Spain. 7 6242 

1 have. obtained a calculation e eee 
of the public revenue of Spain ſrom Ameries and the 
Philippines, which, as the reader will. perceive from 
ps are"; tit woman Fer Was 
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| Duties on gold-and filver 
Bull of Cruzado. 
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U 
rx K. 


ä c. in — 200 500,000 
£2 . 1 :3,©©0,000 
Tribute of the Indians +: £77 6:11:54 8,000,000 


9. 


By ſale of quickilſvxer 300, ooo 
£1 . exported on the king's. a a T frets 


count, and ſold in the . 151i gs ee 
_ warchouſes |  - 5:54 & yooods 


Stamped paper, tobacco, and- 


other ſmall duties 2 1,000,000 


: | Duty on coinage of, at the rate 5 


one real de ia Plata for each bs 


From he Ft; Ae and e 
the coaſting trade from province 


to province.” - |= Joo, o 
Aſſiento of negroes - __ 200,000 
From the trade of Matbe, or berd e 


of Paraguay, formerly monopo- | = 
lized by the Jeſuits 2300,00 


From other revenues formerly be- | 


Boo def gas Er > | | 400,000 


pr EEE —— 


* 


Total 12 oo 


— — 


Total in eng money 7. 2,790,000 


Dedu& half, as the expence of ad- 


- ... miniſtration, and there remains 4 


net free revenue - ».: 1,350,000 


NOTE  CXCVII. p. uk 


| Ax author, long converſant in commercial ſpecula- 
tion, has computed, that from the mines of New Spain 
alone, the king receives annually, as his fifth, the ſum 
of two millions of our money. Harris Colle. of Voy. i 
P. 164. 
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p. 164. According to this calculation, the total pro. 
duce of the mines muſt be ten millions ſterling; a ſum 
Fo exorbitant, and ſo little correſponding with all ac. 
counts of the annual importation irom America, that 

the information on which it is founded muſt evi 
be erroneous, - According to Campomanes, the total 
product of the American mines may be computed at 
thirty millions of peſos, which, at four ſhillings and 
a peſo, amounts to 7, 425, ooo fterling, the 


Kxpence 
king's fifch of which (if that were regularly paid) would 
be 1,4$3,000/. But from this ſum muſt be deduded 


what is Ba by 2 fraudulent withholding of the fifth due 
to the crown, as well as the ſum neceſſary for defraying 
the expence of adminiſtration. Educ. Popular, vol. i. 
p- 13T. note. Both theſe 2 nnn 


NOTE CXCVIIL. p- 185. 


Ac con pins to Bern. de Ulloa, all foreign goods ex- 
ported from Spain to America pay duties of various 
kinds, amounting in all to more than 25 per cent. As 
moſt of the goods with which Spain ſupplies her colonies 
are foreign ; ſuch a tax upon a trade fo extenſive muſt 
yield a confiderable revenue. Retablif. de Manuf, & do 
Commerce d' Eſp. p. 150. He computes the value of 
goods exported annually from Spain to America, to be 
OY ee e e 97. 


NOTE cxcix. p. 187. 
THE Marquis de Serralvo, according to Gage, by a 


monopoly of ſalt, and by embarking deeply in the Manila 


trade as well as in that to Spain, gained annually a 
. million of ducats. In one year he remitted a million of 
ducats to Spain, in order to purchaſe ſrom the Conde 
Olivares, and his creatures, a prolongation of his go- 
vernment, p. 61. He was ſucceſsful in his ſuit, and 


continued in office from 1624 to 1635, double the uſual 
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king of Portugal, i. 63. 

Acapulco, the nature of the trade carried on from thence to 
Manila, iii. 181. rant of; the treaſure on board the 
hip taken by Lord Anſon, 39 

Ara, CCC —v 8 
beat, in the old and new continents, i. 389. 

Adair, his account of the revengeful temper of the native 

Americans, ii. 412. 


leery his juſtification of Hanno's account of the African 


feat, i. 361. 234 

firſt explored by order of Je 

1. king of Portugal, i. 46. Is diſcovered from Cape 

ro go 47- Cape 1 eee 52. The coun- 
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_ Caſtile, the right of all their weſtern diſcoveries, i, 125. 
. Seads miſonayics wiſh Celymbuy ya bY ſecond rojag, 


126. 
Almagro, Diego de, his birth and character, ti. 273. Afo. 
ciates with Pizarro and de Luque, in a voyage of diſcs. 
very, ibid. 274. His unſucceſsful attempts, 275. b 
neglected by Pizarro in his Spanith negociation, 283. l. 
reconciled to him. 284. Brings reinforcements to Pizarro 
at Peru, 304. Beginning of the diflenfions between him 
and Pizarro, 320. Invades Chili, 323. Is creaied * 
vernor of Chili, and marches to Cuaco, 328. 
Cuzco, out of the hands of Pizarro, 329. Defeats = 
| rado, and takes him priſoner, 331. Is deceived by the 
© artful negociations of Francis Pizarro, 332. Is defeated 
2 the Pizarros, 336. Is taken priſoner, 337. Is tried 
and condemned, 338. Is put to death, 339- 
—— the ſon, affords refuge to his father's Giles at 
Lima, ii. 349- His character, ibid. Heads a confpiracy 
againſt Francis Pizarro, ibid. Pizarro aſſaſſinated, 50. 
— ÞS acknowledged as his ſucceſſor, 352. His precarious 
* 253. Is defeated by Vaca de Caſtro, 355. u be- 
| and executed, 356. 7 
ee the rad American cuſtoms, the amour 
; 8 2qt- 
. is ſent from Lima, by Francis Piano, 
- with a body ee 10 oo yen orien: may rey 


J. 330. . by” Allnigee, 351." He 


-- eſcape, 333. 
Ae, Pedro de, is left by Cortes to command at Mexi- 


co, while he marched againft Narvaez, ii. 195. He i 

a by the Mexicans, 202. His imprudent conduct, 
His expedition to in Peru, 317. | 

Amazons, . 0 xi in South Anat 


- Jumbus, i. 153. How it obtained this name, 166. 
| Ferdinand of Caſtile nominates two governments in, 211. 
Tue propoſitions offered to the natives, 212. III recep- 
tion of Ojeda and Nicueſſa among them, 213. The 
+ South Sea diſcovered by Balboa, 225. Rio de Plata G. 
© Covered, 234. The natives of, injuriouſly treated by the 
6 27. The vaſt extent of, 272. The grant 
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effect, ibid. The coat of, divided into two parts, 438. 
_ Charters 


1 D K 399 


_ objects it preſented to view, did." © The circumftances of, 
T 


Various cauſes of the 8 


review of Weir bodily conſtitution and circumſtances, 3 16. 
The venereal diſeaſe derived from — rhe waiks, 
2 2 2 2 N : 5 The . a 


of ſettling Rees Gil. hs Firn 
2 A ſecond expedition to, ends 
Plan of ſettling there reſumed without 


granted. to two companies for ſettling colonies in, 


229. Emigrations from — ws 513. B Colonies, 
New England, Fginias #6s 3 
| MM 2 Fg Americans, 


RY 
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339. Are only ſolicitous to ſupply immediate wants, 340. 
The art of computation, ee ee 
He no abſtract ideas, 342. The North American: 
FC 2345. 
RES 8 
17 e eee ibid. 45 
| and 


. animals, 10. — 12. 12 


17 Some 
N. — 23. 2 wid. The 
:. INands, 24. In Bogota, 25. Inquiry into the cauſes of 

- :theſe irregularities, 26. Their art of war, 29. Their 
- -motives to hoſtility, 30. Cauſes of their ferocity, 31. 
Perpetuĩty of their rr 33- " Fu modes of 
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more. poliſhed nations, 51. Their a-ts, dreſs, ene 
ments, ibid. 52, 53. Their habitations, 55. Their 
arms, 58. Their domeſtic utenfils, 59. Conſtruction 
of their canoes, 60. The liftiefſneſs with which they 
apply to labour, 61, Their religion, 63. Some tribes 
atotzether deſtitute of any, ibid. Remarkable diverfity 
in their religious gee Their ideas of the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, 72. Their modes of burial, 73- 


Why their phyficians pretend to be conjurors, 75- Their 


love of dancing, 79- Their immoderate paſſion for 
gaming, 82. Are extremely addifted to drunkenneſs, $3. 
Put their. aged and incurable to death, 87. General 
eſtimate of their character, 88. _ Their intellectual 
powers, 839. Their political talents, 9o 90. Powers of 
affeQion, 92. Hardneſs of heart, 93 · Their inſenũ - 
bility, ibid. Taciturnity, 95. Their cunning, 2 | 


_ Their virtues, 98. Their ſpirit of independence, 
| Fortitude, ibid. Attachment to their community, 99. 


Their ſatis faction with their own condition, ibid. Ge- 
neral caution with reſpect to this inquiry, 103- Two 
diſtinguiſhable claſſes of, 104. Exceptions as to their 
character, 106. Their characteriſtic features deſcribed, 
407. Inſtances of their perſevering ſperd, 408. An 
antipathy induſtriouſſy encouraged between them and 
the negioes in America, by the Spaniards, iii. 115. 
| Their preſent 59 —ͤ 117. How taxed, ibid. | Stated 
ſervices demanded from them, 113. Mode of exacting 
theſe ſervices, 119. How governed, 120. Protector or 
the Indians, his function, ibid. Reaſons why lo imall « 
progreſs is made i in their converſion, 131. 

Amerigo, Veſpucci, publiſhes the firſt en account of 
the New World, and hence gave name to America, i. 
165. His claim as a diſcoverer examined, 331. 

Anacoana, a female cazique of Hiſpaniola, her baſe and 
cruel uſage by the Spaniards, i. 198. 

Andes, upendous height and extent of that range of moun- 
tains, i. 273. Their height compared with other moun- 
_ tains, 387. Gonzalo Pizarro's remarkable 8 e i 


Fa 
among them, i. 6. Their e feonhetge 
N conkned, 360363. 5 

| * N 3 Sabin, : 


* E K. 
—— — to the” ftudy of geography, 


1 
Argonauts, the expedition of, why fo famous among the 
recks, i. 13, 14. 
Aridomer, or computation, the art of, hardly known to ti 
native Americans, i. 34 
father, bis ty miffion to the prince 
"the Tartam, i. 36. 


Atahnalpa, is lefe by his father Haager bis fuccefor i th 
Kingdom of Quito, ji. 292. Defeats his brother Huaſ. 


to m—_— 295- Viſits Pizarro, 300, Is 


of Is refuſed his liberty, 307. His behaviour during 
13 310. A form of trial beſtowed on him, 
311. 1s put to death, 312. Compariſon of authoritie 
evleting to bis-<renfailions with, and treatment by, Pi- 
2ar70, ii. 451. 

Audience of New Spain, board of eftabliſhed by the Empens 
- Charles V. u. 268. Courts of, their juriſdiction, ii. 
ent . 

3 Spanidy bar bor ecbavey 60 and from Amsel, 
when ſirit impoſed, iii. 393. Its rate, ibid. 

der re Wee er diſcovered by the Portugueſe, i. 57. 


n rreinia, 6, 
282, Forces the governor — 284. 
| They apply to England for fuccour, 285. death ter- 
minates the rebellion, 286. 

Balles, Vaſco Nugnes de, ſettles a colony at Santa Maria, 
in the gulph of Darien, i. 214- Receives intelligence 
of the rich country of Peru, 221. His character, 222, 
223. Marches acroſs the iſthmus, 223. Diſcovers the 
Southern ocean, 225. Returns, 226. Is ſuperſeded ia 
- his command by — =o Ty 
229- Is fined by Pedrarias for former tranſaQions, ibid 

- 1s appointed Gentenine-adownr of the voveles athe 
South Sea, and marries Pedrarias's daughter, 231, 232+ 
pe + aa becs a "Fol, 


car, and uſurps the empire of Peru, 293. 2 
ouſly 
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Berk, Jeſuits", a production n ini. 142. 5 
Bards r of the conſtruction of Indian houſes, 


1 . the honour of having diſcovered America 
falſely aſcribed to him by ſome German authors, i. 374- 
Account of him and his family, 375. 

thought to 


have diſcovered the north-weſt extremity of America 
from the eaſtward, i. . —_ eee 
counts, 400. 

Benalcazar, governor of St. Michael, reduces the | 
of Quito, ii. 316. 1s deprived of his — Pi- 
rarro, 343 

pajents he Jow of rut. his extraordinary travels, 
i. 26. 

Frum inftances of the bravery of the Caribbees men- 
tioned by him, ii. 424. 

Bethencourt, John de, a Norman baron, conquers and poſ- 
ſeſſes the Canary iſlands, i. 43, 

Birds, an account of thoſe natural to America, i. 286. 
The flight of, often ſtretch to an immenſe diſtance from 


in America, une bret of" ths W of, 
1. ws Cauſes of their tame ſubmiſſion to the Spaniards, 
28. Their religious doQrines and rites, 75, 76- 
Brjader, cape, the firſt diſcovery of, i. 47. Is doubled by 
the Portugueſe diſcoverers, 52. 
his account of the American war-ſong, ii. 414. | 
Bowadilla, Francis de, is ſent to Hiſpaniola to inquire into 
the conduct of Columbus, i. 171. Sends Columbus 
home in irons, 172. Is degraded, 174. 178. | 
Bougainville, his defence of the Periplus of Hanno, i. 359. 
Buguer, M. bis character of the native Peruvian, ii. 413. 
Brafil, the coaſt of, diſcovered by Alvarez Cabral, L 22H 
on the climate of, i. 392. - | 
Bridges, Peruvian, deſcribed, iii. 360. 
Buenos Ayres, in South America, ſome account of 62 
province, iii. $1. 
Bulls, papal, of no force in Spaniſh America, before exa- 
mined and approved by the royal council of the Indies, iii. 


124. See Cru 


Cabot, 


cada, Sebaſtian, Gils on 1 1 


Jil. 202. Viſits Brafil, and touches at Hiſpaniola and 


Puerto Rico, ibid. His voyage extends the ſphere of 

Engliſh navigation, and proves the means of openiog an 

_ Intercourſe with the Archipelago, and ſome towns on the 
coaſt of Syria, 203. 


| Cabral, Alvarez, a Portugueſe commander, diſcovers the 


ecaſt of Brafil, i. 168. 
Cacao, the beſt in quality, produced in the Spaniih Ame. 
ncan colonies, iii. 142. The preparation of chocolate 
from, derived from the Mexicans, 164. 
call, the gakcons and flota, nnd char Grons Serif, 
III. 151. 
Cal iris, the peninſula of, diſcovered by Fernando Cortes, 
"The true ttate of this country unknown, 
n. 73. Why depreciated by the Jeans ibid. Favour- 
able account of, given by Don Joſeph Gaivez, 74- 
Californians, the chatacter of, by V. Venegas, i. 415. 


Campeachy, diſcovered by Cordova, who is repuiled by the 


 _Daibes, i. 264. 

Compomancs, Don Pedro \ Rodriguez, character of his political 

_ and commercial writings, iu. 390. His account of the 
produce of the Spaniſh American mines, 396. 

Canary iflands erected into a kingdom by pope Clement VI. 
i. 42. Are conquered by John de Bethencourt, 43. 


Cann bali, no people ever found to eat human fleſh for ſub⸗ 


fiſtence, though often for revenge, ii. 42. 415. 
Canoes, American, the canſtruction of, deſcribed, ii. 60. 
Caraccas, eſtabliſhment of the company trading to that ape 
min. 164. Growth of the trade, 2 : 

Caribbee lands, diſcovered PE olumb 
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$i poke oe pk; Thais 2 
rafter by * * 21 Me. bab ; 
to the ditlioion i in c 10 etwe a them and the 
patives of the larger iſlands, 424. f _ 
Coin is extridedinarf makes & tha prines of ah Favs 
1. 33 
eee, he harbour ef, the” ite and beg nth of 
any in all the Spaniſh American dominions, ills 84. 
n ſtate of commerce and navigatian 
i. 9. The famous voyages of Hanno and Himilco,. 10, = 
Corwajal, Franciſcs de, contributes to Vaca de Caftor's vic- 
tory over young Almagro, ii. 356, Encourages Conga 
Pizarro to aſſume the government of Peru, 373. 5 
viſes Pizarro to aſſume the ſovereignty of * 
377 Is ſeized by Gaſca, and executed, 392. 
0, Bernal Diaz del, character of his IO 
dera de la Conquiſta de la Nueva Eſpagna, ii. 42 
Centeno, Diego, 1 1270 Ss 75 Pizarro to the vice- 
roy of Peru, 374. 1s Carvajal, and ſecretes 
himſelf in a cave, 376. Sallies out and ſeizes Cuzco, 
8. Is reduced by Pizarro, 339. Is employed by 
TR: De iſcoverie bn 194 Paine 600k hs ns 
diebe, Bg, fla in earch of a e 8g 
m. 205. The fleet is ſcattered in a ſtorm, ibid. 
enters the White Sea, and winters at Archangel, 1. 
Viſits Moſcow, a diſtance of 1200 miles, and delivers a 
letter to the czar, ibid. 1s 2 
with Ruffia, 206. Is em by Queen Elizabeth 
iate with the czar in ber name, ibid - 
—_ M. e - | 


agg in the Spaniſh American Colonies, * 
diſtinguiſhed, iii. 112. 
Charles III. king of Spain, eſtabliſhes packet-boats between 
= and the colonies, ii. 167, Allows free-trade to 
windward iſlands, 168. Grants the colonies a free 
trade with each other, 171. 
Charles V. emperor, ſends Roderigo de Figueroa to Hiſpani- 
ola, as chief judge, to regulate the treatment of the In- 
dians, i. 243, Cauſes this ſubject to be debated before. 


bim, 254. Equips ay ſquadron at the ſolicitation of Fer- 
dinand 253. Reſigns his claim on the 
| Moluccas 


: Home, 267. | Edabliſhe a [= called the Audience of 
©" New Spain, 268. His conſultations on er 


Eſtabliſhes new regulations, 362. Sa 
cb apeak, diſcovery of. See Vogina. _ 


Cbil, is invaded by Almagro, i. 323.. How, fubjedtad 
| WORE . 
| MCT HAS 78. Proſpect of iu 


e e of that people, from Fernandes, 
Sn derived from the Mexicans, iii. 164. 


Cholula, in Mexico, arrival of Cortes there, with ſome ac- 


count of the town, i. 158. A conſpiracy againſt Cortes 
diſcovered, and the inhabitants deftroyed, 161. 
Church government, ſentiments reſpecting, at the Reforms. 


"Queen Mary, and geen Elizabeth, 293, 
NK 3 
from the church, 298. — 4 396i 
* Laftical ſyſtem by Robert Brown, a popular declaimer, 
"and adopt the name of Brownifts, 299. * 
in Holland, 300. Remove thence. to . America, 301. 
Church government is eſtabliſhed in Maſfachuſces B. 
11. Its 1 12. The intolerance. of Lau 
— 7 From England, ale 4 
o, inſtance ignorance in geography, 365. 
Cinaloa, hiring 418. Arr a there, ii. 4 2 Their 


L 42. 
— nee bt alas, |: 276. Their 
i on mankind, 103. Inquiry inco the cauſe of 
different degrees ot heat in, 389. 
nes, fl. . e dsa peculiar to New 
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to the eftabliſhment of colonies, 225, James divides the 
coaſt of America into two parts, the one called the firſt 


or ſoutl, colony of Virginia; the other, the ſecond or 


north colony, 228. He grants charters to two companies 
for the government of them, 229. Tenor and defects of 
thoſe charters, 230, 231- Under theſe charters the ſet- 
tlements of the Engliſh in Virginia and New England were 


eftabliched, 232. Capt. Newport ſails from England for 


Virginia, and diſcovers the Cheſapeak, 233. Sails up 
James River, and founds a ſettlement in James Town, 
234+ Its bad admini ſtration, ibid. It is annoyed by the 
Indians, and ſuffers from ſcarcity and the unhealthineſs 


of the climate, 235. Seaſonable ſuccours are ſcnt from 


England, 238. A ſurvey of the country is undertaken, 
ibid. The colony depends for ſubfiſtence chiefly on ſup- 
plies from the natives, 240. A change is made in the 
conftitution of the company, and a new charter is granted 


with more ample privileges, ibid. Lord Delaware is ap- 


pointed governor of the colony, 241. Anarchy prevails 
there, 243- It is almoſt reduced by famine, ibid. Lord 


Delaware arrives, and by his wiſe adminiftration reſtores 


order and diſcipline, 245. His health obliges him to return 


| to England, and he is ſuperſeded by Sir Thomas Dale, 


who eftabiiſhes martial law, 246. A new charter is iſſued 
to the —_— and new privileges are granted, 247. 
into with the natives, 248. The land in Virginia be- 
comes property, 251- The culture of tobacco is intro- 


* 


duced, and its pernicious conſequences, 252. The com- 


pany in England ſend out a number of young women, to 
induce the colonifts to form more extenſive plans of induſs 
try, 253. Negroes are firſt introduced, 254. A new 
conſtitution is given to the colony, 255. A general maſ- 


the land is promoted, and a treaty entered 


4 


* 1 5 K. 


272. They flouriſh under the new government, 27:, 
The coloniſts remain attached to the royal cauſe, and 
parliament makes war on Virginia, which is obliged u 

_ acknowledge the commonwealth, 274, 275. Reftraint; 

aue laid on the trade of the colonies, 275. The colonit; 
| wh are diflatisfied with their reftraints, 276. Are the firſt u 

_ acknowledge Charles II., but their Joyalty is ill rewarced, 
277. Reſtraints on their commerce farther extended by 
_ the navigation act, 278, Effects of the act, 280. Cc 
Tonifts remonſtrate againit it, ibid. The colony of Vir. 
: ginia- is attacked by the Indians, 28 1. Diſcontents are 

Produced by the grants of land by the crown, 282. A 

_ Colony is eſtabliſhed at New Plymouth in New England, 
. +303 r 304. A age 
is appoin A new colony is projected, 

3 at 11. * Bay, 340. The charter 

company in England being transferred to the — 

they extend in conſequence of it, 314—316. The cob. 

. nifts increaſe, 319. New ſettlers arrive, 321. Sectaties 

. ſettle in Providence and Rhode Ind, 324- Theologi- 
cal conteſts give riſe to a colony at Connecticut, 325. 
_ Emigrants from Maſſachuſets Bay ſettle there, 326. 
. Settlements are formed in the provinces of New Hamy- 
© ſhire and Main, 327. State of the colonies at the Re- 

volution, 336. Are exempted from certain duties, 377 

Ester iato a league of  confederacy, 333. Aſſume tie 

© right of coining, 340. Are perronized by Cromwell, 

ho propoſes to tranſport them to Jamaica, ibid. They 

1 a his offer, 34% See New England, Virginia, 
C. 

Colonies, Spaniſh American, view of the policy and trade of, 

| the firſt effect of them, ibid. 
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thoſe of ancient Greece and Rome, ibid. [The great be- 
ſttrictions they are ſubjeQ to, 108. Slow progreſs of their 


from Europe, 109. Are dii by the 


tate of property there, ibid. And by the nature of their 


of monaſtic inſtitutions there, ' 125. Character of the 
 eeclefiaſtics there, 127. Productions of, 135, The 
mines, 136. Thoſe of Potoſi and Sacotecas, 137. The 
ſpirit with which they are worked, 138. Fatal effects of 
this ardour, 140. Other commodities that compole the 


commerce of, 141. Amazing increaſe of horned cattle 


there, 143. Advantages which Spain formerly derived 


from them, 144 Why the ſame advantages are not fill 


received, 145. Guarda Coſtas employed to check the 
contraband trade in, 160. The uſe of regifter hips in- 


troduced, 161. And galeons laid afide, 162. : 
of the Caraccas inſtituted, 264. Eſtabliſhment of regu- 
them, 371. New regulations in the government of, 


172. Reformation of the courts of juſtice, 173. New 
diſtribution. of governments, ibid. A fourth viceroyalty 


9 
Re- 


. 


Wyn ly 

| ment, $9, Sails from Spain, 97. — 
to all eircumſtances during his voyage, 93. Appreben. 

- Hons of his crew, 94. His addreſs in quieting their ca- 

-  bals, 97. - Indications of their approaching land, 99 

An iſland difcovered, ico. Hie lands, 101. His inter. 

view with the natives, ibid. Names the iſland San Sal- 


_ vadore, 103. Proſecutes his diſcoveries ſouthward, 104 


_. Diſcovers, and lands on the iſland of Cuba, 106. Dir. 
covers Hiſpaniols, 107, Suffers ſhipwreck, but is ſaved 
. the TR 110. Builds a fort, 3 

urope, 116. His expedient to preſerve the memory of 
his diſcoveries during a ſlorm, 217. Arrives at the A- 
- Zores, 118. Arrives at Liſbon, ibid. His reception in 
- Opin 120. His audience with Ferdinand and ifabella, 
121. | His equipment for a ſecond voyage, 122. Dil. 
covers the Canibt-e iſlands, 127. Finds his colony on 
3 wage 128. Builds acity, which be calls 


141. 142. 
1 Is fur. 
. diſhed with a more regular plan for colonization, 143. 
His third voyage, 151- Diſcovers the iſland of Trinidz, 
be Diſcovers the continent of America, 35 State 

Hiſpaniola on his arrival, 155. Compoſes the mutiny 
| of Rolday, and his adherents, 157. Is diftrefled by the 
factious behaviour of his men, 268. Complaints cared 
to Spain 2gainit him, 169, 170. Is ſent home in irons, 
172. ——ů— 279. Fane 


f 1. tnocate, 184. did, Searks 


| 6n. the conſt of Jamaica, 135. His artifice to ſecure the 
_ friendſhip of the Jadians, 188. Is delivered, and arrives 
— ers 192. Returns to Spain, 193. His death, 
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; 82324 373. The ſpirit of adventure raiſed in 
dy his diſcoveries, iii. 195. rn 
E His ſyſtem of opening a paſſage 
to Indis by flexing a weſtern, courle is adopted by Cabor, 
197. 
Pp. Don Diego, ſues out his claim to his father's 
3 . arries, goes over to Hiſpa- 
Eſtabliſhes a pearl fiſhery at Cubagua, 209. 
NT 6+ cm — 216. His meaſures 
-thwanied by Ferdinand, 235, Returns to Spain, 236. 
Commerce, the æra from which its commencement is to be 
* Moti ves to an intercourſe among diſtant na- 
tions, . Still flouriſhed. in the eaftern empire after the 
ſubverſion of the weſtern, 29. Revival of, in Europe, 31. 


Compoſe, mariner's, navigation extended more by the inven- 


tion of, than by all the efforts of preceding ages, i. 40. | 


By whom invented, 41. 


Condamine, M. his account of the country at the foot of the 
Andes, in South America, 3. 395- His remarks on the 
character of the native Americans, 413, 4. 

I 8 ciſcorerd by the Porogueke, i $9- 

4 


ol the Spaniſh colonies, iii. 178. Charatter of bis Ame-- 
_ rican memoirs, 343. 
ca, Fernando, bis birth, education, n is 
10 9. Is by Velaſquez appointed commander of the arma- 
ment fitted out by him againſt Ne Spain, 10. Velaſ- 
quez becomes jealous of him, 113. Velaſquez. ſends 
orders to deprive him of bis commiſſion, and lay him 
under an arreſt, 114- Is protected by bis troops, — 
Tbe amount of his forces, 116. 3 
| Tabaſco, 118. Arrives at St. Juan de Ulua, ibid. His 
interview with two Mexican 22 121. Sends 
preſents to Montezuma, 124- eceives others ĩn return, 
_ ibid. His ſchemes, 123. Eſtabliſhes a form of civil 
government, 133- Refigns bis commiſſion under Velaſ- 
rc 
| 1 1 2 | 


2 "ow: and Sad the — 2 4 

in fight of the capital city of Mexico, 162. His firt 
interview with Montezuma, 164. His anxiety at hi C 
fituation in the city of Mexico, 170. Seizes Monte- Gi; 
© .- Zuma, 174. Orders him to be fettered, 177. Reaſou b 
80 — . Prevails on Montezuma to own 0 
DOE vaſſal to the Spaniſh crown, 181. Amount 
_ cans by his imprudent zeal, 186. An armament ſent X 
by Velaſquez to ſoperlede him, 190. His deliberations 
en this event, 191. Advances to meet Narvaez, 196. 
Defeats Narvacz, and takes him priſoner, 200. Gains 
| over the Spaniſh ſoldiers to his intereſt, 201. Returns 
"ns 203. His improper 1 
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| Difficulties of his retreat, 215. Battle 
| Defeats the Mexicans, 218. Ma- 
ee e e i Wers, 222- Reduces the Tepes- 
; Is ftrengthened by ſeveral reinforcements, 
4 . Returns to Mexico,'225, Eftabliſhes his head- 
- 2 Tezeuco, 227. Reduces or conciliates the 
roy, Arup? bg 229s Csbals among his troops, 
230. His prudence in ſuppreſſing them, 232. Builds 
and launches a fleet of brigantines on the lake, 234 
- Befieges Mexico, 235. Makes a grand affault to take 
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„Whole ire, 250. Defeats attempt to fuper- | 
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thoſe by ſea, ſtated, i. 364. 

| Dedroll his objeAions i the Periphus of Hanno explode, 
— — St. on the iſland of Hiſpaniola, founded by Bar 
| tholomew Columbus, i. 1 55. 

: DAS: thoſe in Hiſpamola publicly remonſtrate gan 
ee wreatment of the Indians, f 287. Ce 
Drakes Sic Francia fails round the world, . 211. | mr 
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* IV. pope, grants to the Portugueſe an excluſive 
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Non to the continent of India, i. 


Empire by the barbazous nations, i. 
_ merce and navigation in, 31. 
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of Ame- 


Turns his attention at length to the regulation 
rican affairs, i. 202. Don Diego de Columbus ſues out 
his father's claims againft him, 207. Erecta two govern- 
ments on the continent of America, 211. Sends a fleet 


to Darien, and Tuperſedes Balboa, 228. Appoints Bal- 


boa lieutenant-governor of the countries on the South Sea, 
231. Sends Dias de Solis to diſcover a weſtern, paſſage 
„ Thwarts the meaſures of Diego 
Columbus, 235. His decree concerning the treatment 
of the Indians, 238. | 
Fernandez, Don Diego, charatter of his Hiſtoria del Peru 
. 447+, 
er deſcription of the political kate of the 
u. 411. 
Fi ce, Roderigo de, is appointed chief of Hiſpa+ 
Hels, with with a commiſſion to examine i x jnigs. of Lie 
of the Indian natives, i 248. Makes an experimeat to 
determine the capacity of the 259˙ 8 
Finds, diſcovered by Juan Ponce de 1 217. The 
chiefs there . 19. Hamm th ge) 
Cabeca de Vaca, 406. 


E ſent to diſcover the true ſtate of Cal 


c, Seal, the natore and purpoſe of theſe velit, 
WM. 151. Arrangement of their voyage, 152. 


"fornia, ii. 7 

Gama, Vaſco oe, his voyage for diſcovery, i. 160. Don- 
"bles the Cape of Good Hope, 161. Anchors before the 
„ _ Arrives at Calecut in Malabar, 
162. 

Gaming, ſtrange propenſity of the Americans to, ii. 82. 
Ganges, erroneous ideas of the ancients as to the poſition of 
that river, i. 363. 

Ges Pedro de la, ſent to Peru as prefident of the Court of 
Audience in Lima, ii. 381. His character and moder- 
don, 332. E 383. Ar- 
rives at Panama, 384. Acquires poſſeſſion of Panama 
wich the fleet and S 337. Advances towards 
"Euzco, 390. Pizarro's troops deſert to him, 392. His 
moderate uſe of the victory, ibid. Deviſes employment 
; — fur — — His ies of the country among 
| The diſcontents it occafions, 399. 
— order and eee 400. His * 
his return to Spain, 40 

Geminss, ö i. 359. 
Gograpby, the knowledge of, extremely confined among the 
ancients, i. 24. Became a favourite ſtudy among the 
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ur Cape of, diſcovered by Bartholomew Diaz, 
i 63. _ 

Gejeeld, Bartholomew, is the firſt who attempts to 3 
aer dee ace ue, and ara to England, th, 


Governments 5 among the native. Ameri 
Gran Chaco, See of the method of making war among 
bar, the natives of, from Lozano, ii. 414. 

Granada, new kingdom of, in America, by wt a 

to the Spaniſh dominion, iii. 37. its climate and pro- 


els, 
ali. The conſequences of his voyage, 227. 
8 
the 
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n of duce, ibid. A viceroy lately eftabliſhed there, 100 | 
Greeks, ancient, progreſs of navigation and diſcovery among 

t of them, i. 32. Their al intercourſe with other 

era · nations very limited, 14, 15. 1957 N 

Ar- Greenland, its vicinity to North America, i. 305. _ 


am ne Sir Richard, eftabliſhes a colony in Virginia, 
ard | which being in danger of periſhing by famine, is obliged 
His to return to England, iii. 217, 218. Appears off the coaſt 
nent ſoon after the 

Ong 


99. ſtroyed by the ſavages, 221, 222. 


lands, | 
Guarda Coltas employed by Spain to chock ill i trade im 
the American colonies, iii. 160. 


Cratmele, the indigo there fupericr to any in America. 


city of Mexico » 240. Is taken priſoner by Cortes, 246. 
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8 he lived, iii. 227. 1s empowered to ſettle 
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Hate, a cazique of Cuba, his cruel treatment, and meme 
le repartee to a Franciſcan friar, i. 216. 


from, ij. 


Dies, 357. ke 
Herrera, de beſt ideen ef the eee 
- Ab. 428. His account of Orellana's voyage, iii. 456. 
; iala, the iſland of, diſcovered by Chriftopher Colum- 
25 His tranſactions with the nati ves, ibid 108. 
8 by Columbus, 114. The colony de- 
ſroyed, 128. Columbus builds a city called Iſabella, 130, 
- The natives ill-uſed, and begin to be alarmed, 137. Arc 
. : Taibude anaStes fron 


appointed gpvernor, 175. Summary 
view of the conduct of the Spaniards towards the natives 
Nee --Unbappy fate of Anacoana, 198. Great pro- 
- duce — why 9 i The inhabitants di- 
--minich, ibid. The Spaniards recruit them by trepanning 
> Mhocontives af che Lon, eng. Arrival of Don Diego 
die Columbus, 209. The natives of, almoſt extirpated by 
 flavery, 215-235. Controverſy concerning the treatment 
_ - of them, 236. Columbus's account of the humane ucat- 
ment he received from the natives of, 371. Curious is- 
_ ſtance of ſi in the Spaniſh planters there, 396. 
Helg»in, Pedro Alvarez, erefts the royal ſtandard in Peru, it 
oppolition to rhe younger Almagro, ii. 354. Vaca 4 
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firſt Gght of them, ii. 433+ . Expedicat of the Peruvians 
| Hoang Capac, Inca of Peru, his character and family, 
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Huaſcar Capac, Inca of Peru, diſputes his brother Atabual- 
pa's ſucceſſion to Quito, ii. 292. Is defeated and taken 
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0 execution, 255. Circumſtances unfawoumable to him, 


His ſinal miſcarriage, 259. Revives his repreſent- 
Ar" ations in favour of the — ee of the em- 


e b 83 . 
Made, of North Wales, Kory ene as ac 
covery of North America examined, i. 376. | 
M end A ee — 
1 The exiſtence of ihis gigantic race 
TO I IN 411. His introduction to 
e Is equipped with a ſquadron 
for a voyage of diſcovery, 253 3 
mous firait that bears 1 

Ladrone and Philippine iCands, 24 5 
Are is property facing rom knows 19 the ancients 
| but not its polar inclination, i. 4. Extraordinary advan- 
tages reſulting from this diſcovery, 40. 


Mole, . 
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iii. 180. Trade berwcen, and South America, ibid. 
Mazhind, their diſpobition, and manners formed by their ” 
_ Gtuation, i. 292. Hence reſemblances to be traced ia Wy 
very distant places without communication, 493. Have 5 
eee babe, e 


i. 103. 
122 Donna, a Mexican 3 dane. n. 110. go 
Marine, Tyrius, his erroneous poſition China, i. 368. he 
* Peter, bb. ſentiments on 2 firſt —— 
74 | 


| 5 Bay: 2 New England, ac. 
Merchants, Engliſh, the right of property in the North 
American colonies, veſted in a company of, reſident in 
London, iii. 223. Charters are granted to two companies 
of, to make ſettlements in America, 229. Tenor and 
8 defects of theſe charters, 230, 231. A new charter is 
to them, with more ample privileges, 240. They 
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ace divided by factions, 261. An inquiry is inftituted | 
into their conduct, 262. They ate required to ſurrender PE 
their charter, which they refuſe, 264. A writ of = * 
 evarrants is iſſued out againit them, 26 5. They are tried 15 
in the court of King's Bench, and the company is diflolved, 15 


266. Their charter is transferred to the coloniſts, 314. 
Malina, in the Spaniſh American colonies, diſtinction be- 
_ tween them and Mulattoes, in. 114. 
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Mexico, arrival of 3 a the coaſt obs. f. 
140. His interview with | two Mexican officers, 421. 


th ai of 52 137. * caziques enter into 
| ace wid Cortes, 140. Character of the patives of 
Tlaſcala, 147. The Tlaſcalans reduced to fue for | 
2 of Cortes at the capital city, 164. The 


Arrival 
ras che e 167. A himſelf a 
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_ ſolute attack on Cortes when he returned, 206. Death 
ef Montezuma, 209. The city abandoned by Cortes, 


45 12. Digi ion of ranks, 13. Political — . —5 16. 


Power and ſplendor of their monarchs, 19. Order of 
_ government, 20. Proviſion for the lupport of it, ibid. 
| Police of, 21. Their arts, 22. Their paintings, 25. 


Their method of computing time, 29. Their wars con- 
_ finual and ferocious, 30- Their funeral rites, 31. Im- 
feiſection of their agriculture, 70 Doubts concerning 
_ the extent of the empire, 33. Little intercourſe among 
ite ſeveral provinces, 34. Porn of money, 35- 


State of their cites, 36. Temples and other 


of . —_— Religion of, 42. Cauſes of the depopu- 


The ſmail-pox very fatal 
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ef this prince, i. 268. Receives intelligence of the arri- 
+ wal of Fernando Cortes in his dominions, ii. 122. is 
- " preſents to Cortes, 12 
capital, 125, State 
character, 126. 'His perplexity at the arrival of the 


Fr 8 * His timid negociations 


Forbids him to ap 
his empire at this time, . 


with Cortes, 128. 
reed at Cholula diſcovered, 
160. His irreſolute conduct, 16 
with Cu 164. de 

Spaniſh quarters, 174. Ts 

: himſelf a vat to the Spanith crown, 187. Re. 
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Takes poſſeſion 


| Natchez, an American 


1 vicence and Rhode Iſland 


to Mexico, to ſuperſede Cortes, ii. 190. 
_ of Zempoalla, 197+ Is defeated and taken priſoner by 


Cortes, 200. How he carried on on his correſpondence with 


Montezuma, 439. 
vation, their political inftitations, 
ji, 23, 24. Cauſes of their tame ſubmiſſion to the Spa- 
niards, 27. Their religious doctrines, 29. 
Novi gation, the arts of, very ſlowly improved by mankind, 
i. 2. The of, prior to commercial intercourſe, 
3. ImperfeQions of, among the ancients, 4. More im- 
proved by the invention of the mariner's compaſs, than 
| „ weray boi, The firſt n. 
diſcoveries undertaken by 3 33 
Negroes, their peculiar fituation under 
in America, iti. 125. 
Ton ons fir attempts to ſettle in, geren 
290. Religious diſpures give riſe to the colony there, 291. 
A ſettlement is formed at New Plymouth in Mafſachy 


Bay, 303. Plan of its government, 304. All 


s thrown into. a common ſtock, 305. A grand council is 


appointed, 305. A new colony is projected at Maſſachu- 
Es Bay, and a charter granted for its eftabliſkment, 308. 


Its ſettlement there, 310. A new church is inftituted 
there, 311. Its intolerance, 312. Charter of the Eng- 
_ fiſh company N London is transferred to the 
© eclonifts, 314. The colony at Maſſachuſets Bay extends, 
316. None but PHE of the church are admitted as 

| there, 317. of this regulation, 
: vn, The ſettlement 1 and the aſſembiy is re- 
| fried to the repreſentatives of freemen, 319. Extent of 


hr political liberty aſſumed by the aſſembly, iid. Spirit of 
fanaticiſm 


f in the colony, 30. New 
ume, and the docttines of the Antinomians are con- 
|  demned by 2 general 2 mw | Sectarĩes ſet in Pro- 


give riſe to the colony of Gates, 325. 


2 Maffachuſete Bay ſettle in Connecticut, 326. The 


Dutch, who had eſtabliſhed a few trading towns on the 


_ river there, me withdraw, ibid; Setilemente ale 
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the natives, 329- War with the Pequod tribes is 

commenced, 330. Purification of the army, 331. The 

© "Indians are defeated, ibid, uclties exerciſed againk 

+ them, 333 Emigrations from England to the colonies are 

by proclamation, ibid. Colony of Mafſachuſets 
y is ſued at law, and found to have forfeited its 

33. Confederacy of the ftates in, 333. Ser Colonies, 

its Gtuation deſcribed, i. 389. Diſcovery of, 

; by Cabot, iii. x98. 
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New Þhmeatk, ſettlentent at, in. 303. Ber Colonic New 


New 4 | Gſeorered 2nd named by Juan de Grijalra, 
Nigze, Ate. his voyage to America, i. G 
it" 
| colonized America, i. 306. 
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Vela, Blaſco, appointed viceroy viceroy of Peru, to enforce 
new regulations, ii. 363. His charadter, 68. Com- 
mit Vata de Caſtro to priſon, 369. Diflent between 
bim and the court of audience, 371. ls confined, ibid, 
- * 73. Reſumes his command, 374 


© Is purſued by Tring 375. b defeated anc 


| pe 1 376. 
2 e er 257, 258, 
firſt ſails round Cuba, and diſcovers i 
i 
; 045 though adapted to facilitate the intercourſe betwees 
| diſtant countries, continued long a formidable barrier, i. a. 
See Compeſs and Navigation. 5 
| e his private expedition to the Welt Indies, 
1. 164. His ſecond voyage, 176. Obtains a goyeram 
on the continent, 211. 
a Feder Barhelomew te, hacks the ra C.- 
Cortes at Tlaſcala in Mexico, ii. 157. Is ſeat by Cats 
5 E 
| Francis, js appointed to the command of a bark 
. built by Gonzalo Pizarro, and deſerts him, ii. 345. Sai 
- down the Maragnon, ibi . 
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255 Us, i. 152. amazing plenty im ü. 46. 
barg, metked of chooki a captain among the Indian | 

- tribes on the banks of, 46. E 

Gabe, te inhabians 05, ignorant of the art of boiling 


buntes battle of, between Cortes and the Mexicans, f. 216, 
Ovende, Nicholas de, is ſent governor to Hiſpaniola, i. 227. 
His prudent regulations, 178. Refuſes admiſſion to Co- 
lumbus, on his fourth 132. His ungenerous be- 
| haviour to Columbes, on his ſhipwreck, 187. 190. Re- 
him at length, and ſends him home, 192. En- 
| a war with the Indians, 196. His cruel treat- 
them, Enco penn 
che Lucayos 206. 1 ren 
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' "American colonies, iii. 167. 
Panama is ſettled by Pedrarias Davila, i. 233= _ 

Pate, the firſt who divided the carth by 20nes 3 366. 
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* with a fleet to ſuperſede Balboa in 

t of Santa Maria on the iſthmus of Darien, 

© Treats Balboa ill, 229. Rapacious conduct of 
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Pan, the Grit intelligence concerning this country, received 


by Vaſco Nugnez de Balboa, i. 224. 226. The coaſt of, 
Art diſcovered by Pizarro, ii, 2fo. Pizarro's ſecond a. 
rival, 286. His hoſtile againſt the natives, 
287. The colony of St. Michael eſtabhſhed, 288. Stu 
A the empire at the time of this invaſion, 289. The 

divided between Huaſcar and Atabualpa, 292. 


_ kingdom 
Atahualpa uſurps the government, 293. Huaſcar ſolicits 


aſſiſtanc from Pizarro, 294. Atahualpa vifits Pizarro, 
299- Is ſeized by Pizarro, 302. Agreement for his 
ranſom, 303. Is refuſed his liberty, 307- Js cruelly put 
to death, 312. Confufion of the empire on this 
12 Quito reduced by Benalcazar, 316. The city of 
founded by Pizarro, 322. Chili invaded by Alma. 
gro, 323-  InfurreQtion of the Peruvians, 324. Alma- 
A Ry Pizarro, 339- -Pizario divides the 
- country among his followers, 3432. Progreſs of the 
- Spaniſh arms there, 343. Francis Pizarro afſaflinated, 
350. e eee eee The 
viceroy confined by the court of audicoce, 371. The 
viceroy defeated and killed by Gonzalo Pizarro, 375, 
376. Arrival of Pedro de la Gaſca, 334. Reductiaa 
and death of Gonzalo Pizarro, 392. 3 


n But never- 


fuſion and luxury, ibid. Ferocity 

Their want of faith, ibid. Inftances, 397. "Divifion 1 
. by Gaſca, among his followers, 398. A retroſpe into 
_ the original government, 5 e e 
Vi. 1. o 4. Their 
2 45 Origin of r civil ley. We This 
_ founded in religion, 48. The authority of the Incas ab- 
ſointe and unlimited, ibid. All crimes were 
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_ Influence on their civil policy, 52. And on their miliury 
ſyſtem, ibid. | Peculiar ftate of property there, 5 Man Di- 


e en of ranks, 55. State of arts, ibid 
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be. 437. Pots Almagro to death 429. . Divides 
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reſult of his compariſon of the narrative charts given 
publiſhed in 1780; Ade 
Core s account of the Ruffian diſcoveries, printed in the 
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